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PREFACE. 


Most  of  the  following  chapters  are  re¬ 
printed  from  Ainsworth's  Magazine  and 
Bentley's  Miscellany,  in  which  periodicals 
they  originally  appeared.  The  flattering  no¬ 
tices  they  obtained  from  the  Public  Press, 
added  to  the  private  encouragement  given 
the  author  by  a  few  friends,  whose  acknow¬ 
ledged  talents  add  weight  to  their  advice, 
have  induced  their  republication,  with  addi¬ 
tional  papers,  in  the  present  form.  It  is 
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freely  admitted  that  a  few  caricatures  of 
American  peculiarities  may  be  found  in  them, 
but  these  may  be  generally  classed  as  pro¬ 
ductions  from  the  art  of  compression.  If 
three  of  the  most  comical  “  Ken  tucks”  be 
rolled  into  one,  a  caricature  will  certainly 
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be  produced ;  but,  at  the  distance  taken  by 
readers  to  view  a  pen  and  ink  sketch,  the 
likeness  will  be  the  more  striking.  Beyond 
this  no  exaggeration  is  admitted. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  Title  Page 
may  be  advisable,  as,  to  the  uninitiated,  it 
may  appear  confused.  Know,  then,  time- 
out-of-mind  honoured  and  gentle  reader,  that 
Uncle  Sam  signifies  U.  S.,  or  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  After  the 
same  fashion  (but  with  a  difference  arising 
from  taste)  that  John  Bull  loyally  uses  the 
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phrase,  Her  Majesty’s  army  and  navy,  cus¬ 
toms,  mails,  packets,  and  ordnance,  Cousin 
Jonathan  freely  boasts  of  His  Uncle  Sam’s 
property  of  a  similar  description.  A  hint 
to  this  effect  will  he  occasionally  repeated, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  high  mettled 
and  leap  over  prefaces. 

The  “  Peculiarities”  are  “  By  Uncle  Sam,” 
as  he  developes  most  of  them  in  dialogue. 
Although  there  may  be  much  knowledge  of 
human  nature  in  Talleyrand’s  celebrated 
aphorism,  that  speech  was  given  to  man  to 
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conceal  his  thoughts,  yet  a  modicum  of  truth 
may  be  expected  from  admissions  and  remarks 
rendered  in  familiar  conversation.  It  is  with 
such  materials  tourists  lay  the  foundation  of 
all  their  opinions  from  travel. 

\  Without  the  remotest  idea  of  book-making, 
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this  series  of  papers  was  written  from  me¬ 
moranda  made  by  a  mercantile  tourist  during 
twelve  months’  sojourn  in  the  United  States. 
An  enthusiastic  republican,  detesting  the 
mere  epithet  of  subject  previous  to  his  resid¬ 
ing  among  citizens,  he  returned  to  England 
to  consider,  and  ultimately  to  laugh  at  his 
former  republican  phantacies,  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  that  “  the  best  of  all  possible  republics,” 
to  use  the  words  of  La  Fayette,  “is  a  mo¬ 
narchy  surrounded  by  republican  institutions.”' 
That  England  has  such  a  monarchy,  the  whole 
world  (with  a  little  experience  and  compa¬ 
rison)  may  he  challenged  to  bear  witness. 
That  the  United  States  do  not  form  the 
best  of  all  possible  republics,  let  Slavery 
and  Repudiation  cry  aloud  !  And  if  there 
should  be  a  reader  who  cannot  admit  the 
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latter  fact  from  the  mere  enunciation  of 
these  two  words,  it  is  humbly,  hut  earnestly, 
recommended  by  the  present  author  that  he 
should — visit  America. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CATALOGUE  OF  PASSENGERS  CROSSING  THE  ATLANTIC. 

A  Liverpool  pilot  escorted  the  New  York 

packet  ship  -  as  far  as  within  sight  of 

Holyhead,  and  an  hour  or  two  after  he  left  us 
we  experienced  one  of  those  Channel  storms 
which  occasionally  strew  the  western  coast  of 
England  with  wrecks.  The  commencement  of 
the  gale  had  only  been  foreseen  a  few  minutes, 
and  before  the  crew  could  reach  “  the  high  top¬ 
gallant  ”  (as  Shakspeare,  but  not  a  modern 
sailor,  would  say),  our  mizen  top-sail  was 
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blown  over  the  water  like  a  balloon.  Then 
commenced  the  roaring  of  the  masts  and  spars, 
a  sounding  accompaniment  to  the  grand  spec¬ 
tacle  in  which  the  good  ship  was  tossed  like  a 
cork  over  the  mountains  of  wave,  burying  at 
each  descent  her  bows  and  forecastle  in  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  foaming  water  : — 


“  The  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem’d  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble, 

Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake.” 

those  who  had  any  curiosity  to  see  such  a 
stupendous  spectacle  now  confessed  they  were 
a  little  more  than  satisfied.  During  three  days 
we  were  under  bare  poles  on  the  waste  of 
waters,  having  been  blown  from  Holyhead  to 
the  Isle  of  Man  ;  from  thence  to  within  sight  of 
Dublin,  and  across  again  to  the  Welsh  coast ; 
then  recrossing,  we  came  near  Cork  harbour, 
and  thus  tossed  between  the  opponent  battle¬ 
dores  of  the  Irish  channel,  we  at  last  reached 
the  southern  extremity,  and,  entering  the 
Atlantic,  experienced  the  calm  weather  to  be 
expected  at  the  latter  end  of  June. 
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The  curiosity  which  fellow-passengers  on 
the  Atlantic  exhibit  as  to  the  motives  of  each 
for  the  voyage  is  very  considerable,  and  we 
did  not  land  in  the  west  until  every  given 
motive  was  duly  discussed.  The  steerage  pas¬ 
sengers  I  understood  from  the  captain  to  be 
more  than  usually  respectable,  and  those  of  us 
in  the  superior  quarters  more  than  usually  dis¬ 
agreeable.  The  cabin  contained  the  following 
persons,  with  a  few  others  too  insignificant  to 
be  noticed. 

Imprimis,  there  was  as  good  a  specimen  of 
the  Cockney  John  Bull  as  any  one  could  expect 
to  meet  at  the  Fishmonger’s  Hall,  London. 
The  object  of  his  trip  was,  he  said,  “  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes”  the  canals  and  railroads  in 
which  he  was  investing  his  capital,  so  that  he 
might  not  be  “  done”  by  advancing  money  on 
airy  nothings  which  had  a  name  but  no  local 
habitation.  Poor  John  !  In  using  this  pre¬ 
caution  he  thought  himself  safe.  The  canals 
and  railroads  were  absolutely  constructed,  and 
he  returned  to  England  with  great  self-gratu- 
lation,  but  little  dreaming  that  there  could  be 
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such  a  thing  as  national  “  repudiation”  of 
debts  contracted  for  iron  rails,  timber,  sleepers, 
bridges,  and  aqueducts.  This  John  Bull  had 
been,  as  he  was  proud  to  remark,  “  a  bit  of  a 
republican”  ever  since  he  was  as  high  as  his 
father’s  dinner  table,  and,  withal,  such  a  lover 
of  the  African  race  that  he  could  not  contain 
his  indignation  against  the  people  of  the  free 
states  of  America  for  refusing  to  intermarry 
with  their  black  brothers  and  sisters.  But 
as  he  approached  the  American  shore,  and  the 
heat  became  excessive,  he  discovered  that 
nature  herself  had  placed  an  insuperable  bar 
against  an  equality  of  rank  and  friendship 
between  white  men  and  negroes  in  warm 
climates  ;  the  latter  having  so  offensive  an 
odour  as  to  be  not  at  all  agreeable  in  close 
companionship. 

Then  there  was  a  Tennessee  gentleman,  a 
person  of  considerable  importance  in  the  cabin,; 
being  constantly  appealed  to  on  the  subject  of 
the  United  States,  although  he  did  not  deserve 
much  attention  as  a  referee,  having  a  very 
limited  and  but  local  knowledge  of  his  country. 
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He  had  been  to  buy  “  dry  goods”  at  Manchester, 
and  hearing  that  Chester  was  a  fortified  town, 
had  returned  to  Liverpool  by  way  of  that  an¬ 
cient  city.  He  had  his  lady  with  him,  and  they 
both  had  agreed  that  as  London  was  only  like 
New  (York,  and  travelling  in  England  was  very 
expensive,  it  would  be  as  well  to  confine  their 
tour  to  a  trip  to  Dublin,  the  place  of  nativity 
of  the  lady’s  grandfather.  They  had  been  in 
Dublin  a  day  or  two,  and  returning  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  immediately  started  for  New  York.  The 
gentleman,  according  to  his  own  account,  had 
“  got  along”  through  life  by  a  persevering  use 
of  “  great  humanity.”  He  had  commenced 
operations  in  a  very  small  store  in  a  very  small 
country  town,  and  in  possession  of  but  one 
solitary  “  nigger,”  a  mere  lad.  In  due  time 
his  humanity  induced  him,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  buy  the  lad  a  fine  wife,  who  was  (as  the 
Tennessee  gentleman  declared)  “  as  good  as 
new.”  In  less  than  twenty  years  from  that 
time  he  owned  near  thirty  of  the  sable  race, 
about  a  third  of  them  of  one  family.  His 
humanity  was  in  constant  exercise  to  keep 
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these  fellows  in  health  and  strength,  and  he 
did  not  lack  his  reward.  He  professed  it  was 
a  pity  that  all  the  peasants  in  England  were 
not  owned  and  taken  care  of  as  property  by 
the  rich,  for  then  they  would  be  sure  to  be 
well  fed  and  comfortably  clothed.  The  /‘nig¬ 
gers”  on  board  the  vessel  were  as  uncivil  to 
him  as  they  dare,  on  account  of  their  hearing 
he  was  a  slave  owner.  They  were  frequently 
deaf  to  his  calls,  and  acted  and  whispered  in 
bye  corners  with  gestures  significant  of  their 
desire  that  they  might  have  him  to  pummel, 
freely  and  liberally,  over  the  head  and  shoulders. 
He,  on  his  part,  could  not  forget  that  these 
freed  men  looked  like  his  slaves  in  Tennessee, 
and  he  spoke  to  them  in  a  manner  forming  a 
curious  contrast  to  that  used  by  the  other  pas¬ 
sengers.  While  the  John  Bull  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  show  the  stewards  that  he  considered 
them  on  a  natural  equality  with  himself,  by 
speaking  in  a  more  civil  tone  than  he  would 
perhaps  have  spoken  to  white  servants,  the 
Tennessee  gentleman  did  not  lower  one  atom 
of  a  slave  owner’s  dignity.  “  Come  here,  sir,” 
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was  his  usual  manner  of  calling  any  of  the 
African  race ;  the  John  Bull  and  the  ladies 
entreating  them  to  “  be  as  kind  as  — - 

The  most  numerous  family  in  the  cabin  were 
from  the  Emerald  Isle  :  a  mother  of  prodigious 
growth,  both  horizontal  and  perpendicular, 
with  four  strapping  sons  and  three  equally 
strapping  daughters.  A  mystery  hung  over 
these  people.  Their  real  names  were  not  in¬ 
serted  in  the  list  of  cabin  passengers,  and 
the  day  we  sailed  an  officer  of  police  from 
Dublin  came  on  hoard  to  search  for  certain 
property.  The  father  of  the  family  had  been 
in  the  United  States  about  six  months,  previous 
to  which  he  had  held  some  government  situa¬ 
tion  in  Ireland.  There  was  a  rumour  that  he 
had  conceived  too  great  an  affection  for  his 
Majesty’s  revenue,  and  that  a  young  man  in 
the  steerage  had  been  sent  out  by  government 
to  find,  by  means  of  the  family  route,  the  pre¬ 
cise  whereabouts  of  his  location. 

Accompanying  this  family  was  a  French 
gentleman,  who,  brimful,  even  to  overflowing, 
of  republicanism,  was,  without  the  knowledge 
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of  half  a  dozen  English  words,  about  to  have 
a  run  over  Jonathan’s  territories,  with  a  view 
to  admire  his  mode  of  government.  It  was 
not  at  all  surprising  that  the  aforesaid  young 
ladies  smirked  and  smiled,  and  tossed  their 
heads,  and  put  out  one  foot  with  an  apparent 
idea  that  an  insecure  lace  might  trip  them  up 
whenever  the  Frenchman  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  side  curls,  looked  admiringly, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  spoke  a  few 
phrases :  not  at  all  surprising,  as  the  young 
ladies’  brothers  all  declared  their  Gallic  friend 
had  a  large  fortune,  and  an  admirable  mansion 
in  the  south  of  France,  besides  apartments  on 
the  first  floor  of  an  hotel  near  the  boulevardes, 
Paris.  And  how  could  the  young  ladies  resist 
his  choice  of  a  favourite  English  word,  when 
he  exhibited  such  taste  as  to  decide  upon  the 
word  beauteeful,  which  he  applied  in  a  hundred 
different  ways.  Instead  of  addressing  them 
at  the  breakfast  table  with  a 

“  Good  morrow,  it  is  Saint  Valentine’s  day,” 


or  even  a  plain  “  good  morning/’  it  was  his 
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habit  to  have  a  deliberate  look  at  each  of  them, 
from  the  highest  curl  to  the  lowest  flounce, 
and  then  to  drawl  out,  in  a  super-English  tone 
of  intense  feeling — “  beauteeful !  beautee/ul  !  !” 
His  answer  to — “  Do  you  like  this  soup,  moun- 
sier?”  “Did  you  see  the  whales?”  “Will 
you  partake  of  this  intremet  ?”  were,  all  alike, 
beauteeful — or,  yaas,  beauteeful  !  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  voyage  he  exhibited  his  cham¬ 
paign  bill.  The  amount  was  upwards  of  fifty 
dollars,  and  it  was  beauteeful !  but  the  word 
was  accompanied  with  an  ungraceful  shrug  of 
his  shoulders. 

There  were  also  in  the  cabin  a  Philadelphia 
gentleman,  his  son  and  a  daughter,  returning 
home  from  the  tour  of  Europe.  Travelling 
had  evidently  enlightened  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  daughter,  but  appeared  to  have  had  a 
poor  effect  on  his  son,  whose  conceit  of  the 
greatness  and  splendour  of  his  own  country 
was  absolutely  impenetrable.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  an  Englishman  to  converse  with  him 
without  being  shocked,  and  without  resenting 
his  rudeness  in  affecting  contempt  and  hatred 
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of  every  thing  English.  And  yet  the  coxcomb 
had  an  English  name  ! 

The  passengers  in  the  steerage  were  about 
forty  in  number.  A  Manchester  smuggler, 

named  Peter - ,  making  his  sixteenth  trip, 

accompanied  by  a  raw  recruit  for  the  same  me¬ 
ritorious  profession  ;  a  Yorkshire  parson’s  son, 
strongly  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium  and  a 
powerful  swearer,  who  was  expatriating  him¬ 
self  to  Canada  to  marry  a  cousin  and  fell  tim¬ 
ber  ;  a  radical  Cumberland  farmer  and  his 
family,  twelve  in  number,  determined  to  find  a 
location  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  a 
Belfast  excise  officer,  supposed  to  be  a  spy  on 
the  Irish  family  in  the  cabin  ;  a  lazy  Brum¬ 
magem  painter,  with  his  wife  and  four  children, 
and  a  small  legacy  which  had  been  left  him; 
three  half-starved  Manchester  weavers  ;  a  poor 
old  “  Ebrew  Jew  ”  woman  or  Jewess,  emigra¬ 
ting  to  her  son-in-law,  “  a  very  great  marchant 
of  Chatham-street,  New  York,”  who  dealt 
principally  in  woollen  cloth  ready  made  into 
new  and  second-hand  dresses  ;  another  poor 
woman  with  two  children,  about  to  join  her 
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husband,  an  engineer  on  a  rail-road ;  a  radical 
printer,  determined  to  make  his  fortune  by 
journey-work,  accompanied  by  another  of  the 
same  craft,  who  went  with  his  friend  because 
he  had  a  longing  desire  to  see  America ;  a 
Canadian,  who  had  been  looking  after  some 
property  devised  to  him  in  England ;  an  Irish 
butcher,  who,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  had  left  his 
wife  in  New  York  to  have  a  skrimmage  in 
Ballinasloe,  his  native  place,  and  was  now 
about  to  return  to  her ;  and,  lastly,  an  Irish 
farmer’s  son,  who  had  “just  kilt”  a  tithe 
proctor  in  Ireland,  and  was  discovered  on 
board  when  we  were  in  the  Channel,  hid  be¬ 
hind  some  water  casks. 

The  fourth  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  the  declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed — the  greatest  “celebration  day”  in 
the  American  calendar — occurred  when  our 
voyage  was  about  half  accomplished.  We 
were  becalmed,  and  had  exhausted  our  curiosity 
respecting  the  whales  and  grampuses,  which 
are  only  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  spout¬ 
ing  water  from  their  nostrils  over  their  huge 
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carcases.  The  freaks  of  a  shoal  of  porpoises 
around  the  bows  of  the  vessel  had  ceased  to 
call  up  the  harpooner,  who  had  discovered,  by 
experience,  that  he  could  not  strike.  The  bril¬ 
liant  colours  of  the  dolphin,  and  the  gentle 
sailing  of  that  curious  fish,  called  by  sailors 
the  “  Portugee  man-of-war,”  no  longer  at¬ 
tracted  general  attention.  The  fourth  of  July 
was  therefore  hailed  as  an  excellent  excuse  for 
a  little  extra  revelry.  We,  thereupon,  made  a 
humble  request  to  the  captain  for  leave  to  fire 
off  the  great  gun  on  deck,  to  which  petition  he 
was  graciously  pleased  to  accede ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  the  said  gun  would  have  been  dis¬ 
charged,  to  our  great  edification,  but  for  one 
small  accident — it  was  not  in  a  condition  (so 
the  captain  said)  to  be  fired  without  bursting. 
“  but  the  passengers  might  try  it  if  they 
pleased.”  The  passengers  objecting  to  this 
experiment,  mustered  a  brace  of  pistols  and 
three  fowling  pieces,  and  with  these  small  arm's 
managed  a  very  respectable  feu  de  joie ,  after 
which,  crew  and  passengers  gave  nine  times 
nine  cheers,  loud  and  long  enough  to  frighten 
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all  the  monsters  of  the  deep  within  five  miles 
of  us.  The  crew  had  a  holiday  given  them, 
and,  except  when  the  immediate  sailing  of  the 
vessel  required  their  attention,  devoted  the 
day  to  tobacco,  dancing,  and  story-telling,  in 
which  latter  amusement  not  a  few  were  very 
proficient. 

Our  after-dinner  table  was  crowded  with 
champaign  bottles.  John  Bull  was  in  extacies, 
the  Frenchman  thought  the  day  beauteeful,  and 
the  champaign  equally  so  ;  the  ladies  were 
delighted  with  his  brilliant  sallies.  The  Ten¬ 
nesseean  would  not  take  any  wine,  and  with  the 
captain  soon  withdrew  to  the  deck  to  smoke 
his  cigars,  at  which  Bull  became  savage,  and 
swore  that  the  Yankees  were  cold-blooded, 
and  did  not  deserve  to  possess  liberty  if  they 
could  not  admire  and  praise  her  more.  To 
this  I  observed  that  these  Americans  had  seen 
many  anniversaries  of  the  fourth  of  July,  and 
had  no  great  occasion  for  any  enthusiasm  on 
account  of  the  annual  return  of  that  day  :  the 
independence  of  their  country  being  as  firmly 
rooted  as  that  of  any  country  in  the  world,  and 
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I  thought  the  time  would  come  when,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  fourth  of  July  would  be  considered 
to  remind  the  natives  of  the  United  States  that 
their  forefathers  were  once  dependent,  and 
would  be  discontinued.  The  theoretic  repub¬ 
lican  of  Europe,  and  the  practical  republican  of 
America  may  be  equally  stanch  and  settled 
in  their  politics ;  but  the  former  is  a  lover  not 
yet  in  possession  of  the  mistress  of  his  idolatry, 
the  latter  is  a  husband  so  constantly  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  spouse,  as  to  have  ceased  long 
ago  to  indulge  in  the  enthusiasm  so  natural  to 
the  expectant  lover. 

John  Bull. — Ah  !  that  may  be  very  well, 
but  I  don’t  like  it.  Give  me  feeling,  sir,  (strik¬ 
ing  the  table)  feeling ;  none  of  your  cold-blooded 
anti-English  dulness.  I  begin  to  be  afraid  I 
shan’t  above  half  like  these  Yankees  ;  they 
don’t  appear  to  have  any  soul.  Look  at  our 
friend  the  Tennesseean,  he  must  surely  have 
been  descended  from  the  first  settlers,  and  has 
most  wofully  degenerated.  He  drinks  cold 
water,  and  tells  us  of  America  being  the  freest 
country  in  the  world,  while  there  are  more 
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slaves  in  it  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together.  Why  don’t  they  emancipate  as 
the  English  have  done  ?  But  they  have  ceased 
to  be  the  lovers  of  liberty,  as  you  say,  sir,  and 
have  become  husbands — a  sort  of  Blue  Beard 
husbands — with  cat-o’-nine-tails  streaming  in 
blood.  What  have  these  poor  Africo- Americans 
done,  that  they  should  not  be  as  free  as  the 
Anglo  and  Dutch  Americans  ?  Here,  David, 
(one  of  the  black  stewards)  take  a  glass  of 
champaign,  and  drink  to  this  glorious  day  of 
Independence. 

David. — A  never  seed  any  independence,  sa. 
No  ting  like  dat  in  de  ’nited  States  for  poor 
brack  man. 

John  Bull. — Ah!  you’re  right.  Well,  then, 
drink  whatever  toast  you  like  best. 

David. — Here’s  to  de  King  ob  England. 
Bless  lies  Majesty.  He  fren’  to  poor  African, 
and  pay  all  de  money  in  hes  pocket  to  Emanci¬ 
pate  West  Inder  Niggas.  Wish  him  in  ’Merica 
to  help  de  ’bolition  and  ’malgamation  as- 
soities. 

The  young  Philadelphian  hearing  David’s 
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last  remark  about  the  abolition  and  amalgama¬ 
tion  societies,  immediately  addressed  the  man  of 
colour  with — “  David,  you  black  devil,  you  may 
make  yourself  scarce,  and  talk  somewhere  else 
of  your  nasty  amalgamation  doctrines.”  Bull 
at  this  became  offended,  and  observed  that  a 
black  man  was  fit  company  for  the  American 
President,  aye,  or  the  King  of  England.  I 
asked  him  if  he  really  was  as  much  of  an  amal- 
gamationist  as  to  be  careless  whether  his  wife 
were  black  or  white,  or  whether  his  daughter  or 
son  should  marry  one  of  the  negro  race.  Bull 
had  enough  champaign  in  him  to  make  him  ob¬ 
stinate,  and  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
“  Look,”  said  he,  “  at  David.  Isn’t  he  the 
picture  of  honesty  and  good  temper  ?” 

David  grinned  at  this  compliment  and  backed 
out  of  the  cabin  ;  rather  an  unusual  method  of 
making  his  exit,  but  very  useful  to  him  on  this 
occasion  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  as  he  had 
determined  to  appropriate  for  his  own  use  a 
box  of  John  Bull’s  best  Havana  cigars,  which 
were  traced  to  his  possession  the  following 
day.  David  was,  according  to  his  own  account,. 
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an  occasional  preacher  at  one  of  the  African 
churches  in  New  York,  and  this  instance  of 
pilfering,  together  with  several  other  small 
losses,  which  were  not  traced  to  any  of  the 
coloured  gentlemen  in  particular,  induced  John 
Bull  and  the  Tennesseean  to  withold  the  ac¬ 
customed  presents  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
voyage. 

During  the  evening  we  sallied  forth  to  the 
steerage,  to  observe  how  the  passengers  in  that 
division  of  the  vessel  were  fareing,  and  by  way 
of  making  ourselves  agreeable,  we  took  as 
companions  several  bottles  of  wine,  that  no 
embryo  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  board 
should  pass  over  the  glorious  day  minus  the 
means  of  exhilaration.  We  found,  however, 
that  most  of  them  were  good  republicans,  and 
had  not  omitted  to  do  honour  to  the  birth-day 
of  the  Columbian  eagle.  The  old  smuggler 
was  lying  in  a  hammock,  soaking  very  com¬ 
fortably  in  gin ;  his  companion,  the  novice  in 
tariff  evasion,  was  preparing  another  jug  of 
hollands,  warm  with  sugar  ;  the  Canadian,  a 
pious  man,  who  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the 
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steerage  on  Sundays,  was  reading  his  bible, 
and  vainly  endeavouring  to  conceal  his  vexation 
at  the  butcher,  who  sat  opposite  to  him  ridi¬ 
culing  his  devotion  by  a  reiteration  of — “  Oh  ! 
yes.  The  mighty  wonders  done  in  Egypt. 
Amen/’  The  lazy  Brummagemite  was  lying 
in  his  berth,  while  his  wife  was  doing  the  work 
of  two  or  three  women — nursing  one  child, 
beating  another,  and  getting  supper  ready. 
Another  woman  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
discover  the  ailing  of  a  screaming  child — al¬ 
ternately  speaking  to  it  in  Irish,  scolding  it  in 
English,  turning  it  over  to  see  if  a  pin  had 
penetrated  some  tender  part  of  its  person,  and 
coaxing  it  with  a  ride  through  the  air  and  the 
song  of — 

“  Its  my  little  tumsity  tido.” 

The  old  Jewess  was  so  full  of  brandy  and 
water,  which,  she  said,  was  “  exshellent  for  de 
stomach,”  that,  though  we  were  in  a  dead  calm, 
she  was  reeling  about  and  calling  on  Moslies  to 
prevent  the  sinking  of  the  vessel.  The  Irish 
lad,  who  had  “  just  kilt  ”  the  tithe  proctor, 
was  trying  to  play  a  fiddle ;  nine  or  ten  of  the 
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children  were  screaming,  and  one  party  was 
getting  up  three  cheers  for  the  “  land  of 
liberty.” 

We  soon  distributed  our  wine,  and  were 
glad  to  escape  from  the  fumes  and  noise  which 
surrounded  us  by  proceeding  to  the  forecastle, 
where  we  found  the  sailors  enjoying  their  even¬ 
ing  grog,  and  listening  to  the  usual  sailors’  yarns 
respecting  pretty  bar-maids  and  boarding-house 
servants.  One  tough  old  blade  who  had, 
perhaps,  told  so  many  pleasing  fictions  of  this 
description  in  his  time,  that  he  had  either  an 
uncomfortable  conscience  or  a  disinclination  for 
the  subject,  volunteered  a  “true  yarn”  about 
the  American  “  sea  sarpent,”  which,  as  it  has  the 
merit  of  brevity,  I  shall  endeavour  to  relate. 

“You  must  know  that,  thof  I  was  born  in 
England,  I  entered  the  American  sarvice  when 
no  higher  than  this  here  marling  spike.  That’s 
forty  years  since,  and  I  can  remember  it  as  well 
as  thof  it  was  yesterday,  for  I  had  as  near  been 
eaten  by  the  sea  sarpent,  along  with  the  rest 
on  ’em  as  sailed  in  the  ship  I  was  ’prentice  to, 
as  could  be.  You  see  we  belonged  to  the  sloop 
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Congress,  and  traded  atween  Bosson  and  New 
York.  Well,  one  summer  trip  we  hadn’t  been 
out  of  Bosson  harbour  six  hours  afore  we  came 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  (eight  bells)  within 
sight  of  the  sea  sarpent.  We  all  know’d  it 
was  her  at  first  sight,  thof  none  on  us  had  ever 
seen  her  afore,  and  I’m  darn’d  if  ever  I  want 
to  see  her  again.” 

“  What  was  she  like  ?”  asked  one  of  the 
passengers. 

“  Why,  she  was  like  a  sea  sarpent,  to  be  sure, 
with  a  long  pointed  nose,  out  of  which  she 
spouted  water  like  a  whale.  She  had  great 
broad  flaps  of  each  side,  like  wings,  and  there 
was  shell  work,  fore  and  aft,  all  over  her  body.” 

“  How  large  was  she  ?” 

“How  can  I  tell?  All  as  I  know  is,  that 
when  she  come  first  in  sight,  she  just  shoved 
her  figure  head  as  high  as  our  mainmast,  while 
her  tail  was  several  fathoms  off,  curled  up  and 
about  the  size  of  the  bowsprit  of  a  seventy- 
four.  Some  said  as  how  she  was  six  hundred 
feet  long,  hut  I  was  too  young  and  frighten’d 
to  care  whether  she  was  long  or  short.  I 
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know’d  her  head  part  well  enough.  Well,  all 
the  crew  was  on  deck,  and  the  black  cook  was 
just  sarving  out  the  grub,  when  down  comes 
the  head  of  the  sarpent,  and  picks  him  up  in 
her  mouth  as  a  cat  would  the  smallest  leetle 
mouse.” 

“  And  what  did  she  do  with  him 

“  That’s  more  ’an  I  know.  But  off  he  went, 
poor  feller,  as  decent  a  nigger  as  ever  was. 
And  there’s  no  knowing  how  many  on  us 
mightn’t  have  gone  to  Davy  Jones’s  locker,  by 
the  same  short  road,  if  we  hadn’t  cut  pretty 
tarnation  quick  down  the  hatchway,  for  the 
crittur  came  back  two  or  three  times  for  some 
more,  but  hadn’t  a  chance.  The  last  trip  she 
made  she  stuck  her  nose  right  into  the  galley 
fire,  and,  my  eyes!  didn’t  she  spout  water  over 
the  deck  ?  I  guess  she  did,  considerable  of  a 
quantity  and  no  mistake.” 

A  week’s  sailing  after  the  fourth  of  July 
brought  us  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
within  view  of  a  hundred  sail  of  fishing  craft  of 
several  nations.  A  mist  is  said  to  hang  over 
these  banks  throughout  the  year,  and  in  June 
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and  July  the  navigation  is  dangerous  on  account 
of  icebergs,  which  breaking  up  in  spring  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  American  continent, 
float  down  to  this  latitude  during  the  early 
summer  months.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
vessels,  which  with  their  crews  are  totally  lost, 
meet  their  fate  among  these  floating  chrystal 
rocks,  and  one  more  horrible  cannot  Avell  be 
imagined.  We,  however,  steered  clear  of  all 
danger,  and  in  eight  days  were  beating  up 
against  the  stream  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  mists  of  the  banks  had  put  all  our  cloaks 
and  great  coats  in  requisition,  and  these  outer- 
garments  were  always  wet  through  after  half 
an  hour’s  exposure.  We  therefore  experienced 
an  extreme  change  when,  after  forty-eight 
hour’s  sailing  from  the  banks,  we  found  our¬ 
selves  under  a  burning  sun,  and  our  berths  so 
excessively  warm  as  to  induce  us  to  remain  on 
deck  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight. 

For  several  days  previous  to  our  seeing  land, 
I  was  reminded  of  the  encouragement  to  per¬ 
severe  in  his  voyage,  which  Columbus,  when 
about  to  discover  the  new  world,  received  in 
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observing  the  productions  of  land  floating  past 
him.  These  are  always  numerous  in  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  some  of  them  very  exotic  in  appear¬ 
ance,  the  growth  sometimes  of  the  islands  of 
the  South  Seas.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  a  flow  of 
water  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  round¬ 
ing  Cape  Horn,  runs  along  the  coasts  of  South 
and  North  America,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  en¬ 
tirely  lost  until  it  touches  on  the  shores  of 
Europe.  One  day  a  piece  of  carved  Indian 
wood  floated  past  us.  What  a  prodigious  effect 
a  similar  sight  would  have  had  on  Columbus, 
bespeaking  as  it  would  have  done  to  him,  the 
absolute  truth  of  his  theory,  and  the  certain 
proximity  to  his  glorious  discovery ! 

We  now  began  to  meet  with  the  American 
coasting  craft  and  vessels  bound  from  New 
York  and  Boston  for  Europe,  and  we  received 
considerable  pleasure  when,  in  speaking  these 
latter,  we  found  they  were  only  three  or  four 
days  out  from  port.  Speaking  a  vessel  at  sea 
in  a  gale  or  smart  breeze,  when  the  two  ves¬ 
sels  approach  each  other  near  enough  for  their 
respective  captains  to  use  the  speaking  trumpet, 
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is  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  which  can 
be  witnessed  during  a  voyage.  One  of  two 
vessels  which  we  passed  in  this  manner  was  a 
French  brig,  the  captain  of  which  not  being  a 
sufficient  master  of  the  English  language  to 
feel  confidence  in  his  pronunciation  of  the  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude,  chalked  the  numbers  in 
large  figures  on  one  side  of  his  vessel;  but 
these  not  agreeing  with  the  calculations  of  our 
captain,  we  had  a  volley  of  French  explanations 
blown  towards  us  from  the  French  trumpet, 
which  not  being  intelligible,  were  answered  by 
a  volley  of  English  equally  unintelligible  to  the 
Frenchman. 

It  was  the  twenty-first  of  July  when  we 
first  saw  land — Long  Island,  stretching  out 
north  and  south — an  unbroken  series  of  low¬ 
lands,  totally  destitute  of  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  mountain.  The  land  was  first  per¬ 
ceived  at  daybreak,  and  within  an  hour  there 
was  not  a  male  passenger,  with  the  exception 
of  old  Peter  the  smuggler,  and  the  Canadian, 
who  had  not  pulled  off  his  hat  or  cap  to  show 
his  respect  for  the  “  land  of  liberty.” 
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“  The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament/’ 
and  this  title  of  the  “  land  of  liberty,”  applied, 
par  excellence ,  to  the  United  States,  is  so  or¬ 
namental  as  to  be  taken  for  something  intrin¬ 
sically  valuable  by  most  Englishmen  pre¬ 
viously  to  visiting  America.  The  respect  on 
my  own  part  was  heartfelt,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  was  the  same  with  many  others  on  board. 
Theoretic  republicans  are  profound  enthu¬ 
siasts,  and  John  Bull  and  myself  being  red-hot 
politicians  of  this  class,  were  not  to  be  satisfied 
until  we  had  seen  all  the  passengers  pay  the 
homage  of  obeisance  to  Long  Island.  Some 
few  passengers,  therefore,  had  to  exhibit  their 
homage  a  second  time  for  our  especial  satis¬ 
faction.  We  tried  to  make  the  Canadian  bend, 
but  in  vain.  He  thought  it  was  neither  use¬ 
ful  nor  proper,  and  coolly  told  us  we  should 
have  a  different  feeling  towards  the  American 
“  land  of  liberty  ”  before  we  had  been  three 
months  in  the  country.  John  Bull  and  myself 
then  entered  upon  a  discussion  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian,  in  which  we  tried  very  hard  to  make  him 
believe  and  confess  that  the  people  of  Canada 
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were  dissatisfied  with  living  under  the  British 
government,  and  wished  to  join  the  States  ; 
but  we  found  ourselves  very  unsuccessful  in  the 
endeavour  to  impress  upon  his  mind  that  which 
the  experience  of  his  whole  life  contradicted. 
According  to  his  opinion,  the  Canadians  had 
the  happiness  to  live  under  the  most  paternal 
government  in  the  world,  and  under  excellent 
laws,  so  wisely  administered  as  to  afford  a 
proud  comparison  with  the  party  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  among  their  republican  neigh¬ 
bours.  This  man  was  the  first  Canadian  I 
had  conversed  with,  and  so  bigoted  was  I  at 
the  time  in  favour  of  Jonathan’s  system  of 
government,  that  I  set  my  fellow-passenger 
down  as  some  petty  office-holder  under  his 
Majesty,  whose  interest  it  was  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  During  my 
residence,  however,  in  the  States,  I  met  with 
several  Canadians,  and  many  Americans  and 
Englishmen  who  had  visited  British  America, 
who  all  concurred  in  the  same  opinions ;  and 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  justice  of 
those  opinions  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
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more  emigration  takes  place  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada  than  the  reverse.  From 
whence  then  came  the  feeling  which  produced 
the  late  rebellion?  An  answer  is  given  by 
pointing  to  the  French  habitans,  who  have  a 
desire,  not  to  join  the  neighbouring  republic, 
but  to  create  an  independent  Gallic-Canadian 
nation. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  after  we  had  seen  the  northern  extremity 
of  Long  Island,  that  we  came  upon  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey  and  entered  the  bay  of  New 
York,  passing  a  place  called  Sandy  Hook, 
fifteen  miles  from  New  York,  and  within  sight 
of  the  city.  We  were  here  boarded  by  the 
pilot,  a  well-dressed  sailor  in  summer  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  shortly  after  by  the  “  news  gatherer  ” 
to  the  New  York  press,  who  came  in  a  packet 
admirably  constructed  for  swift  sailing.  This 
man  was  a  complete  specimen  of  a  Yankee, 
according  to  the  English  notion  respecting 
one,  and  which  is  thus  elegantly  described  in 
one  of  the  American  songs  : — 
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“  A  Yankee  boy  is  slim  and  tall, 
And  seldom  over  fat,  sir ; 

At  dance  or  frolic,  hop  and  ball, 
As  nimble  as  a  rat,  sir.” 


The  “  news  gatherer  ”  was  tall  and  thin, 
with  straight  hair,  yellow  complexion,  bad 
teeth,  and  his  mouth  overflowing  with  tobacco 
juice.  He  wore  short  nankeen  trowsers,  cloth 
waistcoat  with  gilt  buttons,  a  very  stiff  black 
stock,  and  a  coarse  straw  hat. 

A  few  miles  sailing  up  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  brought  us  to  the  quarantine  ground, 
opposite  three  hospitals — very  pretty  frame- 
wood  buildings,  painted  white,  and  having  at 
first  sight  the  appearance  of  stone.  These  are 
situated  on  Staten  Island,  which,  with  some 
smaller  islands  and  the  Jersey  coast,  form  the 
south-western  boundary  of  the  bay ;  while 
Long  Island  is  on  the  opposite  side.  We  were 
here  in  sight  of  several  batteries,  formidable 
enough  in  appearance,  and  no  doubt  a  suffi¬ 
cient  protection  to  the  port ;  although  not  so 
impregnable  as  every  one  who  resides  in  New 
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York  must  say  they  are  if  he  would  wish  to 
be  thought  agreeable. 

We  anchored  at  this  place  for  the  night, 
having  to  obtain  permission  of  the  medical 
officer  at  the  quarantine  hospitals  before  land¬ 
ing.  The  city  was  in  such  distant  perspective 
as  to  be  but  just  perceptible,  and  it  was  with 
considerable  impatience  that  we  expected  on 
the  following  morning  the  arrival  of  the 
doctor.  This  potentate,  however,  was  an 
early  riser,  and  before  eight  o’clock  gave  the 
passengers  their  first  lesson  in  republican 
equality.  He  came  off  to  us  in  his  barge  with 
four  oars,  and  was  an  original  American  por¬ 
trait,  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
tall-and-thin  “  news  gatherer.5’  He  was  a  man 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  sort  of  English- 
Dutch- American  countenance ;  his  coat  was  of 
nankeen,  his  waistcoat  and  trowsers  white, 
and  a  straw  hat  of  the  largest  size  covered  a 
very  capacious  cranium.  Coming  on  deck,  he 
shook  hands  with  the  captain,  and  after  the 
enquiry — “  all  well  on  board?”  had  been  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  immediately  signed 
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the  ship’s  quarantine  papers  and  departed, 
giving  leave  for  the  cabin  passengers  to  go  on 
shore,  but  detaining  the  steerage  passengers 
until  the  following  day.  To  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  shock  this  decision  gave  the 
feelings  of  the  latter,  I  should  state  they  were 
all  dressed  to  the  best  advantage — not  one  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  remotest  degree  unclean  ;  even 
the  butcher,  the  shabbiest  of  the  party  on  the 
voyage,  was  dressed  in  a  new  top  coat,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  of  them,  as  they  stood 
on  deck,  was  in  the  highest  degree  respectable. 
But  they  had  arrived  in  the  “  land  of  liberty 
and  equality”  in  the  steerage ;  they  had  paid 
but  twenty-five  dollars  passage  money,  and 
were  therefore  to  undergo  twenty-four  hour’s 
purification  at  the  quarantine  ground,  while 
those  who  had  come  out  in  the  cabin  at  the  cost 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  were  legally 
clean  without  undergoing  any  purifying  pro¬ 
cess.  Both  John  Bull  and  myself  were  per¬ 
fectly  mortified  at  this  regulation,  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  which  the  veriest  aristocrat  in  Eng¬ 
land  would  confess.  The  decision,  however, 
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was  given ;  the  steam-boat  which  was  to  take 
the  cabin  passengers  up  the  bay,  came  along¬ 
side  and  we  entered  it,  but  not  without  feel¬ 
ing  ashamed  of  accepting  the  partiality  olfered 
us  over  our  fellow-passengers.  But  we  were 
too  eager  to  get  on  shore,  after  our  five  week’s 
imprisonment,  to  adopt  the  Quixotic  resolu¬ 
tion  of  refusing  the  boon  of  emancipation  held 
out  to  us,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
John  Bull  on  first  hearing  the  doctor’s  deci¬ 
sion.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  I  was 
so  angry  on  the  subject,  that  we  had  proceeded 
half-way  up  the  bay  before  I  had  commenced 
admiring  the  novelty  of  the  scene  before  me, 
or  began  to  speculate  on  the  extent  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  city  to  which  we  were  now 
rapidly  approaching. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

Our  conveyance,  the  steam-boat,  was  not  of 
any  considerable  size,  but  had  two  decks  and 
an  awning  over  the  upper  one,  the  machinery 
being  on  a  level  with  the  lower  deck,  and  the 
helmsman  standing  at  a  wheel  perched  over  all 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat  and  just  in  front  of 
the  chimney.  The  heat  was  intense,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  standing  at  101  in  the  shade,  and  the 
water  in  the  bay  was  as  still  as  a  lake.  The 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  city  was  a  grove 
of  trees  by  the  side  of  a  large  battery  ;  the  sail¬ 
ors  on  board  were  eating  raw  clams,  a  shell-fish 
like  a  cockle,  but  very  tough  and  of  the  size 
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of  the  largest  Irish  oyster.  Our  fellow-pas¬ 
sengers  from  Staten  Island  wore  straw  hats, 
and  most  of  them  linen  jackets ;  the  servants 
on  board  were  all  of  the  coloured  class — from 
the  real  African-black  to  the  slight  tinge  of 
the  lightest  Mulatto.  The  appearance  of  the 
land  on  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  and  the 
Jersey  shore,  was  only  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  of  wood  on  it.  Such  were  the 
trivial  remarks  to  be  made  on  approaching  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  we  found  to  be  built 
towards  the  water  on  two  sides  of  a  triangle, 
the  battery  and  its  grove  of  trees  being  the 
corner  point.  No  distinct  view  of  the  whole 
water-side  can  therefore  be  obtained,  and 
when  we  landed  at  “  Whitehall  ”  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  side,  we  had  lost  sight  of  Long 
Island,  which  is  opposite  the  East  River,  and 
had  now  only  a  view  of  the  Jersey  coast  and 
part  of  the  bay.  The  near  approach  to  the 
New  York  wharfs  is  very  far  from  being  im¬ 
posing — the  wharfs  being  of  wood,  and  the 
houses  immediately  facing  the  river,  low  frame 
and  brick  erections  of  the  meanest  description. 

c  3 
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The  spires  and  towers  of  the  churches  are 
immediately  recognised  to  be  timber  painted 
white,  and  being  all  as  like  each  other  in 
shape  (architecture  would  be  a  term  misap¬ 
plied)  as  casual  design  could  well  make  them, 
the  city  bears  a  very  disadvantagous  compari¬ 
son  with  the  stately  and  imposing  granite  piers 
and  lofty  stone  steeples  of  the  town  of  Liver¬ 
pool. 

We  found  at  Whitehall  carriages  ready  for 
our  conveyance,  and  John  Bull  and  myself 
proceeded  to  the  hotel  to  which  we  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Tennesseean — “  Niblo’s,” 
in  Broadway, — where  after  recording  our 
names  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  we 
obtained  single-bedded  rooms,  which  gave  us  no 
little  satisfaction,  having  been  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  this  mode  of  lodging  was  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  the  United  States.  This 
comfort  taken  possession  of,  it  was  a  pleasing 
piece  of  information,  rather  than  otherwise, 
that  we  were  to  partake  of  the  three  great 
meals  of  the  day  in  company  with  all  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  as  by  this  means  we 
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should  be  immediately  introduced  into  Ame¬ 
rican  society.  My  own  plan  of  operations  was 
to  lose  no  time  in  searching  for  a  private 
boarding-house,  but  I  found  some  difficulty  in 
discovering  among  the  numerous  establish¬ 
ments  of  this  description,  one  where  that 
absolute  necessary  for  an  Englishmans  com¬ 
fort,  a  private  bed-room,  could  be  obtained. 
The  mistresses  of  those  houses  where  I  failed 
of  success,  “guessed  every  thing  would  be 
comfortable” — “no  complaints  of  their  lodg¬ 
ing-rooms  had  ever  been  made,”  and  really 
did  not  seem  to  comprehend  any  possible  dif¬ 
ference  there  could  exist  between  sleeping  in 
a  room  with  six  others,  and  having  the  entire 
atmosphere  of  one  apartment  to  one’s  self. 

My  friend,  the  John  Bull,  suffered  even 
more  than  myself  from  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  climate  and  the  mosquitoes,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  for  the  western  country  in  two 
days,  at  which  time  I  was  to  take  possession 
of  my  new  apartment.  We  therefore  agreed 
to  explore  the  city  together,  which,  however, 
he  wisely  refused  to  do  during  the  extreme 
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heat  of  noon  day,  a  precaution  which  I  had  to 
regret  I  did  not  follow,  as  on  the  second  day 
of  my  arrival  I  was  “  sun  struck,  ”  as  it  is 
termed,  and  had  to  be  well  dosed  with  brandy 
for  about  two  hours  before  I  could  stir  from 
the  store  to  which  I  had  been  carried.  This 
summer  was  considered  much  warmer  than 
usual,  and  the  week  we  arrived  was  the  hot¬ 
test  of  the  season — no  less  than  eight  labourers 
having  dropped  down  dead  at  the  pumps  of 
the  city  during  that  short  time  from  the  effects 
of  drinking  cold  water. 

We  found  the  meals  at  Niblo’s  were  taken 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  adopted  at  eighteen- 
penny  and  half-crown  ordinaries  in  England  ; 
or,  perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  compare  the 
amount  of  politeness  with  that  of  a  stage¬ 
coach  company  dining  on  the  road — every  one 
attending  to  his  own  wants  without  reference 
to  those  of  his  neighbour.  At  Niblo’s  we  cer¬ 
tainly  had  waiters  to  prevent  our  rising  from 
the  table,  but  the  selfishness  of  the  party  was 
occasionally  bordering  on  the  ludicrous.  At 
private  boarding-houses,  where,  perhaps,  thirty 
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or  forty  sit  down  to  one  meal,  with  a  single 
domestic  dodging  between  the  kitchen  and  the 
eating-room,  the  confusion  is  worse  than  at  a 
public  hotel,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  names 
of  one’s  fellow-boarders,  will  procure  a  better 
share  of  the  good  things  on  the  table,  and 
there  is  some  amusement  in  retaliating  upon 
the  very  selfish.  For  instance,  a  loin  of  veal  is 
placed  before  two  persons  particularly  fond  of 
the  kidney,  and  they,  like  good  and  true  re¬ 
publicans,  lovers  of  equality,  divide  that  nicety 
between  them,  just  in  time  to  answer  those 
who  wish  to  “  trouble  ”  them  for  a  piece  of  it 
with — “  I  guess  there  isn’t  any  left,  sir.”  The 
retaliation  is  then  exercised  by  the  disap¬ 
pointed  party  on  the  peas,  or  the  Indian  corn 
dish — three  or  four  persons  emptying  the  en¬ 
tire  contents  on  their  plates,  previous  to  asking 
the  purloiners  of  the  kidney  for  “  a  little  veal 
and  fat  with  a  notion  of  gravy.5’  The  person 
who  helped  himself  and  neighbour  to  the  kid¬ 
ney,  having  the  knife  in  his  hand,  has  now  to 
carve  whilst  his  kidney  is  getting  cold,  and 
the  chance  of  obtaining  any  of  the  prime  vege- 
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tables  is  becoming  entirely  hopeless.  The 
way  in  which  he  cuts  the  meat  is  therefore 
with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  caution — 
one  dig  and  a  stab  of  the  knife  serving  to 
carve  a  plateful.  Eating,  in  the  United 
States,  is  as  perfect  an  affair  of  business  as 
any  in  life.  There  are  few  persons  there  who 
will  not  rise  from  table  before  they  have  swal¬ 
lowed  the  last  mouthful  of  their  meal. 

The  impression  respecting  New  York  re¬ 
ceived  at  landing  was  entirely  lost  sight  of, 
and  an  improved  one  obtained  after  traversing 
the  principal  streets — “  Broadway  ”  and  the 
“  Bowery  ”  yielding  nothing  in  comparison  to 
Oxford-street  and  Tottenham  Court  Road  in 
London,  whilst  some  of  the  new  ranges  of  pri¬ 
vate  dwelling-houses,  faced  with  polished  white 
marble  and  bronzed  iron  ’work,  have  a  truly 
magnificent  appearance  ;  and  although  the  sizes 
of  the  houses  bear  no  proportion  to  the  lordly 
buildings  abounding  in  the  modern  metropolis 
of  Great  Britain,  their  substantial  appearance, 
combining  grandeur  (on  a  small  scale)  with 
extreme  elegance,  outrival  in  solidity  the 
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splendid  stuccoed  palaces  of  the  Regent’s  Park. 
There  is  no  domestic  manufacture  of  the  United 
States  that  excites  so  much  surprise  to  an 
Englishman  as  the  iron  work  with  which  the 
exterior  of  the  dwelling-houses  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  are  ornamented.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  those  two  cities  outrival  the  English 
towns  and  London  itself,  which  is  not  a  little 
extraordinary — the  material  of  which  this  ele¬ 
gant  work  is  composed  being  imported  from 
England.  The  most  classically  shaped  urns, 
pillars  and  other  devices  of  lofty  size  and  ex¬ 
cellent  workmanship,  with  railing,  tastefully 
formed  in  the  shape  of  vine  and  oak  stems  and 
leaves,  compose  the  exterior  iron  work  of  all 
the  principal  houses.  This,  combined  with  a 
marble  flight  of  steps  (sometimes  intruding 
upon  the  pavement  in  a  very  unwarrantable 
manner),  marble  pillars  and  fagade,  and  lamps 
of  bronze  and  plate  glass,  makes  a  very  impo¬ 
sing  entrance  to  the  house  of  a  republican 
aristocrat. 

There  are  but  few  things  which  arrest  the 
eye  of  an  Englishman  perambulating  New 
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York,  different  from  those  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed.  The  niggers,*  speckling 
the  aspect  of  society  without  forming  part  of 
it  except  among  themselves,  are  certainly  not 
the  most  pleasing  feature  for  contemplation  ; 
the  total  absence  of  street-beggars,  however, 
more  than  counterbalances  the  eye-sore,  and 
even  the  rank  odour  caused  by  the  numerous 
coloured  population.  In  summer  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  the  straw  hats  and  linen  jackets,  the  ice 
vans  and  charcoal  carts,  the  portable  lemonade 
fountains  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  the 
cart-loads  of  pine-apples,  melons,  and  peaches  ; 
the  auctioneers  selling  their  goods  under  the 
awning  of  an  umbrella,  bawling  and  guessing ; 
while  the  real  black  chimney-sweeper  chants 
out  his  vocation,  and  some  other  niggers  are 
crying  from  their  wheelbarrows — “  hominy  ” 
and  “hot  corn.”  Add  to  these  a  carter  stand¬ 
ing  up  and  driving  his  vehicle  like  an  ancient 
charioteer,  two  or  three  tradesmen  sitting  at 
their  doors  reading  newspapers,  and  several 
piles  of  wood  in  the  street,  which  some  niggers 

*  The  invariable  pronunciation  in  the  States. 
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are  industriously  sawing  into  “  sizes  for  firing” 
at  their  cross-legged  mills.  To  carry  out  the 
picture  we  must  add  six  pigs*  with  right  of 
common  gutterway,  three  or  four  miserable 
dogs  with  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their 
mouths,  and  a  troop  of  newly-arrived  “  jim  of 
the  ocean  ”  pisantry  around  a  pump,  while  some 


*  The  pig  is  a  most  useful  animal  in  New  York  and  other 
large  cities  of  the  States,  not  only  in  its  familiar  character  as 
a  porker  and  bacon  provider,  but  in  its  extra-official  duty  as  a 
scavenger.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  clever  in 
sweeping  round  a  corner,  or  in  removing  the  earthy  soil  of  the 
road ;  but  he  is  particularly  careful  in  collecting  every  species 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter — tidbits  the  rogue  knows  so 
well  how  to  digest.  Pork  seems  to  be  the  favourite  food  of 
the  natives.  In  the  extreme  heats  of  summer,  fat  ribs  of  fresh 
pork,  as  well  as  legs,  are  served  up  to  the  best  tables  at  din¬ 
ner,  and  pork  steaks  and  chops  at  the  breakfast  table.  No  pious 
and  bearded  Jew  could  ever  have  experienced  more  disgust 
or  horror  at  the  sight  of  this  food  than  I  did  on  seeing  and 
smelling  it  when  the  thermometer  was  at  101  in  the  shade. 
“No  wonder,”  said  I,  “  that  there  are  fifty  people  dying  here 
every  day  of  the  cholera;  no  wonder  that  there  is  jaundice, 
yellow  and  black — yellow  fever  and  black  fever,  in  every  street. 
This  pork,  this  abominable  meazled  food,  this  greasy  bait  for 
infection  must  be  the  cause.  These  pigs — oh,  learned  Jews, 
how  I  do  honour  you  for  your  aversion  of  them ! — these  very 
filthy  street- feeding  swine  bring  the  cholera,  jaundice,  fever, 
and  heaven  knows  what  other  ills  besides.” 
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“  military”  volunteers  must  be  seen  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  ladies  opening  the  windows  to 
obtain  a  peep  at  the  heroes — “  soldiers  in  peace, 
citizens  in  war.”  The  military  are  for  a 
minute  obstructed  by  six  gaudily-painted  co¬ 
vered  carts  filled  with  merchandise,  which  their 
owners,  the  “  western  merchants,”  are  carrying 
home  ;  one — “  fresh  spring- water  ”  locomotive 
from  Long  Island — an  “  American  ginger  cham¬ 
paign  ”  waggon — and  a  dirty  cart  carrying 
the  mail  of  “  U.  S.” — LTncle  Sam  or  United 
States.  The  placards  on  the  wall  are  — 
“American  Theatre.  Native  Talent!” — 
“  American  Museum  ”  —  “  American  Fire¬ 
grates  ” — “  American  Blacking  ” — “  American 
Paper-hanging,”  and  two  political  bills — 
“  Strike  for  Freedom  I  Caucus  meets  on  the 
tenth  instant.  Jackson-men,  do  your  duty!” 
“  Democrats,  —  anti-Masons,  —  Whigs,  — beat 
George  the  Third,  1776 — beat  tyrant  Jackson, 
18 — .  Elective  monarchy — ruin, — despotism. 
Bouse  to  the  fight,  or  slaves  for  ever. — Beat  the 
British.”  The  picture  will  now  be  complete 
with  the  addition  of  a  grocery  store,  on  the 
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outside  of  which,  is  printed  the  following  thirsty 
announcement  : — 


“  French  Brandy,  Congress  Water, 

London  Gin,  Sarsaparilla  Soda, 


Monongahela  Whiskey,  Ginger  Champaign, 


Jamaica  Spirits, 
Yankee  Bum, 
Pine-apple  Cider, 
Albany  Ale, 


Sling, 

Toddy, 
Sangaree, 
Sherry  Cobler, 


Philadelphia  Porter,  Mint  Julep, 

Saratago  Spring-water,  Apple  Jack.” 

The  winter  picture  is  of  course  different  in 
many  respects.  The  snow  is  on  the  ground 
from  four  to  twelve  inches  deep  ;  business  is 
at  a  stand-still ;  the  wheeled  vehicles  disap¬ 
pear,  and  “  sleighs”  (sledges)  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  some  of  them  very  handsome  and  drawn 
by  from  one  to  four  horses  with  bells  round 
their  necks  to  warn  passengers  of  their  other-* 
wise  noiseless  approach  over  the  snow,  are  used 
in  their  stead;  the  rivers  and  canals  are 
blocked  up,  and  the  ice-houses  replenished ; 
the  theatres  and  ten-pin  alleys  (wme-pins  being 
a  prohibited  game)  fill  to  overflowing;  and 
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those  who  have  sweet-hearts  take  them  out  on 
“  sleighing  frolics,”  covered  up  in  large  bear¬ 
skin  wrappers,  in  which  the  warmest  courtship 
is  carried  on  over  the  ice  and  snow.  The 
winter  season  is  peculiarly  propitious  to 
Hymen  in  the  United  States,  as  time  is  not 
then  so  valuable  to  men  of  business  as  it  is  in 


summer. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

NEW  YORK  BOARDING-HOUSE. 

The  inmates  of  a  boarding-house  in  which  I 
“  fixed  ”  myself  in  N&w  York  were,  the  keeper 
of  a  hardware  store  (a  merchant),  ditto  “  dry 
goods,”  ditto  saltery,  ditto  jewellery,  and  ditto 
grocery  ;  a  clergyman  of  the  “  ecclesiastical  ” 
English  church,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
Uncle  Sam’s  navy,  but  who,  previous  to  enter¬ 
ing  the  church,  had  been  in  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,  in  the  “  military  ”  (volunteers),  and  in  a 
mercantile  speculation  in  the  “  Far  West ;  ” 
and  a  German  citizen,  who  had  lost  “  dree 
dousand  ponds  in  Inkland,  and  only  dree  dou- 
sand  dullars  in  dis  Yankee,  but  liked  Inkland 
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best,  cos  de  sentimont  more  free  in  Inkland.” 
There  were  also  Colonel  Islap  Otis,  of  the 
Franklin  Stationary  Store,  three  or  four  mer¬ 
chants  and  bankers’  clerks,  a  teacher  of  the 
pianoforte,  and  a  lady  who  “  embroidered  for 
a  repository,” — a  very  respectable  way  of 
gaining  a  living  in  the  States.  All  these  were 
very  comfortable  people,  who  ate  their  dinner 
at  two  o’clock  if  they  could  find  time,  and  put 
the  affair  off  until  supper  (seven  o’clock),  if 
they  were  too  busy  to  dine  at  the  “  regular 
meal-hour.” 

Perhaps  a  better  view  of  the  peculiarities  of 
American  conversation  among  those  who  may 
be  called,  as  they  are  in  England,  the  middle 
class  of  society,  maybe  obtainedbythe  mimickry 
of  dialogue,  than  by  any  description  which 
would  avoid  the  first  and  second  personals.  So 
we  will  e’en  call  in  the  actors  themselves  at 
Mrs.  Caius  Miggs’s  boarding-house,  and  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature  with  dramatic  pro¬ 
priety.  The  unities  shall  be  preserved,  for  we 
will  have  but  one  set  scene — the  dining-room 
— and  the  time  shall  be  the  twentieth  of  July, 
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from  five  minutes  before  until  twenty  minutes 
after  two  o’clock,  during  which  the  boarders 
must  be  let  in  at  the  street-door,  the  dinner 
served  up  and  eaten,  and  the  dessert  disposed  of. 


THE  DINING-ROOM. 

Mrs.  Caius  Miggs,  and  Wilberforce  How¬ 
ard  ( a  nigger ),  setting  the  table  in  order. 

Mrs.  Miggs. — There  now  !  Put  down  three 
more  knives  and  forks,  and  fetch  a  spare  nap¬ 
kin  to  catch  the  gravy  which  will  be  spilled 
round  the  mutton  dish ;  then  tell  Miss  Kate 
not  to  be  slow  in  serving  up,  and  mind  your 
p?s  and  q’s  when  you  wait  at  table,  Will. 

Will. — Yas,  marm. 

Mrs.  Miggs. — Put  the  Yoon*  at  the  top, 
and  the  barn-door  he  biddyt  at  the  bottom ; 
let  the  terrapansj  be  in  the  middle,  the  mush, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  in  dine  corn  at  each  corner, 
the  mutton  near  the  ’coon,  and  let  every  one 
have  two  plates,  so  that  he  can  help  himself 
when  he  wants  a  clean  one. 

*  Racoon.  +  A  fowl  of  the  masculine  gender. 

\  Small  tortoises. 
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Will. — Yas,  marm.  An*  shall  I  pup  four 
pieces  bread  for  Culnel  Otis,  marm  ? 

Mrs.  Miggs. — What  for,  Will  ? 

Will. — ’Cos  he  bery  fond  ob  bread,  marm, 
and  bery  fond  ob  calling  out  for  bread  jest  as 
I  doing  someat  else,  marm.  But,  marm,  wull 
you  call  me  Wulberforce,  and  not  Wull,  as  if  I 
wus  one  ob  dem  niggers  just  caught.  Much 
more  genteel er,  marm.  Wull  bery  wulgar  name. 

Mrs.  Miggs. — No,  I  will  not  call  you,  or  any 
other  nigger,  Wilberforce,  or  any  such  tedious 
name.  Will  is  a  good  name  enough  for  a  nig¬ 
ger  in  my  establishment.  If  you  want  a  better 
name,  you  must  go  and  take  your  ugliness  to 
one  of  those  fine  marble  houses  in  Lafayette- 
place,  or  Waver  ley-square,  and  pay  me  back  the 
wages  I  advanced  when  you  went  to  the  last 
nasty  nigger  ball.  And  don’t  be  standing  there 
like  the  wooden  Jim  Crow  at  the  blacking 
maker’s  store,  but  dish  up  the  dinner,  and  see 
you  ring  the  bell  at  two  o’clock  exactly.  Yes¬ 
terday  the  dinner  was  not  over  till  near  half¬ 
past,  on  account  of  your  not  attending  when 
the  clock  struck.  \_Exit  Mrs.  Miggs. 
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Will — (solus). — Hoighty  toighty  !  What  a 
debil  ob  a  rage  ole  ooman’s  in  !  I’ll  look  out  for 
anoder  place.  Too  much  wark  here.  Twenty 
boarders  ;  eight  in  one  room,  six  in  anoder, 
an’  the  new  Englisher  in  de  little  room.  Den 
dere’s  two  in  one  attic,  two  in  de  oder,  and 
Miss  in  de  back  room,  all  snug  and  comfortable, 
while  I’m  up  in  the  cock-loft,  where  de  mos¬ 
quitoes  come  when  de’re  full-grown  and  bite 
hardest.  Den  in  winter  time  Missus  Miggs 
berry  sparing  ob  blankets :  onny  seben  on  my 
bed,  so  I  has  to  borrow  de  rug  ebery  night  to 
keep  ma  foot  warm.  ( Street-door  bell  rings.) 
Here  come  some  ob  de  fellas  to  dinner :  I 
wish  ’em  all  had  latch  key.  Sassy  fellas.  Em 
no  respec’  for  niggas.  Toder  day  Culnul  Otis 
ses  to  me,  ses  he,  Wull,  ses  he,  dib  you  eber 
try  bear’s  grease,  ses  he,  to  make  de  hair  grow  ? 
No,  ses  I,  cos  I  has  plenty.  You’re  telling  a 
powerful  tarnation  thumper,  ses  he,  cos  all  your 
hair  is  wool,  ses  he.  ( Street-door  bell  rings). 
Rot  ye  !  open  de  door  yerself. 

Mrs.  Miggs — (below). — Will ! 

Will. — Yas,  marm.  Sassy  ooman. 
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Mrs.  Miggs — (below). — Will,  I  say,  you  lazy 
nigger  ! 

Will. — Coming,  marm ;  no  ways  slow. 

[Exit  Will. 

Re-enter  Will  with  Englishman. 

Will. — An  Englisher  !  New  border.  Plenty 
ob  dullars.  Not  keep  ’em  long.  One  or  two 
for  maself  aa  hope.  ( Aside.)  Hab  de  honor  to 
show  war  oo  sit,  sa.  Bery  fond  of  English. 
Do  any  ting  for  ’em.  ( Grins  violently ).  Not  so 
proud  as  ’Mericans,  sa  ;  no  ways. 

Englishman. — What  time  will  dinner  be 
ready  ? 

Will. — Dibn’t  Missus  Miggs  tell  oo,  sa  ? 

Englishman. — She  said  about  two  o’clock. 

Will. — Yas,  sa  ;  ’bout  two.  Just  as  de 
clock  strike. 

Will  puts  the  dinner  on  the  table.  Street- 
door  bell  rings.  [ Exit  Will. 

Englishman — ( solus ). — Will  it  ever  be  cool¬ 
er?  What’s  the  use  of  eating  and  drinking  in 
this  infernal  heat,  when  the  mosquitoes  won’t 
let  a  man  sleep  ?  One  hundred  in  the  shade  ! 
Egad,  I  wonder  where  they  find  the  shade.  In 
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the  anti-Jackson  ice-house,  or  the  sepulchre  of 
the  twenty-third  church  of  the  Dutch  Reform¬ 
ed  Association  in  Caucus-street,  1  calculate. 
Nice  word  that  for  the  heat. 

Re-enter  Will  with  a  large  hell,  and  looks 
up  at  the  clock. 

Will. — Him  bery  slow  to  strike. 

Englishman. — What  are  you  about  ? 

Will. — Keeping  watch  ober  de  clock,  sa. 
When  ’em  toll  de  ’larum  aam  told  to  toll  dis, 
to  tell  de  borders  to  dine.  Bery  nice  dinner 
if  ’em  eat  it  hot. 

(All  the  knockers  in  the  street  in  action. 
The  large  dinner-bells  in  Major  Raminhorn’s 
music-store,  Captain  Bott’s,  and  Mrs.  Wash¬ 
ington  Souza^s  houses  are  rung.  At  last  Mrs. 
Miggs’s  clock  strikes,  and  Will  goes  to  the 
dining-room  door  and  rings  a  peal  of  fifty 
vibrations.  Instanter  enters  Mrs.  Miggs,  who 
bows  to  the  Englishman  and  takes  her  seat. 
Mr.  Caius  Miggs,  the  Rev.  Monroe  Stubhings, 
Colonel  Islap  Otis,  and  Messrs.  Adams  Lag- 
range,  Hiram  Dodds,  Jefferson  Piper,  Stuy- 
vesant  Van  Dickerbotham,  &c.,  enter,  take 
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tlieir  places  and  begin  to  help  themselves. 
Some  put  the  vegetables  on  their  plates  and 
then  hand  them  for  “  notions  ”  of  meat ; 
others  take  the  meat  first.  Free  and  easy,  but 
each  looking  out  for  a  dig  from  his  neighbour’s 
elbow.) 

Mr.  Miggs. — Considerable  warm,  sir,  to-day. 

Englishman. — One  hundred  in  the  shade,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Miggs. — Yes,  I  expect  it  is.  Warmest 
day  we’ve  had  yet.  Very  trying  to  an  English¬ 
man,  I  expect.  I  guess  it’s  fine  autumn 
weather  now  in  England. 

Englishman. — Oh,  no  :  this  is  the  warmest 
time  of  the  year  there. 

Mr.  Miggs. — Possible  !  Considerable  like 
America,  I  calculate,  in  every  thing. 

Rev.  Monroe  Stubbings. — I  have  been  in 
England.  It  is  as  like  America  as  a  small 
place  can  well  be  like  a  large  one. 

Mr.  Miggs. — No  wonder.  The  cotton  trade 
and  the  hardware,  and  the  dry  goods  trades 
link  the  two  nations  in  friendly  relations,  and 
our  packets  sail  so  frequently  for  Liverpool 
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and  London,  that  the  latest  improvements  and 
American  inventions  are  carried  to  England 
as  soon  as  to  the  Far  West.  You  have  heard 
of  the  Fulton  spade,  sir,  and  the  Manhattan 
plough  ? 

Englishman. — Not  in  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Miggs. — Ah  !  You  will  be  in  haste,  1 
expect,  to  visit  Washington.  Several  thousand 
inventions  there  all  in  one  room ;  and  they 
come  in  so  fast  that  Congress  is  going  to 
build  an  extra.  The  progress  of  the  American 
people  in  the  arts  and  sciences  renders  the 
present  century  the  most  extraordinary  since 
the  golden  age  of  the  Romans.  I  calculate 
I’m  right  in  saying  so,  sir.  (To  the  Rev. 
Monroe  Stubbings,  the  naval,  legal,  commer¬ 
cial,  military  clergyman.) 

Rev.  Monroe. — Considerable.  Hardware, 
crockery  and  cotton,  with  all  the  other  require¬ 
ments  of  commercial  barter,  form  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  money  means  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  but  we  must  never  forget  that  we  owe 
everything  under  heaven  to  the  genius  of  our 
countrymen,  particularly  those  of  the  eastern 
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states — the  true  spirit  of  our  institutions,  both 
federal  and  local,  and  the  glory  of  our  naval 
and  military  establishments,  which  cause  the 
American  name  to  be  respected  and  feared  as 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world  wherever  our 
flag  is  hoisted  from  the  mizen-top. 

Col.  Otis.  —  You  have  obtained  rank  in 
the  navy,  sir,  I  expect  ? 

Rev.  Monroe. — Yes,  sir,  I  was  senior  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  corpse  of  sharp-shooting  mid¬ 
shipmen  on  board  Uncle  Sam’s  frigate  Consti¬ 
tution,  when  a  boy.  But  I  have  since  been  in 
the  military  ;  the  Bunker’s  Hill  dragoons,  a 
very  fine  volunteer  company — uniform,  grey, 
turned  up  with  green.  I  was  captain  one  year, 
but  they  out-voted  me  the  next  because  I  went 
the  whole  anti- Jackson  ticket.  There  were  only 
two  bankites  *  besides  myself  in  the  regiment 
— sixty-five  strong.  All  the  rest  were  demo¬ 
cratic  Whigs. 

Col.  Otis. — I  hold  with  them,  sir.  I  am 
Jackson  every  possible  way,  and  never  shall  be 
slow  in  showing  it.  My  motto  is,  “  Jackson, 

*  Partizans  of  the  United  States  bank,  or  “  Monster.” 
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Van  Buren,  and  remember  New  Orleans.” 
Old  Hickory  *  for  ever,  and  may  aristocracy 
be  drummed  out  of  the  country,  the  band 
playing  Yankee  Doodle  backwards,  the  last 
note  first,  to  show  that  the  true  lovers  of 
republicanism  are  determined  to  enjoy  the 
institutions  of  this  country  any  way  they  like 
best,  first  or  last,  free  and  equal.  That  is  my 
opinion,  sir  ;  but  no  offence  to  your  clerical 
character.  Fm  a  true-born  American,  I  am  ; 
that’s  a  fact.  Feel  it  all  over  me,  waking  or 
sleeping. — Will !  you  have  run  away  with  my 
cheese-plate,  you  nigger. 

Rev.  Monroe. — My  profession,  sir,  teaches 
me  never  to  be  offended,  and  I  hold  politics  to 
be  only  of  second-rate  interest ;  but  yet  I  feel 
bound  by  every  tie  to  carry  the  bank  through, 
and  uphold  the  internal  improvements,  f 

*  General  Jackson. 

f  On  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  a  great  question 
is  raised  in  the  States,  one  party  being  in  favour  of  carrying 
on  improvements  by  means  of  state  loans  and  general  taxation  ; 
the  other  party  opposing  this  plan,  on  the  ground  of  its  pro¬ 
ducing  state  patronage  and  loan-mongering  in  the  paper 
currency.  And,  as  much  of  the  real  capital  invested  in  the 
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Col.  Otis. — Aristocracy  and  tyranny !  I 
go  entirely  with  the  anti-internal  improve¬ 
ment.  Downright  robbery  !  What  would  the 
original  federalists  have  thought  of  this  inter¬ 
nal  improvement  vote  ?  And  where  will  the 
pay  for  the  pews  he,  if  the  currency  is  not 
made  right  slick  and  fair  ? 

Van  Dickerbotham. — De  currency  is  not  so 
goot  as  may  be  ;  daCs  a  fac*.  Currency  in 
Inkland  goot ;  cos  vy  ?  Inkland  ritch  and 
uphold  cretit,  put  down  de  hanks  vot  hov  no 
capitol.  No  hank  issue  nots  onder  vive  ponds 
(vive  and  twendy  dullars).  VoCs  a  fac*  here? 
Ve  issue  von  dullar  nots  ven  ve  a*nt  vorth 
vive  zents.  Ve  svindles  ’em  vot  takes  -’em, 
and  Inkland  stops  de  svindle.  I  loze  dree 
douzand  ponds  in  Inkland.  Vot  of  dat?  I  loze 
it  vidout  svindle,  I  loze  dree  douzand  dullars 
in  dis  New  Yark  vid  svindle.  Dey  comb  to  me 
and  zay,  I  hov  von  douzand  acres  in  de  vest 
vor  vive  hondred  dullars.  I  buy  ’em  vair  and 

state  loans  is  raised  in  England,  some  go  so  far  as  to  call  the 
“  internal  improvement  vote,”  treason — “  selling  the  country  to 
foreigners,”  &c. 
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get  svindle,  cos  the  Hingins  von’t  clar  out  of 
de  acres. 

Col.  Otis — We  will  exterminate  the  In- 
dines,  sir,  shortly. — A  notion  of  melon  before 
it  is  gone,  if  you  please  l — The  military,  or,  if 
not,  the  regulars,  will  exterminate,  1  calculate, 
or  I  know  nothing  of  my  profession. 

Rev.  Monroe. — It  is  a  pity  they  cannot  be 
converted. 

Mr.  Miggs. — Well,  sir  (to  the  Englishman), 
how  do  our  Yankee  dinners  agree  with  you  'l 
Have  you  progressed  in  the  melons  yet  ?  I 
have  often  expected  to  hear  of  their  being- 
taken  over  to  England. 

Englishman. — We  have  melons  there. 

Mr.  Miggs. — Possible  !  Cobbett  took  over 
corn,  but  I  never  heard  of  our  melons  being 
tried  there.  Major  Noah  should  have  written 
on  that  subject  in  his  “  Evening  Star.”  But 
perhaps  the  fact  was  never  properly  reported. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  fault  in  your  news¬ 
papers,  particularly  in  the  London  ones.  They 
don’t  enlarge  upon  internal  improvements  as 
ours  do. 
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Col.  Otis. — Quite  right.  They  are  the 
destruction  of  any  constitution. 

Mr.  Miggs. — Would  it  not  be  a  good  spec 
for  one  of  our  editors  to  go  out  to  England 
and  establish  a  newspaper  in  London  on  the 
American  plan  ?  though,  I  expect,  there  would 
be  a  great  national  preju dice  against  him. 

Englishman. — Allow  me  to  say  that  the 
English  are  nearly  free  from  national  preju¬ 
dice  ;  and  with  respect  to  Americans,  the 
English  certainly  have  no  prejudice  against 
them . 

Rev.  Monroe. — Then,  sir,  I  will  ask  how 
came  Mrs.  Trollope’s  book  on  the  United 
States  to  be  believed  in  England  ?  Had 
Captain  Hall  Basil,  or  Basil  Hall,  no  national 
preju  dice  ?  Can  we  imagine  people  writing 
such  libels  who  have  no  national  prejutfo’ce  ? 

Col.  Otis. — As  to  Captain  Hall  and  Mrs. 
Trollope,  there  is  no  doubt,  I  expect,  that  they 
were  paid  by  the  House  of  Lords  for  writing 
what  they  did.  Mere  spies,  sir,  sent  over 
here  on  purpose  to  write  against  our  freedom 
and  independence.  There  aint  six  words  in 
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either  of  their  books,  downright  true,  and 
most  of  the  remarks  is  considerable  ungram¬ 
mar-like  and  slick  nonsense.  We’ve  done  all 
we  can  to  make  friends  with  the  British  since 
last  war;  but  it’s  of  no  use,  no  ways.  New 
Orleans  battle  chokes  ’em,  and  they  can’t  see 
straight  when  they  think  of  it.  Do  you  recol¬ 
lect,  sir,  when  the  news  arrived  in  England  ? 
Is  it  true  they  took  down  all  the  church  bells 
that  they  toll  on  celebration  days,  when  they 
heard  of  it?  It  must  have  been  a  powerful 
thunder-clap,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Miggs. — That’s  a  fact.  Awful ! 

Englishman. — I  never  heard  of  their  taking 
any  bells  down.  They  pealed  merrily  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

Rev.  Monroe. — Ah  !  that  was  a  wonderful 
interposition  in  favour  of  the  British.  Their 
allies  prevented  their  total  destruction  just  in 
time. 

Mr.  Miggs. — You  may  say  that. 

Col.  Otis. — Considerable  smart.  But  look 
what  a  host  they  had  to  back  them ;  all  the 
finest  military  in  Europe,  except  the  French. 
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And  then  their  numbers  being  double  the 
French. 

Englishman. — Not  quite,  colonel. 

Col.  Otis. — Sufficiently  near  to  swear  to  it, 
sir,  I  guess. 

Englishman. — Ha  !  ha !  Well ! 

Col.  Otis. — You  may  laugh,  sir,  but  there^s 
no  mistake.  We  are  unprejudiced  in  favour 
either  of  the  French  or  British,  and  we  com¬ 
pare  the  accounts  given  by  both  parties,  which 
convinces  us  that  the  French  account  must  be 
correct.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  have  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Europeans,  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
British,  particularly  the  Welsh,  or  ancient 
British.  But  at  the  same  time  I  think  thev 
boast  a  leetle  too  much,  and  are  a  very  pre¬ 
judiced,  ignorant  set  of  people,  compared  with 
more  polished  nations. 

Mr.  Miggs. — What !  Are  you  going,  sir  ? 
You  caffit  get  rid  of  the  John  Bull  feeling  yet, 
I  expect.  But  you  have  not  been  here  long 
enough  to  compare  us  with  the  British.  In  a 
month  or  two - 

Englishman. — Gentlemen, — I  have  been 
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long  enough  in  America  to  see  that  it  is  a 
great  pity  the  Americans,  in  reflecting  on  their 
European  origin,  do  not  understand  that  their 
greatest  pride  should  be  to  boast  they  are 
an  English  race,  under  a  different  climate 
to  their  European  forefathers,  but  with  a 
government  of  their  own  choice,  copied  from 
the  government  their  forefather’s  chose  ;  and 
that  while  free  and  independent  as  a  nation, 
they  are  bound  by  the  most  enduring  ties 
— the  ties  of  religion,  laws,  and  language — 
to  the  English.  When  the  Americans  really 
forget  to  respect,  and  do  not,  as  at  present, 
merely  pretend  to  have  a  disrespect  for  Great 
Britain,  they  must  previously  have  lost  all 
respect  for  themselves.  It  is  impossible  for 
either  to  be  at  a  great  premium  while  the 
other  is  at  a  discount. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WHITEHALL  AND  THE  BATTERY. 

A  SCENE  OF  ACTION. 

Scene. — “  Whitehall”  and  the  “ Battery  ,”  New  York. 
— Great  collection  of  loafers  (loungers). — A  steam¬ 
boat  advances  :  enter  from  it  a  “  news  eollector”  and 
Commodore  Martin ”  of  the  “news  collectors’  fleet,” 
with  an  enormous  bundle  of  newspapers. 

First  News  Col. — Three  cheers  for  the 
“  Morning  Herald  ”  and  the  cash  system  ! 
Down  with  the  locofocoes  and  kitchen  cabinet ! 
The  loafers  cheer.  Enter  two  news 
collectors  in  haste. 

Second  News  Col. — Are  we  too  late  ? 
First  News  Col. — To  be  sure  you  are,  you 
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loafing  Wall-street  incapables.  I  snuffed  tlie 
steam  when  it  was  a  hundred  and  thirty- five 
miles  off  at  sea ;  seven  editors  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  compositors  are  all  ready  for  a  second 
edition  frolic,  and  in  twenty  minutes  we  shall 
have  the  “ Herald”  out  with  the  most  talented 
extracts  from  the  European  papers  ever  seen 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  Another  cheer 
for  the  go-a-head  principle  ! 

Loafers  gives  a  faint  cheer.  Exit  first 
collector  with  the  newspapers. 

Second  News  Col.  —  I  say,  Commodore 
Martin. 

Martin. — Out  with  it,  as  I  says  to  the  knife 
when  I  opens  a  clam.  * 

Second  News  Col. — Couldn’t  you  give  us 
some  of  the  news  by  the  Great  W estern  ? 

Martin. — I  guess  I  could  purty  smart.  I 
carried  the  whole  of  the  papers  ashore  with 
my  own  hand,  and  read  some  of  *em  while 
boating. 

Second  News  Col. — How  many  passengers 
did  you  see  on  board  ?  How  many  are  there  ? 

*  A  shell-fish  like  a  cockle,  but  as  large  as  a  native  oyster. 
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Martin. — Why  I  saw  twenty,  and  another 
man  saw  thirty  ;  that  makes  fifty  altogether. 

Second  News  Col, — (  Writes  in  pocket-book ) 
“  Fifty  passengers.”  Did  you  hear  of  any  of 
their  names  ? 

Martin. — Yes;  there  was  the  Hon.  Aldin 
Stephanoff  of  Alabama,  and  the  young  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Wilfulton. 

Second  News  Col. — (  Writes)  “  One  of  our 
most  talented  citizens,  the  Honourable  Aldin 
Stephanoff,  and  his  excellency  the  Marquis 
of  Wilfulton,  a  young  European  nobleman, 
about  to  make  the  tour  of  our  great  country.5’ 
But  what  political  news  did  you  read  ? 

Martin. — Why,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
or  Liverpool,  I  forget  which,  had  dined  with 
two  famous  giants  and  other  men  in  armour, 
counted  twenty  nails  before  Lord  Chancery,  and 
had  gone  swan-hopping  up  the  river. 

Loafer. — He’s  joking  ;  that’s  a  fact. 

Martin. — Well,  I  may  be,  but  don’t  know  as 
I  am,  for  I’ll  take  an  immortal  oath  I  read  it. 

Second  News  Col. — Oh,  like  enough  !  I’ve 
made  more  curious  extracts  than  those. 
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Martin. — Another  paper  I  read  said  that  all 
the  ministers  in  England,  without  exception, 
(and  there  must  be  considerable  of  them),  had 
dined  on  a  Black  Wall,  on  fish. 

Second  News  Col. — Kind  of  what  they  call 
solemn  fast.  What  new  religion  have  they 
raised  since  we  sent  them  Mormonism  from  the 
Mississippi  Jerusalem  ?* 

Martin. — Why,  one  paper  said  some  heads 
of  houses  were  turning  out  to  be  pussy-cats  and 
catholics,  and  it  might  raise  the  price  of  red 
mullet  by  next  fish  day. 

*  Some  readers  may  not  be  aware  (and  therefore  is  it  noted) 
that  Mormonism  is  a  religion  invented  to  raise  the  price  of 
land  in  the  smiling  but  partly  unwooed  valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  It  has  been  revealed  by  means  of  a  book  engraved  on 
gold  plates,  and  buried  in  one  of  the  United  States  fourteen 
hundred  years  before  the  discovery  of  America,  that  the  exact 
centre  of  some  property,  owned  by  a  few  “  Latter-day  Saints” 
in  the  Mississippi  State,  is  the  most  proper  place  in  that  or  any 
other  country  to  build  “  The  New  Jerusalem,”  which  is  to 
become  and  remain  (during  a  thousand  years  before  the  end  of 
all  things)  the  seat  of  an  universal,  theoretic,  theocratic  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  and  the  admirers  of  “new 
lights”  are  petitioned  to  come  forward  religiously,  and  pur¬ 
chase  town  lots  and  water  privileges  in  this  “  happy  valley,” 
and  dissect  the  adjacent  country  with  zigzag  fences  and  pike 
improvements — and  the  “Latter-day  Saints”  will  ever  pray! 
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Second  News  Col. — Ah  !  that  won't  do  at 
all.  However,  I’ll  write  it  down,  and  shall  head 
it  “  curious  if  true.’'  Anything  more  ? 

Martin. — No.  But  let  me  see.  Ah!  I 
have  it.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  turned 
fishmonger,  and  has  dined  with  the  Fishmongers5 
Company  along  with  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Duke  of  Sussex ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
going  to  be  a  goldsmith. 

Second  News  Col. — None  of  your  nonsense, 
commodore.  Don’t  poke  your  fun  at  me. 

Martin. — Well,  if  you  don’t  believe  me,  here 
comes  a  boat-load  of  passengers.  Ask  them. 
If  you  want  news  from  me,  you  must  chew 
what  I  give  you,  and  not  what  you  choose,  as 
the  ’coon  said  when  it  gave  an  empty  clam-shell 
to  a  terrapan.  [Exit  Martin. 

Enter  from  a  boat  the  Marquis  of  Wil- 
fulton  in  a  yacht  jacket ,  and  his 
valet  in  plain  clothes. 

Marquis. — I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  this 
is  a  lounging  place  for  the  New  Yorkists. 

Second  News  Col. — Stranger ;  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  language  we  call  ourselves  Yorkers. 
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Marquis. — Thank  you  for  correcting  me, 
sir.  What  may  the  name  of  this  place  be  ? 

Second  News  Col. — The  Battery. 

Marquis. — And  which  is  the  way  to  Astor’s 
Hotel  ? 

Second  News  Col. — Why,  stranger,  if  you 
go  through  Chatham-place,  and  up  Broadway 
to  the  Park,  you’ll  find  it  on  the  left.  Are  you 
British  ? 

Marquis. — No,  sir. 

Second  News  Col. — Why,  you’re  not  Ame¬ 
rican  ? 

Marquis. — No,  sir. 

Second  News  Col. — Neither  British  nor 
American;  that’s  singular! — (Writes)  “  Sus¬ 
picious  character ;  says  he  is  neither  British  nor 
American,  yet  speaks  our  language.  Beware 
of  London  thieves/’  When  you  go  through 
Chatham-place,  stranger,  you’ll  see  the  spot 
where  there  was  a  leaden  king,  which  we 
melted  down  into  bullets  for  the  English.  I 
hope  none  of  ’em  hurt  any  of  your  family. 

Marquis. — I  believe  not. 
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Second  News  Col. — That  was  considerable 
of  lucky  as  you’re  British. 

Marquis. — I  am  not  British,  sir. 

Second  News  Col. — You’re  very  mysterious. 
How  did  you  learn  our  language  ? 

Marquis. — Egad,  I  don't  recollect. 

Second  News  Col. — Is  the  Marquis  of  Wil- 
fulton  on  hoard  the  Great  Western  ? 

Marquis. — No,  he  is  not. 

Second  News  Col. — I  was  told  he  was. 
Commodore  Martin,  who  carried  the  news 
ashore,  advised  me.  Commodore,  said  I,  what 
is  curious  and  genooin  from  the  old  country  ? 
Two  bull-dogs,  a  greyhound,  and  a  marquis, 
said  the  commodore. 

Marquis. — The  Marquis  of  Wilfulton  was 
on  board. 

Second  News  Col.  —  (  Writes )  “  Prevari¬ 
cates  when  asked  questions.  Is  dressed  as  a 
sailor,  but  the  quality  of  the  cloth  shews  the 
disguise."  I  say,  stranger,  those  are  curious 
buttons  of  yours. 

Marquis — (Aside  to  his  valet). — This  fellow 
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is  determined  to  become  a  nuisance.  Walk  up 
and  down,  sir,  stiffly.  I  shall  tell  him  you  are 
the  Marquis  of  Wilfulton,  and  I  am  your  ser¬ 
vant.  Play  my  lord  well,  and  you  shall  have 
five  pounds. 

Valet. — Eh,  my  lord. 

Marquis. — I  beg  your  lordship’s  pardon  ;  five 
dollars,  I  think,  will  be  sufficient  for  so  easy  a 
performance. 

Second  News  Col. — His  lordship  !  Why 
that  prim  fellow  must  be  the  Marquis  of  Wil¬ 
fulton  !  How  came  I  not  to  think  of  that 
before  ?  How  he  is  strutting  to  be  sure  I 
Broadway  won’t  be  wide  enough  to  hold  that 
lord,  even  if  he  takes  up  doth  sides  of  the  street 
at  once.  What  a  speckylation  it  would  be  to 
make  him  come  to  our  boarding-house  !  Mrs. 
Miggs  would  make  a  fortune  after  it.  All  the 
vacant  beds  would  be  engaged  in  no  time.  Two 
hundred  dollars  a-week  coming  in :  I  would  in 
two  years  leave  off  news-collecting  and  report¬ 
ing,  go  to  the  west,  establish  a  Polar  Star  and 
Beacon  of  Liberty ,  buy  land,  and  go  gunning  in 
my  own  woods  twice  every  day,  and  all  day  on 
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Sunday.  This  now,  I  take  it,  is  a  real  white 
man-servant.  I’ll  see.  Stranger  ;  I  calculate 
you  were  going  to  tell  me  what  sort  of  buttons 
those  are. 

Marquis. — Why,  they  are  livery  buttons. 

Second  News  Col. — What  on  earth  is  a 
livery  button  ? 

Marquis. — Why,  you  must  know  the  Marquis 
of  Wilfulton,  that  exalted  individual  whose 
noble  mien  and  graceful  carriage  cannot  have 
failed  to  arrest  your  attention,  is  a  Captain  in 
the  Royal  Yacht  Club,  and  I  wear  his  livery. 
He  is  my  master. 

Second  News  Col. — I  guess  you  speak  like  a 
slave  in  the  south.  There  are  no  masters  here. 
I  expect  this  is  a  free  state. 

Marquis. — It  appears  to  me  you  think  so. 

Valet. — John. 

Marquis. — That’s  my  name,  I  suppose.  Yes, 
my  lord. 

Valet. — Look  after  your  lordship’s,  I  mean 
my  lordship’s  baggage,  and  be  cuss’d  to  you, 
you  idle  dog.  D’ye  think  I’m  going  to  wait  in 
this  place  all  day  ? 
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Second  News  Col. — What  an  air  of  dignity 
he  gives  himself,  and  how  neatly  he  words  his 
oaths.  I’ll  make  a  leading  article  of  this  inter¬ 
view,  and  call  it  a  “  chalk  inkling  at  the  Bat¬ 
tery.”  I’ll  ask  him  right  away  to  come  to  our 
boarding-house.  Lord  Wilfulton. 

Valet. — Cut  your  lucky,  you  meddling  son 
of  a  puppy. 

Second  News  Col. — What  does  the  lord 
say? 

Marquis. — His  lordship  wishes  you’d  not 
intrude  your  impertinence. 

Second  News  Col. — You  are  considerable  of 
a  blackguard,  you  slavish  help  you.  Where 
were  you  raised,  you  loafing  white  nigger, 
speaking  our  language,  and  yet  neither  Ameri¬ 
can  nor  British.  I  guess  you’ll  be  taught  better 
manners  than  to  prevaricate  in  that  style  here. 
It  won’t  do  at  all,  you  unnatural  emigrant  you, 
no  way  you  can  fix  it.  Look  here,  Lord  Wil¬ 
fulton  ;  I  keep  a  most  superb  boarding-house. 

Valet. — Do  you,  sir?  I  hate  boarding¬ 
houses. 

Second  News  Col. — But  mine’s  a  real  elegant 
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establishment.  I  can  say  that.  It’s  a  fact, 
and  I  give  reference  to  Col.  Zwilchenbard,  of 
the  “  Spirit  of  ’76/’  *  Only  three  beds  in  each 
room,  except  in  the  large  dormitory ;  and  an 
extravagant  sight  of  market  stuff  every  meal- 
hour.  As  a  lord,  you  couldn’t  do  better  than 
come  to  my  house,  no  way.  Now,  if  you  go  to 
Aston’s  Hotel,  you’ll  find  yourself  in  a  fix. 
The  hundred  and  fifty  boarders  there,  when 
they  find  you’re  a  lord,  will  be  frightfully 
angered  if  you  don’t  take  a  glass  each  with 
them  in  the  bar-room  ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
glasses  would  draw  any  man  over  the  line  and 
up  Salt  River — lord  or  no  lord. 

Valet. — Why,  certainly  that  number  would 
make  my  lordship  as  drunk  as  a  lord ;  but  I 
never  interfere  with  these  unimportant  matters. 
Help  my  man  there  with  the  luggage,  and  re¬ 
ceive  his  instructions. 

The  Valet  struts  up  and  down,  and  then  exit. 

Second  News  Col. — That’s  cool,  however, 
when  he  doesn’t  offer  to  lend  a  hand  himself. 

I  say,  stranger,  Lord  Wilfulton  says  he  will 

*  A  newspaper  so  called. 
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come  to  my  boarding-house  if  you’ve  no  ob¬ 
jection. 

Marquis. — D - your  boarding-house. 

Second  News  Col.  —  By  no  means  !  It 
wouldn’t  pay.  Don’t  be  fearful.  I  can  tell  you 
it’s  a  real  first-rate  establishment,  in  a  not-to- 
be-improved  locality,  325,  Broadway,  not  far 
from  Tattershall’s  horse  store.  You  may  be 
either  fastidious  or  not ;  the  accommodation  is 
equally  given  out.  Chicken  fixings  as  often  as 
you  like,  the  bakings  executed  by  Mrs.  Miggs 
herself,  and  none  of  y’r  boiled  meat,  sixteen  or 
seventeen  times  watered,  as  they  have  at  the 
Franklin  coffee-house,  where  they  profess  to  do 
things  on  the  English  principle.  Give  your 
consent,  and  when  the  lord  pays  his  bill  I’ll 
owe  you  a  five-dollar  note. 

Marquis.  —  Really  you  are  very  generous. 
Pray  how  much  a  week  may  your  charge  be  ? 

Second  News  Col. — Will  the  lord  have  a 
bed-room  to  himself,  like  some  of  the  other 
British  I’ve  had  ? 

Marquis. — Most  decidedly. 

Second  News  Col. — But  I  expect  you’ll 


vol.  r. 
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have  no  such  absurd  objections  to  our  large 
fine  airy  dormitory — three  windows  in  it,  and 
only  ten  beds. 

Marquis.  —  His  lordship  and  myself  are 
always  equally  well  accommodated. 

Second  News  Col. — Well,  I  guess  then  you 
shall  both  have  private  rooms  ;  but  mind,  Pll 
have  none  of  that  stupid  pride  that  I’ve  heard 
some  of  the  lords  have,  of  making  their  men 
dine  in  the  kitchen.  Mine  is  a  moral  family. 
All  my  helps  are  females,  and  Pll  not  allow  you 
to  go  into  the  kitchen,  young  man.  Y ou  must 
dine  with  us  or  not  at  all. 

Marquis. — I  begin  to  relish  his  proposal. 
I  shall  see  some  of  New  York  life  in  a  board¬ 
ing-house. 

Second  News  Col. — And  Pll  just  advise  you^ 
if  you  take  that  lord  to  AstoPs  he’ll  be  most 
particularly  ryled  sixteen  times  a-day.  He’ll 
have  to  drink  to  order,  and  they’ll  not  let  him 
off  with  sarsaparilla,  soda,  and  congress  water. 
Not  they.  Nothing  under  sangaree,  juleps,* 


*  The  word  Julep  is  to  be  found  in  Fielding’s  ‘‘Tom  Jones,” 
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and  iced  champaigne.  Every  gentleman  he 
refuses  to  join  at  the  bar  will  invite  him  to  the 
Elysian  fields. 

Marquis. — Why,  they  wouldn’t  murder  him  ? 
would  they  ? 

Second  News  Col. — Not  exactly  murder  : 
but  they’d  invite  him  to  cross  the  North 
River,  and  fire  a  few  rounds  in  the  Elysian 
fields  in  New  Jersey  State. 

Marquis. — ( Aside.)  I  think  this  change  of 
position  I  have  accidentally  assumed  may  be 
the  most  pleasant  way  of  spending  a  week  in 
New  York.  The  gross  attention  this  man 
speaks  of  shall  be  lavished  on  my  servant.  IT1 
be  a  free  and  independent  help.  What,  now, 
would  have  been  the  use  of  bringing  over  a 
servant  from  England,  if  I  could  not  make 
him  suffer  martyrdom  instead  of  myself. 

Second  News  Col. — (Aside.)  But  let  me 
be  cautious  and  spry.  They  say  London  thieves 
sometimes  call  themselves  lords.  Stranger, 
what’s  your  name  ? 

where  it  is  applied  by  Squire  Western  to  some  kind  of  drink. 
It  is  now  exclusively  an  American  word. 

E  2 
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Marquis. — My  name?  John,  of  course.  I’m 
a  valet.  Time  out  of  mind  my  name  has  been 
John. 

Second  News  Col. — Where  were  you  raised  ? 

Marquis. — What  d’ye  mean,  sir  ? 

Second  News  Col. — Where  were  you 
located  when  you  were  born  ? 

Marquis. — In  Ireland, 

Second  News  Col. — Don’t  prevaricate, 
stranger  ;  you  don’t  talk  like  an  Irishman.  I 
know  something  of  those  cattle. 

Marquis.  I  am  an  Irishman. 

Second  News  Col. — Well,  that  certainly 
accounts  for  your  being  neither  British  nor 
American.  And  you  two  profess  to  be  really 
and  truly  a  lord  and  his  help,  neither  more  nor 
less. 

Marquis. — Decidedly. 

Second  News  Col. — Well,  then,  let  us  all 
start  for  my  boarding-house.  Where’s  the 
lord  ?  Oh,  there  he  is,  looking  at  the  floating 
bath.  These  niggers  will  carry  your  luggage, 
or  you  can  engage  with  a  carter.  You  can 
help  and  follow  us. 
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Marquis. — Look  you  here,  sir — by  the  bye, 
what  is  your  name  ? 

Second  News  Col. — Potts,  sir,  Beniotowsky 
Potts,  one  of  the  reporters  for  the  “  Jefferso¬ 
nian;”  and  boarding-house-keeper,  325,  Broad¬ 
way,  not  far  from  TattershalPs  horse-store. 

Marquis. — Well,  sir,  you  must  know  the 
marquis  is  a  most  singular  character — very 
proud,  sir ;  and  he  invariably  looks  after  his 
own  luggage. 

Second  News  Col. — Indeed  !  what  is  your 
department  then  ? 

Marquis. — Why,  I  manage  all  his  lordship’s 
pecuniary  transactions  ;  spend  his  money,  keep 
his  accounts,  and  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
his  committing  himself  by  gaming,  drinking, 
fighting,  etcetera.  I  am  his  factotum — his  tra¬ 
velling-companion  and  tutor. 

Second  News  Col. — Oh,  then,  you  are  not 
what  one  might  call  a  real  white  nigger  ? 

Marquis. — Not  exactly.  But  his  lordship  is 
very  proud,  I  can  assure  you.  You  will  see 
that  he  will  not  allow  either  of  us  to  walk 
with  him,  but  will  make  us  walk  on  before. 
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whilst  he  has  an  eye  to  the  valuables  in  those 
trunks. 

Second  News  Col. — Now,  I  do  just  calcu¬ 
late  that  if  I  had  a  male  help,  I’d  make  him 
take  that  department.  [Re-enter  Valet, 

Marquis. — Ah,  his  lordship  is  very  eccentric. 
You  will  see  how  it  will  be.  Will  your  lord- 
ship  order  us  to  walk  on,  whilst  your  lordship 
looks  after  the  luggage  ? 

Valet. — Yes  ;  I’ll  take  care  that  you  don’t 
play  me  your  usual  trick  of  leaving  the  lug¬ 
gage  when  I  don’t  look  after  it  myself.  Walk 
on,  sir,  with  that  man. 

Marquis. — There,  I  told  you  how  it  would 
be.  Come  along.  His  lordship  is  proud,  sir — 
devilish  proud, 

[. Exeunt  Marquis  and  Second  News  Col. 

Two  or  three  niggers  who  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  this  scene  (lying  under  the  trees), 
here  come  fomvard  to  examine  the  sup¬ 
posed  lord.  The  valet  stands  by  the 
trunks,  and  the  niggers  walk  round 
him. 

First  Nigger. — Ha,  yah  !  if  this  bean’t  a 
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real  genooin  curosity  ob  de  ole  country  !  Ha, 
yah  !  a  markiss  !  A  never  seed  one  afore. 

Second  Nigger. — Dib  oo  eber  see  one 
behind  ? 

Third  Nigger. — He’s  not  a  markiss.  A 
hud  ’em  call’m  a  laud  a  expec’. 

First  Nigger. — Well,  a  calckylate  a  laud  is 
a  markiss  any  day.  ’Em  can’t  go  higher  den 
laud.  Duke  ob  Wellenten’s  a  laud. 

Valet. — Which  of  you  black  fellows  will 
carry  this  luggage  the  cheapest  ? 

First  Nigger. — Well,  a  admire  dat. 

Second  Nigger. — So  do  ai. 

Third  Nigger. — Bery  good  ob  de  kind  ob 
imperence  as  tis.  Shall  a  call  a  cart  ?  Ony 
charge  oo  a  shellen. 

Enter  Carter. 

Carter. — I  have  a  clever  cart  here,  sir. 
One  dollar  to  Astor  House  for  carriage,  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  hauling  in  and  out. 

Valet. — Well,  take  ’em  up  ;  and  I  tell  you 
what,  you  blackamoors,  the  next  time  I  come 
by  this  here  place,  if  I  catch  any  of  you  grin¬ 
ning  and  shewing  your  ivories  in  that  way 
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again,  I’ll  pitch  into  ye,  and  tap  some  of  y’r 
Dantzig  black  beer,  for  you’ve  got  never  a  mug 
of  claret,  blowed  if  I  don’t. 


END  OF  THE  “  FARCICAL  SCENE.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

<£  GROCERY  ORDERS  ”  AND  “  TAKING  THE  BENEFIT/’ 

The  value  of  “  hard  Jackson  money/’  or  cash, 
in  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  later,  is  sometimes  very  ludicrous. 
A  respectable  tradesman  will  not  hesitate  to 
confess  that  he  is  minus  a  dollar,  but  then  he 
adds — “  I  have  considerable  of  grocery  orders ,” 
— memoranda  of  credit  on  various  stores. 
These  orders  are  very  troublesome  to  a 
stranger.  They  constitute  a  species  of  barter 
without  the  fairness  belonging  to  a  real  ex¬ 
change  of  commodities.  The  first  order  I 
received  was  on  a  hat  store,  and  not  being 
aware  of  the  usual  plan  of  proceeding,  I  exhi- 

e  3 
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bited  my  seven-dollar  order  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing  a  hat,  and  obtained  a  very  bad  one, 
besides,  I  have  no  doubt,  being  laughed  at 
“  for  being  so  slow.”  My  second  order  was  on 
a  shoe  store,  and  I  was  scarcely  less  unfortu¬ 
nate.  Thinking  to  drive  my  bargain  before  1 
produced  the  order  in  payment,  I  lowered  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  boots  at  least  a  dollar, 
according  to  the  established  custom,  but  did 
not  take  notice  that  the  merchant  made  use  of 
the  word  cash ,  of  which  he  reminded  me  when 
I  offered  the  order,  and  our  bargain  was  at  an 
end.  Cash,  he  said,  was  so  valuable,  that  he 
must  have  at  least  half  a  dollar  more  for  the 
boots,  if  he  took  the  order,  and,  accordingly,  I 
had  to  pay  the  difference  :  but  as  I  complained 
of  this  arrangement,  he  civilly  observed  that 
he  would  give  me  a  piece  of  advice  worth 
more  than  the  balance — namely,  always  to  buy 
boots  and  shoes  wholesale,  a  quarter  of  a  dozen 
at  a  time. 

When  citizens  who  are  insolvents  release 
themselves  by  law  from  their  debts,  they  are 
said  to  “  take  the  benefit  ” — a  very  simple 
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matter,  as  they  have  only  to  give  a  short 
notice,  and  swear  they  are  not  worth  anything 
beyond  clothing,  necessary  furniture,  and  the 
instruments  of  their  trade.  Persons  sometimes 
take  the  benefit  without  shutting  up  their 
stores.  Clerks  take  the  benefit  at  the  moment 
of  getting  into  a  good  situation,  or  obtaining 
an  increase  of  salary,  and  the  commissioners  of 
the  Insolvent  Court  make  no  arrangement  for 
any  future  payment.  Some  take  the  benefit  for 
a  hundred  dollars,  although  in  the  receipt  of  a 
thousand  a  year.  All  classes  take  the  benefit,  and 
but  comparatively  few  are  ashamed  of  it ;  the 
senator  who  introduced  the  law  into  one  of 
the  State  legislatures  took  the  benefit — of  his 
own  act ! 

These  explanatory  remarks  on  “  grocery 
orders  ”  and  “  taking  the  benefit  ”  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  elucidate  the  following  anecdotes. 

A  bos  (master)  jeweller  trusted  a  young 
man,  a  clerk  in  Philadelphia,  with  goods  des¬ 
tined  to  be  a  present  to  his  future  wife.  The 
young  man  married  and  then  took  the  benefit,. 
and  the  jeweller  had  to  pay  for  the  goods 
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which  he  had  only  obtained  on  credit.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  went  to  an  attorney  (Philadelphia  lawyers 
are  famous  all  over  the  States),  and  was 
advised  to  proceed  against  the  young  man  on 
the  ground  that  his  wife  still  held  the  goods. 
The  attorney  took  the  case  into  court,  but 
failed  in  the  suit,  and  sent  in  a  bill  for  two 
hundred  dollars  to  the  jeweller,  who  then  took 
the  benefit  to  pay  the  attorney  !  This  was 
certainly  puzzling  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  with  a 
vengeance. 

The  next  anecdote  on  this  subject  is  of  a 
lover,  and  might  be  introduced  into  an  Ameri¬ 
can  farce  with  some  effect.  A  young  man,  an 
artist  and  engraver  of  Philadelphia,  was 
deeply  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  girl  who  was 
an  indented  apprentice  to  her  uncle,  a  very 
stern  bos,  who  wished  her  to  marry  an  old 
Virginian  to  whom  he  was  under  some  obliga¬ 
tion.  The  lover  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  the 
uncle’s  consent  to  the  marriage,  without  a 
stipulated  payment  of  two  hundred  dollars  for 
the  remaining  term  of  the  “  lady’s  ”  apprentice¬ 
ship.  He  would  readily  have  paid  the  sum, 
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but  his  inamorata  refused  her  assent  to  it, 
observing  that  he  should  never  have  to  say  he 
purchased  her  ;  she  was  determined  not  to  be 
sold,  although  she  confessed  it  was  very  hard 
— truly  heart-rending — to  remain  any  longer 
in  single  wretchedness.  What  was  then  to  be 
done  in  such  an  extremity  ?  Young  Jonathan 
schemed  a  plan  very  readily,  and  immediately 
put  it  in  practice.  He  went  to  the  bos  uncle : 

“  Is  the  bos  within?” 

“  You  see  me,  I  expect.” 

“  Well  now,  once  for  all,  how  much  will  you 
take  to  let  Miss  Clementina  off,  right  away  ?” 

“  Two  hundred  dollars,  hard  Jackson,  and 
no  grocery  orders.” 

“  I  guess  I'll  give  you  a  hundred.” 

“  No  ;  don’t  want  to  part  with  her.” 

“  Take  a  hundred  and  fifty,  dead  on  the 
nail,  and  safe  as  a  hickory  pole,  two  hours 
after  the  wedding.” 

"  No  ;  it  don’t  convene.” 

“  Give  you  one  hundred  and  seventy,  no 
ways  slow.” 
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“  It’ll  take  two  hundred  to  stir  me,  and 
they  can  hardly,” 

“  Well,  darn  it,  you’re  too  hard ;  but  I  want 
the  young  lady  at  once,  to  keep  house,  and  so 
you  shall  have  the  two  hundred.” 

The  agreement  was  made,  and  the  young 
couple  married ;  hut  the  Jackson  money  wras  not 
forthcoming  according  to  promise,  and  the  artist 
took  the  benefit  ;  thus  obtaining  his  wrife  with¬ 
out  buying  her,  or,  at  least,  without  paying  for 
her,  while  the  bos  uncle  wras  swindled  out  of 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  the  old  Virginian 
disappointed  of  a  blooming  bride  of  seventeen. 

“  Taking  the  benefit”  in  one  State  does  not 
exonerate  the  party  from  his  debts  in  any  of 
the  other  States  ;  he  must  go  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  in  every  State  where  his  creditors  live, 
or  he  is  not  free  from  arrest ;  and  it  requires 
a  residence  of  six  months  as  a  freeman,  or  of 
three  months  as  a  prisoner,  before  any  one  can 
take  the  benefit  in  some  of  the  States.  If  we 
suppose  the  case  of  an  insolvent  who  owes 
money  in  all  the  twenty-four  States  of  the 
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Union,  and  who  has  to  travel  through  them ; 
and  if  we  take  the  incarceration  for  an  insolvent 
stranger  to  be  three  months  in  each  State,  this 
will  give  an  imprisonment  of  six  years  previous 
to  an  independent  citizen,  “  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
debtedness/’  becoming  perfectly  free  to  travel. 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  of  course ;  but  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  New  Yorkers  in  the  States  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  There  are  hundreds  of  insolvents 
in  New  York,  who  dare  not  cross  the  North 
River  into  New  Jersey  (except  on  Sundays) 
through  fear  of  being  arrested,  and  having  to 
take  the  benefit  a  second  time !  This  is  an 
example  of  the  disadvantages  (of  which  there 
are  many)  arising  from  the  union  of  “  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  States/’ 

I  was  taking  breakfast  one  Monday  morning 
at  an  hotel  in  Jersey  city,  when  I  heard  two 
individuals  conversing  on  the  subject  of  a  Mr. 
Maddison  Oppenheit,  of  New  Jersey,  having 
“  gone  considerably  a-head  ”  of  a  Mr.  Skalder, 
of  New  York.  It  appeared  the  Jersey  man  had 
met  the  Yorker  in  the  charming  sylvan  walks 
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of  the  Elysian  fields,  on  the  bank  of  the  noble 
Hudson,  New  Jersey,  tasting  a  spring  of  re¬ 
markably  pure  water,  which  gushes  out  of  a 
rock  into  an  artificial  basin  lately  constructed  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  the  Yorker 
informed  the  Jerseyman  that  he  had  taken  the 
benefit  in  Y  ork  State — a  little  piece  of  legality 
which  threatened  to  cost  his  old  friend,  the 
Jerseyman,  a  certain  number  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Cool  and  calculating  was  the  Jersey¬ 
man,  when  he  invited  his  friend  to  take  some 
slings  (spirits  and  water)  at  the  nearest  hotel. 
His  object  in  so  doing  was  to  see  if  any  possi¬ 
bility  existed  of  recovering  any  dividend  on  the 
debt ;  but  before  the  last  boat  left  the  Hoboken 
Slip  for  the  New  York  Quay,  he  found  the 
slings  were  making  rapid  inroads  on  the  nervous 
system  of  his  friend,  and  he  then  considered  it 
a  duty  he  owed  his  own  family,  to  make  the 
Y orker  so  intoxicated  as  to  be  unable  to  leave 
New  Jersey  that  night ;  the  consequence  of 
which  would  he,  that  the  next  morning  he 
would  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  harpies  of 
the  law,  who,  at  the  Jerseyman’s  requisition, 
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would  pounce  down  upon  him  (with  all  the 
gravity  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  full 
power  of  the  “  Squire  ”*  to  help  it  on),  and 
compel  him  either  to  pay  his  debt  or  take  the 
benefit  a  second  time.  When  the  Yorker  was 
quite  “up  Salt  River” — decidedly  intoxicated 
— he  went  to  sleep  “  for  a  space,”  and  the 
Jerseyman  abstracted  certain  papers  from  his 
pocket,  passing  current  under  the  general 
term  of  grocery  orders — to  wit,  one  order  on 
a  hat  store,  ditto  on  a  hardware  merchant, 
ditto  on  a  shoe  importer,  ditto  on  a  china  ditto, 
ditto  on  a  toy  merchant,  ditto  on  the  “  Lady 
Jackson”  omnibus,  a  first-rate  republican  con¬ 
veyance  ;  and  ditto  on  an  ice  company,  besides 
three  (comic,  and  not  grocery)  orders  for  the 
boxes  of  the  Franklin  Theatre.  These  orders, 
after  a  memorandum  had  been  taken  of  them, 
were  carefully  deposited  in  the  Yorker’s  pocket, 
and  the  Jerseyman  whistling — 

“A  Yankee  boy  is  slim  and  tall, 

And  seldom  over  fat,  sir.’ 

*  Each  ward  of  a  town  or  city  has  a  stipendiary  magistrate, 
called  the  “  Squire,”  who  sits  at  a  small  desk  in  a  small  office, 
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retired  to  rest,  with  a  full  determination  to 
“  go  a-head  ”  of  the  Yorker  the  next  morning. 

“  It  takes  me,”  said  he,  muttering  to  himself, 
“  to  do  a  thing  of  this  kind  in  a  scientific 
manner,  and  I  can  hardly  ” 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  Jer- 
seyman  went  “  right  a-head  clean  past  the 
bows”  of  the  Yorker,  in  the  following  style  : — 

“  As — I’m — a — living  man,  you  don’t  clear 
out.” 

“  I  swear  I’ve  took  the  benefit.” 

“  But  not  in  this  State  ;  you’ve  taken  it  in 
York  State,  hut  you  can’t  make  this  Jersey 
city  into  a  spoke  of  Manhattan*  Island; 
there’s  the  North  River  between  them,  and 
Hudson  will  divide  New  Jersey  for  ever  from 
the  Yorker’s  stony  location.  Think  of  that, 
and  see  how  my  flint’s  fixed.  I  have  you  at  a 
short  distance,  with  a  sure  aim  ;  and  as — I’m 

and  without  any  coadjutor,  gives  verdicts  on  civil  actions,  and 
even  issues  warrants  for  imprisonment,  in  default  of  instant 
bail,  for  a  pecuniary  debt. 

*  The  island  on  which  the  city  of  New  York  is  built.  The 
term  “  island  ”  is  barely  appropriate,  as  it  is  only  a  broad 
rivulet  that  entitles  the  site  to  it. 
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- — a — living — man,  you  shan’t  clear  until  the 
account  between  us  is  as  clean  scooped  out  as 
a  whistle,  whittled  ever  so  fine.” 

“  I  swear  this  is  too  bad.  Why,  you  wouldn’t 
have  me  take  the  benefit  twice  over,  would 
you  V* 

“  On  no  account,  no  way.  You’ve  taken  the 
York  benefit,  and  now  pay  me  my  Jersey  debt. 
Come,  down  with  it — either  the  hard  Jackson 
or  a  check ;  but  if  its  a  check,  be  very  parti¬ 
cular  how  you  draw  it.  See  that  you  punctuate 
it  so  that  the  cashier  can  read  assets.  If  he 
can’t  see  that  plain,  you’ll  find  yourself  as 
difficult  to  move  as  a  ton  of  brick  mixed  up 
with  mortar.  What  do  you  say  now,  you  are 
on  the  floor  ?  Shall  I  write  you  a  receipt,  or 
introduce  you  to  the  Squire  V* 

“  I  swear — ” 

“  No,  you  don’t.  I  have  known  you  fifteen 
years,  and  you  never  swear,  but  are  always 
saying  you  do  so.  Leave  it  off ;  it  ain’t  true.” 

“  Keep  your  advice  in  store  till  there’s  a 
demand  for  it.  I  swear  I’ve  neither  cash  in 
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hand  nor  shin-plasters*  in  bank.  If  you  find 
me  State  lodgings  you’ll  not  get  a  cent,  for 
I’m  H.  U.  H.  J.” 

“  Are  you?  Howoo?” 

“  Hard  up  for  hard  Jackson .” 

“  Well  then,  mister,  I’ll  just  trouble  you  to 
walk  to  the  Squire.  He’ll  give  me  an  order 
to  take  the  change  out  in  ’prisoning  you  ;  and 
when  you  are  ’prisoned,  you  can  amuse  yourself 
all  day  with  an  immortal  longing  after  the 
outside,  and  a  confused  idea  of  wishing  to  see 
universal  nature  generally.” 

“  You’re  only  trying  this  on  now,  ain’t  you  ? 
You  wouldn’t ’prison  an  old  friend  because  he 
got  up  Salt  River  with  you  in  the  Elysian 
fields  ?  And  I  swear  I  guess  you  made  me 
row  up  on  purpose.  Come  now,  let  me  off, 
and^I’ll  give  you  a  grocery  order  for  a  hat.” 

“  Look  here,  mister.  I  estimate  you  have 
more  than  a  majority  of  orders  to  pay  my  debt ; 
and  I’ll  take  them  in  exchange  for  a  receipt. 
But  I’ll  have  my  choice,  or  it’s  no  reckoning. 


*  Bank-notes. 
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I  can  calculate  your  orders  without  seeing 
them.  Give  me  an  order  on  a  hat  store, 
another  on  a  hardware  merchant,  and  one  on 
a  shoe  importer.  Let’s  see,  said  Pug !  Why, 
I  guess  my  old  woman  wants  some  queen’s 
ware  ;  so  give  me  a  middling-sized  order  on  a 
china  importer, — and  a  small  one  on  a  toy 
merchant, — and  a  leetle  one  on  the  “  Lady 
Jackson”  omnibus, — three  box  orders  for  some 
genooin  good  comedians  benefit, — and  a  small 
one  on  an  ice  company  ;  but  this  must  be  a 
very  leetle  one, — only  as  large  almost  as  the 
fine  end  of  nothing  whittled  down  to  a  point.” 

“  Why,  that’s  every  order  I  have.  I  swear 
you  must  have  known  it.” 

“Yes,  sitting  on  a  rail,  very  fast  asleep. 
Out  with  them !  and  if  you’re  loafing  my  way 
— Third  Avenue,  corner  of  Liberty  and  Loco- 
foco — step  in  for  a  sling,  will  you  ?  I’ll  keep 
it  cool  with  the  change  out  of  this  ice  order. 
As — I’m — a — living — man,  this  beats  Bunker’s 
Hill !  The  very  identical,  particular,  indivi¬ 
dual  orders  I  calculated  upon  !” 

“  I  swear  this  is  almost  as  confounded  a 
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smash,  as  beating  a  pumpkin  squash  with  a 
ten-pin  bowl.  Give  me  a  chance,  and  then  see 
how  Ill  walk  round  you  for  this.  You  esti¬ 
mate  Pm  flummuxed  ;  but  I  swear  I'll  sub- 
staquilate  you  some  when  the  day  is  hot  enough 
for  it  \” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  PASTORAL  WESTERN  TRIBUNAL. 

The  courts  of  justice  in  the  United  States 
are  conducted  according  to  the  American  ideas 
of  republicanism — the  separation  of  the  co¬ 
loured  people  of  all  shades  from  the  “  whites,” 
and  a  total  abstinence  of  pageantry.  There 
are  no  symbols  of  authority  placed  before  the 
judge,  no  gowns  and  no  wigs.  The  absence  of 
the  latter  may  be  considered  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  on  the  antiquated  English  practice 
in  this  respect ;  but  there  are  few  English¬ 
men  who  would  not  prefer  seeing  the  judges 
dressed  in  some  appropriate  costume  when 
wielding  the  terrible  authority  of  the  law. 
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The  American  judge  when  on  the  bench  is 
merely  an  Honourable  Peter  Simkins,  Esquire , 
or  a  judge  Ramsbotham,  who  may  be  seen 
walking  in  Broadway,  or  Chesnut-street,  in 
the  identical  same  dress — perhaps,  a  blue  coat 
with  gilt  buttons,  white  waistcoat  and  pen¬ 
dants , — in  which  he,  the  day  previously,  sen¬ 
tenced  a  fellow-citizen  to  death,  or  to  solitary 
confinement  for  life  in  Skuylkill  penitentiary 
or  Sing-Sing  prison.  As  the  Americans  have 
latterly  become  enamoured  of  splendid  cos¬ 
tumes  of  blue,  scarlet,  and  green  cloth, 
covered  with  silver  or  gold  lace,  buttons  and 
epaulets,  for  military  wear,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  they  will  in  time  discover  that  appro¬ 
priate  costume  for  a  minister  of  justice  is  at 
least  equally  republican  and  necessary,  more 
especially  as  a  constitutionally  appointed  judge 
has  occasionally  to  exert  his  authority  against 
a  powerful  rival  near  the  bench,  the  eccentric 
and  ubiquitous  Judge  Lynch. 

The  scene  I  am  about  to  describe  must  not 
be  supposed  to  take  place  in  any  of  the  old 
American  States  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board, 
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but  in  the  West — about  half-way  between  the 
East  and  the  “  Far  West” — where  “  every 
thing  is  conducted  as  cleverly  as  necessary  for 
a  new  state  ;  ”  where  the  judge  shakes  hands 
with  the  prisoner,  and  wishes  him  well  through 
his  unpleasant  situation,  and  where  the  jury 
will  not  convict  a  neighbour  of  murder,  if  they 
consider  him  a  better  citizen  than  his  victim. 

The  scene  is  a  court-house,  neatly  built  of 
wood,  painted  to  imitate  stone,  the  entrance- 
hall  to  the  seat  of  justice  being  a  refreshment 
and  reading-room.  We  will  dispense  with  the 
crier,  as  he  is  perhaps  attending  the  bar  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  and  we  may  easily  be  satisfied  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  prosecuting  attorney’s 
speech  : — 

44  On  this  eventful  morning,  the  shade  of 
the  foregone  evening  was  still  shadowing  the 
earth  in  darkness— great  nature  lay  wrapped 
in  solemn  silence — when  this  defendant  loafing 
ruffian,  came  rushing  like  a  mighty  whirlwind 
of  the  forest  down  on  the  abode  of  peace, 
broke  open  the  door  of  John  Smith’s  house, 
alarmed  his  family,  took  away  his  rifle,  gentle- 


vol.  i. 
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men,  worth  fourteen  dollars,  and  murdered  a 
nigger  help  with  it  in  trying  to  escape.  This 
is  the  indictment,  and  the  law  of  this  common¬ 
wealth  must  be  vindicated.  I  call  the  witness 
for  the  prosecution.  —  What  is  your  name, 
sir  ?  ” 

“  Septimus  Bigfall ;  exact.  Seventh  son  of  a 
a  seventh  son,  reckoned  a  curosity  in  this  State 
or  in  any.  Oh,  yes  !” 

“  What  particular  occupation  do  you  follow  ? 
Inform  the  j  ury .  ’ 5 

“  They  know  I  Tends  the  bar  for  Squire 
Smith,  as  keeps  the  Washington’s  Hoss  Tavern 
and  Grocery,  at  Millprivilege,  and  collects  the 
religious  tribute  from,  the  single  seats  for  Mr. 
Skyraggin,  o/the  Universal  Church.  I  doos  a 
leetle  for  my  myself  in  stray  hosses,  and  mends 
nets  for  any  one  in  particular,  and  my  boss  in 
general,  who  pays  for  it  extra.  Exact.  This 
is  my  occerpation  now ;  but  I’ve  bin  a  reglar 
in  the  Indme  campaign  under  General  Schlos- 
ser,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
when  we  gave  the  British  beans.” 


44  You  saw  this  murder  ?  ” 
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“  Not  exact.  I’m  not  on  the  jury,  and  it 
don’t  convene  to  my  feelings  to  say  it  war  a 
murder.  Oil,  no,  by  no  manner  of  means/’ 

“  But  you  saw  John  Frost  killed  ?  ” 

“  Not  exact.  He  died  while  1  war  by  ;  but 
I  wouldn't  go  for  to  say  it  war  killing  he  died 
of,  as  we  kill  a  old  hoss  or  an  In  dine,” 

Judge. — “  It  might  have  been  an  accidental, 
and  not  a  deliberate  killing.  That  is  your 
opinion  ?  " 

“  I  opine  it  is,  exact.  This  war  all  I  seed.  I 
sleeps  in  the  boss's  stable  the  night  the  nigger 
took  his  death,  cos  the  boss  turned  me  out 
for  larruping  of  his  son.  ‘  What  have  you  bin 
a  murdering  this  here  razor  o’  mine  with  V 
says  I,  to  the  boss’s  loafing  son  Jonathan,  as 
ferries  over  the  river  down  to  the  water  privi¬ 
lege.  ( What  speckylation  have  you  bin  arter  on 
it  ? 5  ‘  By  Gosh,’  says  he,  ‘  I  only  opened  a  few 

eyestirs  with  it  tenderly/  c  Tarnation  seize 
you,’  says  I,  ‘but  I’ll  make  you  grind  it;’  to 
which  he  was  no  ways  given,  and  I  tharfor 
giv  him  a  slockdologer.  So  the  boss  turns  me 
out  for  to  sleep  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 

f  2 
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night  calls  to  me,  and  says,  4  Get  up,  for  here’s 
a  robbery  and  the  day  of  judgment.’  ‘  I’m 
ready  for  either,’  says  /,  e  and  toilers  the  nig¬ 
ger  who  fells  down  with  a  bullet  in  him.’  ” 
(Expectorates). 

Judge. — “  Witness,  you  should  clear  your 
mouth  before  you  give  your  evidence.” 

“  Exact.  Both  before  and  after,  if  it’s  the 
law  o/this  free  state.  I’ve  giv  all  my  evidence. 
Oh,  yes !  The  jury  hold  it  all.  Aint  you 
satisfied  ?  I  should  expect  that,  at  least,  or 
more.” 

Judge. — “  Then  you  may  go  down.” 

“  Counsel  for  Defendant.— “  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury, — Can  you  opiniate  my  client,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  at  the  bar,  one  of  the  most  respectable 
pikemen  in  this  or  any  State,  would  steal  a  four¬ 
teen  dollar  rifle  ?  I  guess  not,  I  reckon  not,  I  ex¬ 
pect  not.  How  stands  the  case  ?  My  client  was 
owed  fourteen  dollars  by  John  Smith.  That’s 
a  fact ;  I  have  it  in  my  brief.  What  did  my 
client  do  but  merely  took  the  rifle  as  a  pledge 
that  he  should  be  paid  ?  As  to  the  Nigger’s 
death,  that  was  an  unfortunate  accident.  Mv 
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client  ran,  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand ;  the  nigger, 
John  Frost,  ran  after,  provoking  a  breach  of 
the  peace ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  a  breach  of 
the  peace  is  quite  unlawful  in  this  State.  The 
breach  was  provoked,  and  John  Frost  was 
killed  accidentally.  My  client  offers  to  pay  for 
the  unfortunate  coloured  person’s  funeral.  I 
shall  say  no  more,  gentlemen,  relying  that  you 
will  give  my  client  a  verdict  of  not  guilty ; 
but  should  you  not  do  so,  then  I  say,  that  he 
and  his  brother  Silas,  who  keeps  the  well- 
known  refectory  and  auction  store,  will  con¬ 
sider  you  considerable  unkind  neighbours.  I 
call  Joseph  Sip,  commonly  called  Big  Joe,  who 
will  prove  that  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
coloured  man  was  accidental ;  and  his  testi¬ 
mony  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  as  he  is  a 
coloured  man ;  in  fact,  a  downright  nigger 
himself,  and  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  a 
fellow-feeling  for  his  deceased  brother  in  blood. 
Now,  Big  Joe,  tell  us  all  about  this  affair,  and 
take  your  own  time.” 

“  Well,  sa,  a  hah  de  hona  to  say  ma  name 
is  Josiff  Sip,  horn  on  de  Ohio  bluff,  State  of 
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Xndianny,  war  a  used  to  lib  ;  an  a  wish  a  may 
be  squeezed  to  death  in  a  cider-press,  if  a  don’t 
speak  as  true  as  a  miracle.  A  am  a  clear  grit 
nigga,  from  de  elba  to  de  knee.” 

Judge. — “  Never  mind  that,  Big  Joe.  Give 
your  evidence  only  on  the  case  before  us — the 
supposed  death  of  John  Frost.” 

“  Yes,  sa.  It  war  the  twenty-ninth  o’  winter 
time,  when  de  sun  gwan  down,  a  put  on  ma 
Sunday-go-to-meetings  coat,  an  a  went  to 
Yaller  Fan’s  house,  who  trades  in  sassengas, 
an  is  up  to  beans  and  corn,  war  a  meet  Gumbo 
Chaffin,  de  leader  ob  de  instrumettle  ban’  ;  an 
Gumbo  says — ‘  A  am  a  science  nigga,  a  can 
play  all  de  fancy  tunes,  an  more  ; ’  an  he  look 
at  Yaller  Fan,  an  made  her  roll  de  white  ob 
her  eye  all  de  time  we  war  eatin’  pepperpot. 
So  a  says — ‘  A’ll  lay  a  dolla  de  debil  ib  on  de 
lebel  ob  dis  floa  (floor),  an  lubly  Fan  ib  a 
angel.’  An  says  Gumbo — ‘  Don’t  come  ’possum 
ober  Yaller  Fan  when  dis  nigga  present,  or 
you’ll  make  his  dander  (anger)  riz  !  ’  An  says 
a  to  Yaller  Fan — ‘  Ipf  you  hab  him  for  a  bus- 
ban,  you’ll  hab  to  fine  yeself  in  sassengas.  an 
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he’ll  gib  you  noting  but  hoe  cake  an  sassafras 
an  jangolango  tea,  wid  de  wery  best  ob  dog- 
foot  pie  an  sarse  ! ’  So  Gumbo  tole  me  hold 
ma  jaw  ;  and  ai  elbow  crooked  and  looked  jus 
so,  an  says — ‘  You  ib  de  nigga  as  cotched  cole 
by  bein  trouble  in  de  mine  and  eatin  cole 
wittles  !  ’  An  says  Gumbo  to  me — ‘You  ’tole 
a  piece  of  wood  an  didn’t  mean  to  do  it.’  ” 
Judge. — “  This  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
What  did  you  see  of  Frost’s  death  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sa,  we  had  a  pleasan  evenen,  drink¬ 
ing  julep  sangaree  an  horns  ob  good  stone 
fence  ;  and  when  de  moon  was  riz,  we  left 
Yaller  Fan’s,  an  a  went  to  the  riva,  thinkin  to 
fish  for  shad  and  flounders.  Jus’  before  de 
broke  ob  day,  an  de  roosters  done  crowen,  a 
was  pernambulation  to  Shin-bone  Alley,  an  sat 
on  a  soft  rail,  wan  a  heerd  a  hollering  an  yell¬ 
ing,  as  ipf  dis  warld  comin  to  pieces,  an  a  saw 
Silas  Bitmarsh  lumber  ober  de  fiels,  wid  Frost 
follering.  So,  like  de  ’coon,  when  ’em  want 
to  catch  a  posssum,  a  keep  as  still  as  a  ole 
malicious  British  sojer,  an  up  come  Silas  an 
Frost  close  to  war  ai  war  fixed  on  de  rail. 
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‘  Gib  me  de  gun/  says  Frost  ?  (poor  brack  man ! 
he  no  more!)  c  Fetch  along  de  change  den, 
says  Silas,  ‘  an  turn  roun’  so .’  Den  dey  kin’  oh 
all  roll  togeder,  an  de  rifle  go  opf  like  a  mixture 
ob  thunder  and  lightnen.  Den  Silas  shub  ma 
boat  ov,  an  ferried  ober  de  riva ;  an  a  had  to 
take  to  a  driff  log  to  fish  for  terupins,  which  a 
lubves  dearly,  ’cos  ’em  make  good  soup.” 

Judge. — “You  should  have  followed,  and 
helped  to  put  the  prisoner  in  the  jug/’ 

“  Lor  bless  you,  sa,  de  white  men  wouldn’t 
hab  had  me  no  way.”  * 

Judge. — “  I  wi  now  sum  up.  A  murder, 
gentlemen,  is  where  it  convenes  to  one  man’s 
base  passions  to  murderously  kill  another. 
The  killer  in  such  a  case,  is  estimated  a  mur¬ 
derer.  Now,  I  calculate,  murder  by  a  rifle, 
although  it  is  sometimes  used  in  affairs  of 


*  Coloured  men,  even  in  the  Northern  “  free  states,”  are 
not  allowed  to  assist  the  white  citizens  in  working  an  engine 
in  case  of  fire  !  There  is  a  Volunteer  Fire  Company,  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  which  permits  a  coloured  man  to  wear  its  distinctive 
dress  at  fires,  but  his  office  is  only  to  take  up  the  fire-plugs 
and  attend  to  the  hose ;  on  no  other  account  may  he  touch  the 
engine  than  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it. 
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honour  in  this  State,  is  as  much  murder  as 
murder  by  poison  or  a  bowie-knife.  It  is  the 
murdering  feloniously  that  constitutes  murder 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  the  eye  of  the  law, 
in  these  sovereign  and  independent  States,  is 
majestic  and  severe.  Y ou  well  know  that  mur¬ 
der  is  one  thing  and  manslaughter  is  another  ; 
therefore,  if  this  case  is  not  manslaughter,  it 
must  be  murder.  Self-murder  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it ;  one  man  cannot  commit  felo  de  se  on 
another.  Gentlemen,  I  guess  you  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  up  your  minds  to  this 
murder  or  manslaughter.  You  well  know 
what  murder  is,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
it  is  not.  I  repeat,  murder  is  the  killing  mur¬ 
derously  and  feloniously,  and  the  prisoner  has 
not  confessed  that  such  was  the  fact  in  this 
unfortunate  affair.  Upon  all  these  points  I 
am  very  clear  ;  but  the  juries  of  this  State  cal¬ 
culate  to  such  nicety,  there  is  no  knowing  how 
you  will  decide.” 

Verdict — Not  Guilty. 
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CHAPTER  VIE 

AN  ARISTOCRATIC  DINNER-PARTY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Rat-tat-a-rary  !  So  this  is  the  mansion  of 
a  republican  aristocrat,  a  New  York  merchant  1 
What  a  splendid  marble  facade  !  These  smooth 
white  marble  pillars,  of  American  architecture 
(Corinthian  columns  and  Indian-corn  capitals) 
— this  iron  work  round  the  area  in  imitation 
of  a  vine-tree — these  splendid  bronzed  lamp- 
posts  on  each  side  the  marble  steps,  having  or¬ 
molu  lamps  within  the  plate  glazing  ;  those 
damask  silk  curtains  with  bullion  fringe,  seen 
through  the  open  window — and  this  nigger, 

in  his.  black  suit  of  clothes  and  black  silk 

* 

stockings  ! — “  Am  1  too  late  V’ 
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“  No,  sa  ;  Missa  Shippensburg  in  de  liddle 
par  la  wib  two  genelmen.  Name,  sa  ?  Hab 
de  honna  to  ’nounce,  sa.  Can’t  read  de  name 
on  de  card  quite  plain,  sa,  so  a’ll  take  it  in.” 

“  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  Glad  to  see  you,  sir  ? 
Come  early — Pm  glad  of  it.  Only  two  mi¬ 
nutes’  work  here,  and  we’ll  go  up  stairs.  Dr. 
Seth  Briggs,  sir,  of  New  Brighton;  Mr. 
Alpheus  Pogue,  solicitor,  Waverley-square. 
You’ll  find  this  a  comfortable  easy  :  and  wont 
mind  sitting  two  minutes  while  we  read  a 
report.  Presume  you  haven’t  any  burial  shares 
in  this  country  ? — Glad  of  it,  sir — very  un¬ 
certain  things,  I  assure  you.  This  is  a  report 
on  a  cemetry,  in  which  we  three  are  interested. 
Go  a-head,  Mr.  Secretary  Pogue,  if  you  please.” 

Mr.  Pogue. — ( Reads )  “  Report  of  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Grand  Necropolitan  Caucus  Hill 
Freehold  Joint  Stock  Burial  Company.  It  will 
he  in  the  recollection  of  the  proprietors  that, 
at  the  last  annual  meeting,  which  followed  after 
a  peculiarly  healthy  season,  the  directors  ex¬ 
pressed  their  regret  that  circumstances,  over 
which  they  had  no  control ,  did  not  enable  them 
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to  offer  any  congratulation  on  the  state  of  the 
Grand  Necropolitan  Caucus  Hill  Joint  Stock 
Burial  Company’s  affairs.  The  proprietors  were 
informed  that,  unless  the  Company  were  in 
receipt  for  104  burials  per  annum,  the  shares 
would  not  rise  above  par ;  and  that  there 
must  be  156  interments  per  annum,  to  enable 
the  shareholders  to  clear  ten  per  cent,  on  their 
outlay.  It  is,  then,  with  the  most  unmixed 
satisfaction,  that  the  directors  have  to  an¬ 
nounce  receipts  during  the  past  year  from  180 
burials  ;  and  a  consequent  dividend  of  12J- 
per  cent.,  with  17,25  dollars  to  be  carried  to 
the  next  account.”  Now,  I  guess,  Ave  may 
safely  say,  the  applause  will  come  in  there. 

Mr.  Briggs.  —  You  should  mention  how 
many  graves — I  mean  the  prospects,  the  cal¬ 
culation,  the  estimate  of  numbers  for  the  next 
fall  season. 

Mr.  Pogue. — That  you  will  find  hinted  at 
in  the  next  paragraph.  “  It  is  well  known  the 
fall  bids  fair  to  he  particularly  malevolent. 
Dr.  Briggs,  of  New  Brighton  (a  good  authority), 
states,  that  considerable  of  malaria  and  a  few 
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yellow7  cases  have  already  occurred.  Your 
directors  have  also  the  pleasure  to  announce 
the  arrangement  of  a  contract  with  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Lunatic  Hospital ;  and  one  with  a  very 
spirited  Fire  Hose  Company,  whose  accidental 
deaths  are  generally  very  numerous.  An  in¬ 
crease  of  prosperity  may  therefore  be  expected, 
progressing  the  dividend  two  or  three  per  cent., 
a  result  which  must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Grand  Necropolitan  Caucus 
Hill  Freehold  Joint  Stock  Burial  Company. 
In  conclusion,  the  directors  cannot  avoid  ex¬ 
pressing  their  conviction,  that  the  more  the 
eligibility  of  the  site  is  examined,  the  more 
convinced  will  every  proprietor  be,  that  no 
ground  on  Manhattan  Island  can  be  more 
advantageous  for  the  use  of  the  Company  than 
Caucus  Hill,  between  the  Second  and  Third 
Avenues,  and  opposite  the  Fever  Hospital :  it 
is  quiet  and  secluded,  the  ground  dry,  the 
earth  easily  turned  by  the  spade,  the  prospect 
is  agreeable,  and  the  neighbourhood  highly 
respectable.^ 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — Ah,  that  will  do  very 
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nicely.  We’ll  now  go  up  stairs.  This  way  if 
you  please — ( Rat-tat-a-rary ). — Hoboken,  open 
the  door,  sir.  This  is  my  friend,  Colonel 
Worboys  :  I  know  him  by  his  knock.  Just  in 
time — glad  to  see  you.  This  is  Colonel  Wor¬ 
boys,  sir,  of  the  regular  United  States’  army. 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  Colonel,  an  Englishman,  but, 
I  assure  you,  a  liberal-minded  man,  and  quite 
an  admirer  of  our  great  country. 

Colonel  Worboys. — I  am  very  proud,  sir,  to 
shake  hands  with  such  an  Englishman. 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — Quite  a  snug  party  to¬ 
day,  gentlemen — only  six  of  us,  and  one  lady, 
to  keep  Mrs.  Shippensburg  company — Miss 
Selina  Homodgeon,  cousin  to  our  friend,  Titus 
Offley  Champkin,  the  editor,  who  will  be  here 
presently.  My  dear,  you  know  all  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  except  Mr.  Dalrymple,  a  friend  of 
mine  from  England.  A  very  poor  look  out 
here,  sir,  or,  I’m  told,  this  block  of  building 
would  be  very  similar  to  the  mansions  of  your 
lords,  in  Regent’s  Park,  London  ;  only  we  have 
the  advantage  of  having  real  na -five  marble 
instead  of  bricks. — Ah,  Champkin !  how  are 
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you  ? — Mr.  Dalrymple,  this  is  Mr.  Titus  Offley 
Champkin,  one  of  the  most  patriotic  whig 
editors  of  this  State  ;  a  terror  to  all  the  loco- 
focoes,  soap-locks,  loafers,  and  nullifiers  ;  a 
friend  of  internal  improvement  laws,  Texian 
annexation,  and  all  the  truly  American  insti¬ 
tutions.  Great  with  the  pen,  great  in  Tam¬ 
many  Hall.  New  York  owes  him  a  debt  of 
lasting  gratitude.  It’s  an  honour  to  shake 
hands  with  such  a  gentleman  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Allow  me  to  say,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  honour  as  one  of  your  daily  readers. 

Mr.  Champkin. — Late  from  England,  I  esti¬ 
mate  from  your  speech,  sir.  How  do  you  like 
our  great  country,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Very  much,  indeed,  but 
for  the  heat ;  and  the  mosquitoes  plague  me 
sadly. 

Mr.  Champkin, — Indeed  !  that’s  singular, 
sir  ;  they  never  annoy  me  in  the  least.  In 
fact,  I  like  the  musical  whiz  which  accompanies 
their  evolutions.  Sometimes  when  I’m  sleep¬ 
less,  I  fancy  them  singing  regular  tunes — “  Star- 
spangled  banner/’  and  “  Hail!  Columbia.” 
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They  never  touch  me,  sir  ;  hut  I  expect  they 
may  bite  an  Englishman — considerable  smart, 
too,  when  first  arrived  here. 

Tlia  dinna  ib  on  de  table,  sa. 

Buz,  buz. — Mrs.  Shippensburg, — refreshing 
air  from  the  open  window — the  plants  in  ex¬ 
quisite  order — have  you  seen  the  patent  flower¬ 
pots  l — No,  sir ;  but  some  of  our  American 
pans  are  said  to  be  made  of  very  superior  clay  : 
really  those  we  used  to  have  from  England 
were  very  odious  things.  Ah,  odious  shapes, 
indeed  !  but  the  patent  flower-pots  are  classi¬ 
cally  elegant.  But  these  patent  pans  will  no 
doubt  be  imitated  and  improved  upon  by  some 
of  our  enlightened  citizens. — No  doubt,  ma’am. 
— Will  you  sit  on  my  right,  sir  ?  Selina,  dear  ! 
Colonel  Worboys  will  sit  there  :  come  and 
support  me  on  this  side.  What  do  you  think 
of  our  York  market,  sir  ?  Did  the  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  everything  astonish  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — An  excellent  market,  in¬ 
deed. 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — But  I  guess  you  have 
pretty  good  markets  in  London,  though  some 
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of  our  American  gentlemen  who  have  been  over 
there,  give  ours  the  preference.  Pine-apples 
there,  are  three  dollars  a  piece,  they  say ;  the 
lobsters  are  very  small,  and  the  oysters  are 
quite  coppery. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Only  the  common  oysters. 
Those  we  call  the  natives  are  very  delicate. 
British  oysters  were  celebrated,  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans. 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — But  the  Romans  never 
tasted  our  fresh  water  long  oyster.  You  have 
no  corn,  too,  they  say — one  of  our  finest  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  table. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — No  Indian  corn,  no  mush, 
and  no  sweet  potatoes ;  but  you  will  smile 
when  I  tell  you  I  cannot  fancy  either  of  these 
three  dishes. 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — What  a  singular  taste 
you  must  have  !  Do  you  like  terrapin  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Very  much  :  we  have  not 
any  in  England,  but  we  import  abundance  of 
turtle  instead. 

Mr.  Champkin. — Splendid  beef!  How  do 
you  like  our  American  beef,  sir  ? 
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Mr.  Dalrymple. — Very  good,  indeed  ;  but  I 
canT  say  the  same  of  your  mutton. 

Mr.  Champkin. — Oh,  we  have  splendid  mut¬ 
ton,  too,  sir  !  But,  I  calculate,  our  beef  is 
truly  superb.  I  shall  never  forget  the  beef 
my  father  used  to  raise  near  Sandy  Hollow. 
Not  a  piece  ever  came  to  table  under  five  years 
old ;  it  was  the  full-grown,  mature,  horned 
ox — that’s  a  fact.  Solid  and  full-bodied  beef; 
you  could  swear  it  really  was  beef,  at  first 
sight.  His  plan  of  raising  it  was  this  : — He 
let  the  animal  procure  its  own  living  for  one 
year,  and  then  supported  it  with  luxuries  the 
second  year  ;  worked  it  at  the  plough  the  third 
year  ;  let  it  graze,  and  worked  it  in  marketing 
the  fourth  year  ;  and  stall-fed  it  the  fifth  year, 
when  it  came  to  table  handsome  as  beef  should 
do.  Five  years  old,  to  a  day,  and  no  better 
beef  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — Have  you  seen  the 
new  confectionary  store  in  Broadway  ?  The 
proprietor  says  there  is  nothing  so  handsome 
in  that  way  in  London. 

Mr,  Dalrymple. — It  is  indeed,  handsome, 
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Mrs.  Shippensburg. — But  is  there  anything 
as  handsome  in  London  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Oh,  certainly  !  a  good 
many. 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — Dear  me,  what  people 
you  English  are  !  What  have  we  handsomer 
than  you  have  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — One  circumstance,  which 
would  more  than  outweigh  a  thousand  others 
— the  working-classes  here  are  better  dressed, 
and  look  more  comfortable  and  happy  than  our 
working-classes. 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — And  that  is  all  you 
admire  here  !  I  expected  our  general  style  of 
elegance,  our  broad  handsome  streets,  filled 
with  every  kind  of  vehicle,  from  the  sulky  to 
the  gilded  sleigh,  our  churches  and  city  hall, 
were  superior  to  anything  you  have  in  England. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Not  exactly.  But  New 
York  is  a  very  handsome  city,  certainly  ; 
superior  to  most  of  our  provincial  towns  in 
England. 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — But  not  equal  to  Lon-* 
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don  ?  Of  course,  London  is  a  size  or  so  larger 
than  York. 

*  %  #  *  * 

Dinner  is  over,  and  we  have  a  magnificent 
display  of  fruit  and  wines.  The  company  are 
quiet,  and  the  ladies  retire.  The  five  Ameri¬ 
can  gentlemen  are  then  anxious  to  hear  the 
Englishmen  praise  their  country,  which,  of 
course,  I  do  to  as  great  an  extent  as  my  conr 
science  will  permit.  General  remarks  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  praise  are  easily  afforded,  particularly 
where,  as  in  America,  they  are  so  well  deserved. 
I  was  in  company,  however,  where  general 
remarks  passed  current  only  for  the  moment ; 
from  the  general  we  ascended  (or  descended) 
to  the  particular,  and  the  conversation  shortly 
caused  me  to  be  marked  as  a  “  regular  John 
Bull”  by  Mr.  Titus  Ofiley  Champkin,  the 
editor. 

Dr.  Briggs. — A  very  curious  case  of  le¬ 
thargy  in  New  Brighton.  The  patient  has 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  kept  his  funeral 
waiting  the  last  ten  weeks.  About  two  years 
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ago,  he  was  seized  with  absence  of  mind,  and 
couldn't  tell,  for  six  months,  whether  he  was 
awake  or  asleep.  Then  he  went  to  sleep,  in 
right  down  good  earnest,  for  three  weeks,  and 
awoke  in  a  very  exhausted  state.  Absence  of 
mind  again  for  six  months,  and  then  slept  for 
seven  weeks,  waking  a  complete  skeleton, 
Then  he  dozed  on  for  several  months,  all  the 
faculty,  far  and  near,  exercising  on  him,  but 
they  could  only  make  him  open  his  eyes  and 
shut  them  again.  At  last  I  thought  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  remedy.  I  obtained  two  Chinese  gongs, 
and  made  a  communication  between  them  and 
the  patienCs  ears  with  copper  wire,  helically 
coiled  with  silk  ;  put  his  feet  in  boiling  hot 
water  ;  let  off  a  shower-bath  of  iced  water  on 
his  head ;  galvanized  his  two  shoulder  bones  ; 
put  mustard  plasters  on  his  back  and  chest,  and 
poured  a  strong  decoction  of  brandy  and  sarsa¬ 
parilla  down  the  thoracic  duct — two  students, 
at  the  time,  beating  Washington’s  march  on 
the  gongs.  In  less  than  two  minutes,  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  awoke,  but  was  very  weak, 
and  complained  of  a  pain  in  all  his  joints.  We 
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repeated  these  stimulants  daily  for  some  time, 
and  partly  cured  him  ;  but  soon  after  he  went 
to  sleep  again,  and  he  can  never  recover — he 
is  too  weak. 

Mr.  Pogue. — You  knew  Mr.  Bompard? 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — Lawyer  and  counsel? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Pogue. — He  is  in  disgrace  with  his 
honour,  Judge  Murphy. 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — Possible  ! — How  so  ? 

Mr.  Pogue. — Why,  there  was  a  case  of 
justifiable  libel  last  Thursday.  Bompard  was 
defending  the  libel,  and  said  to  the  jury — “  I 
will  bring  the  case  home  to  you,  gentlemen.  I 
will  imagine  that,  instead  of  being  respectable 
citizens,  you  are  most  notorious  vagabonds, 
hrst-rate  thieves ;  that  one  of  you  has  been  a 
convicted  incendiary  ;  another,  the  keeper  of  a 
house  of  unquestionable  immorality ;  that  a 
third  has  been  a  store  and  wharf  sneak  ;  a 
fourth,  the  receiver  of  goods  gouged  by  domes¬ 
tic  helps  from  their  bosses ;  that  a  fifth  is  a 
soap-lock  and  loafer — ■”  He  was  running  on 
at  this  speed,  out  of  all  reasonable  calculation, 
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when  the  foreman  of  the  j  ary  started  up,  put 
on  his  hat,  and  swore  that  he  would  not  sit  and 
listen  to  such  reflections.  Judge  Murphy, 
however,  interposed,  and  told  the  jury  not  to 
be  offended,  as  the  learned  gentleman  was 
merely  putting  a  case  in  supposition.  “  Never 
mind,”  said  Bompard,  “  if  the  jury  object,  I 
will  shift  my  argument,  and  put  the  case  to 
your  honour.  I  will  suppose,  sir,  that  you  are 
a  man  of  infamous  character ;  that  you  are  a 
man  out  of  the  pale  of  all  religion — all  morality ; 
that  your  heart  and  conduct  are  equally  vile  ; 
that  you  are  a  disgrace  to  society,  a  prodigal 
son,  a  perjured  husband,  and  a  brutal  father  ; 
that  you  are  an  incendiary,  a  robber  by  profes¬ 
sion,  a  soap-lock,  and  a  loafer — ”  Judge 
Murphy  squinted  most  fiercely  whilst  all  this 
was  being  said,  but  as  soon  as  Bompard  pro¬ 
nounced  loafer ,  he  gulped  down  an  entire  glass 
of  water,  and  stopped  him  short,  telling  him 
he  was  insulting  the  bench  and  the  State  con¬ 
stitution  in  his  person,  and  he  would  agree 
with  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  that  such  re¬ 
flections  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  By-the- 
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bye,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  yon  have  a  curious  com¬ 
mon  law  in  England  respecting  libels.  Upon 
what  principle  does  it  work,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Why,  sir,  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple  : — The  common  law  says  that  no  man 
shall  be  judge,  jury,  and  executioner.  If  Tom 
knows  Dick  to  be  a  great  scoundrel,  and  pub¬ 
lishes  the  fact,  the  law  steps  forward,  and 
says  to  Tom  —  “  How  dare  you  insult  the 
majesty  of  public  authority,  by  undertaking  to 
punish  offences  ?  Dick  must  be  punished  only 
by  a  legal  tribunal,  and  not  by  individuals  who 
volunteer  their  services  in  vindication  of  a 
wrong  done  to  the  commonwealth.”  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  our  libel  law  does  not  require 
alteration  and  improvement,  but  I  say  it  is 
founded  on  a  just  principle. 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — How  do  you  like  this 
Madeira,  sir  ?  It’s  Old  Baltimore  (Oliver's 
own)  N.  G.  M.,  green  seal,  1818,  six  years  in 
the  East  Indies.  They  would  charge  us  five 
dollars  a  bottle  for  this  at  Astor  House,  but  I 
get  it  in  the  wood  ;  it  saves  upwards  of  thirty 
per  cent. 
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Mr.  Dalrymple. — It  reminds  me  of  a  wine 
we  call  the  “  London  particular  ”  Madeira. 

Colonel  Worboys. — Particular  to  London  ! 
You  flatter  yourselves.  My  country,  sir,  I 
estimate,  is  not  many  shades  behind  Great 
Britain,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  some  chalks 
a-head.  We  aire  republicans,  sir,  and  not 
afraid  to  measure  our  strength  with  the  lion 
of  England. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — I  consider  this  wine  has 
quite  the  strength  of  the  “  London  particular.” 

Colonel  Worboys. — As  you  have  been  in 
our  great  country  several  weeks,  you  can  now 
judge  whether  the  eagle  is  not  a  match  for 
the  lion,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — To  determine  that,  they 
must  fight  on  some  common  ground.  The 
lion  is  not  an  animal  to  fight  in  the  air. 

Colonel  Worboys. — But  the  eagle,  sir,  can 
fight  any  where.  During  both  wars,  sir,  we 
met  you  on  sea  and  land - 

Mr.  Dalrymple.  —  But  not  in  the  air, 
colonel. 

Colonel  Worboys. — Don't  poke  your  fun, 
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sir,  for  I’m  serious.  We  took  you  on  the 
lakes - 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — My  dear  sir,  I  was  never 
on  the  lakes  in  my  life. 

Colonel  Worboys. — Pm  speaking  through 
you  of  the  British.  But,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
any  unpleasant  recollections  on  your  part,  I’ll 
change  the  conversation  (if  Mr.  Shippensburg 
will  allow  me),  and  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Dalrymple.— I  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
them. 

Colonel  Worboys. — -A  hem!  We  read  sir, 
that  the  British  soldiers  are  flogged, — flogged, 
sir,  like - - 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Like  vour  slaves  in  the 

9J 

south,  colonel. 

Colonel  Worboys. — Yes,  sir,  but  remem¬ 
ber  those  slaves  are  not  our  fellows ;  they  are 
niggers,  sir,  not  white  men.  Have  you  any 
defence  for  flogging  white  men,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Certainly,  colonel.  If 
we  had  no  defence,  we  should  never  be  guilty 
of  the  practice.  I  use  the  word  guilty,  as  it 
appears  such  a  horrid,  such  a  monstrous  crime 
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for  one  man  to  flog  another  because  he  is  not 
a  good  soldier.  I  sicken  at  the  bare  idea,  but 
as  you  ask  me  if  we  have  a  defence,  I  must 
answer  you.  Look  at  our  extended  dominion 
over  the  world,  which  is  much  greater  now 
than  it  was  when  we  possessed  thirteen  of 
these  United  States.  We  have  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  subjects  in  India,  whom  we  keep  in 
subjection  by  a  few  thousand  troops  sent  from 
England.  Every  man  we  send  to  India,  costs 
us  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Now,  let  me 
ask  you,  whether  any  nation  in  the  world 
could  afford  to  furnish  troops  at  this  excessive 
cost,  and,  after  incurring  it,  permit  individual 
members  of  the  army  to  commit  heinous 
offences  against  discipline  which  should  only 
be  punished  by  dismissal  or  imprisonment  ? 
A  few  years  ago,  your  President  sent  out  a 
body  of  five  hundred  mounted  volunteers  to 
make  a  demonstration  among  the  Indian  abori¬ 
gines  in  the  interior,  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  If  these  troops  had  been  wasted 
by  sickness,  destroyed  by  ambush,  accidents 
and  desertion,  do  you  think  the  remainder 
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could  have  afforded  to  overlook  any  very  gross 
breach  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  a  comrade  ? 
Is  it  not  fair  to  suppose  that,  after  some  signal 
offence,  the  leader  might  very  properly  address 
the  culprit  in  the  following  manner  :  —  “  You 
are  guilty  of  a  crime  which,  situated  as  we 
are,  is  deserving  of  death ;  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  execute  you.  Your  presence  here  on 
the  prairies,  to  assist  in  making  a  formidable 
display  of  power  among  the  Indians,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  as  you  have  come  thus  far. 
But  we  must  punish  you  in  a  manner  some¬ 
thing  short  of  death,  as  a  warning  to  others. 
We  are  very  sorry  we  cannot  exchange  such  a 
carcase  as  yours  for  one  with  a  nobler  spirit 
in  it,  but,  as  that  is  impossible,  we  must  flog 
you.  As  Brutus  of  yore  said, — 4  May  your 
flogging  be  our  future  example  l*  ” 

Colonel  Worboys. — That  would  be  all  very 
well,  sir,  but  you  flog  white  soldiers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  there  are  plenty  of  men  to  supply 
the  place  of  any  loafers. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Yes,  that  is  the  most 
shocking  part  of  the  necessity.  Knowing  that 
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we  cannot  afford  to  shoot,  or  imprison  for  any 
length  of  time,  soldiers  in  India,  we  engage 
our  soldiers  for  life,  with  the  express  under¬ 
standing  that,  although  death  is  preferable  to 
flogging,  flogged  they  must  he,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  their  services,  if  they  break 
through  the  bounds  of  discipline  set  down  for 
them. 

Colonel  Worboys. — Very  severe,  sir.  Very. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Yes,  very  severe  disci¬ 
pline  ;  I  admit  it.  As  severe,  colonel  as  that 
of  General  Jackson,  who,  at  the  attack  on  New 
Orleans - 

Colonel  Worboys. — Battle,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Battle,  certainly,  if  you 
insist  on  it,  but  permit  me  to  say,  I  never 
heard  that  discomfited  attack  called  a  battle 
before  I  came  to  this  country.  Your  immortal 
Jackson,  sir,  what  did  he  do  in  the  name  of 

discipline,  previous  to  the  attack  on - 1  beg 

your  pardon - the  battle  of  New  Orleans  ? 

A  troop  of  Kentucky  volunteers  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  were  to  be  in  arms  only  a  certain 
number  of  days,  ran  from  New  Orleans  (their 
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time  having  expired)  on  the  eve  of  the  engage¬ 
ment/*  Oh,  oh,”  says  General  Jackson,  “  can 
I  allow  such  conduct  as  this,  merely  because 
the  fellows  plead  a  State  law  in  their  favour  ? 

Never,  by  the  Eternal - I  believe  that’s 

the  general’s  favourite  oath - 

Colonel  Worboys. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — “  Never,  by  the  Eternal,” 
said  General  Jackson.  “  Which  way  have  they 
progressed  ?  To  Natchez  ?  Up,  Louisianians, 
up,  men  of  New  Orleans  ?  Scour  the  country 
and  catch  me  a  few  of  these  runaway  Ken- 
tucks.”  The  general’s  order  was  obeyed,  and 
instead  of  flogging  the  cowards  and  making 
them  stand  fire  at  the  cotton  hags  afterwards, 
he  hung  six  of  them  as  a  warning  to  the 
remainder  of  the  runaways,  who  certainly 
showed  that  they  would  take  excellent  good 
care  never  to  volunteer  their  military  service 
again  at  the  eve  of  an  attach  like  that. 

Colonel  Worboys. — A  battle ,  sir.  The 
battle  of  New  Orleans  !  And  this  anecdote  of 
hanging  six  of  my  countrymen,  is,  I  expect, 
well  known  in  England. 
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Mr.  Dalrymple. — No,  sir.  I  never  heard 
it  until  the  other  day,  when  an  anti- Jackson 
gentleman  said  he  thought  Jackson  himself 
ought  to  he  hanged  for  hanging  the  six  Ken- 
tucks. 

Mr.  Champkin. — Now,  let  me  ask  you  a 
question.  As  you  are  an  Englishman,  you  are, 
of  course,  a  monarchy  man  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — I  have  a  strange  answer 
to  make.  I  was,  for  many  years,  a  theoretic  re¬ 
publican  in  England,  but  since  I  came  to  this 
country,  I  have  become  a  convert  to  a  limited 
hereditary  monarchy,  such  as  we  have  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Champkin. — Why  so,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — I  imagined  there  must  be 
something  inherently  and  intrinsically  superior 
in  a  complete  republic  to  that  which  we  see  in 
a  commonwealth ,  with  a  master  or  mistress  of 
the  ceremonies  over  it,  as  we  have  in  England. 
It  appears  to  me,  at  present,  that  you  have  not 
one  iota  more  freedom  than  we  have  in  Eng¬ 
land,  if  I  expect  such  free  peculiarities  as  we 
do  not  desire  to  have.  You  choose  your  chief 
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magistrate  by  small  majorities,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is,  your  minorities,  being  powerful 
from  their  numbers,  disturb  the  peaceful 
repose  of  the  whole  country  by  their  discon¬ 
tent  at  the  choice  of  the  electors.  Your  chief 
magistrate  has  immense  power ;  more  than 
ours  ever  exercises.  When  elected,  he  dis¬ 
charges  every  official — foreign  ministers,  con¬ 
suls,  custom-house  officers,  post-office  clerks — 
who  is  not  of  his  own  “  ticket  ”  :  in  England, 
office-holders  under  government  are  deprived 
of  the  elective  franchise.  Our  chief  magistrate, 
the  King,  has  no  occasion  to  be  of  any  politics. 
His  executive  department  is,  to  receive 
foreign  ambassadors  with  courtesy,  and  give 
his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  majority, 
unless  such  a  vote  would  interfere  with  his  own 
prerogative,  which  prerogative  he  will  preserve 
as  long  as  the  majority  of  the  nation  support 
him.  Heaven  send  succour  that  the  majority 
may  always  be  in  favour  of  continuing  an 
hereditary  succession  of  princes  !  After  being 
for  many  years  a  theoretic  republican,  I  say 
this  !  No  nuisance  that  I  could  have  supposed 
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to  exist  in  a  civilized  country,  ever  appeared 
to  me  in  a  worse  light  than  the  daily  wrangle 
about  the  President,  dividing  the  entire  people 
into  two  parties,  one  of  which  is  in  favour  of, 
and  the  other  in  opposition  to  the  chief 
magistrate. 

Mr.  Champ  kin.  —  Why,  sir,  your  prime 
ministers  cause  a  similar  wrangle,  as  you 
term  it.  They  are  in  a  similar  fix  to  our 
Presidents. 

Mr.  Dalrymple.  —  No,  sir,  they  have  no¬ 
thing  near  so  much  power.  They  are  merely 
chairmen  of  a  council,  advocating  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  a  majority  of  the  legislative  body, 
who  evacuate  their  posts,  not  at  any  stated 
period,  hut  instantly  when  the  public  mind 
veers  round.  We  can  change  a  prime  minister 
in  six  hours  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  with¬ 
out  noise  or  confusion.  If  a  reform  be  wanted 
and  the  great  majority  ripe  for  it,  we  have  it  : 
if  the  majority  be  against  it,  we  must  wait 
until  we  have  converted  them  by  peaceable 
means,  being  at  the  same  time  certain,  that 
when  we  have  converted  them,  we  shall  imme- 

g  3 
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diately  have  the  reform  required.  You  have  a 
maxim  here,  that  government  is  the  business  of 
every  citizen  ;  a  maxim  which,  when  I  was  a 
theoretic  republican,  I  thought  to  be  founded 
in  justice,  but  my  opinion  is  changed  since  I 
came  here.  I  now  think  that  some  of  your 
citizens — I  will  not  say,  fellow-citizens,  as 
the  term  appears  to  me  absurd — that  some  of 
your  population  have  no  more  inherent  right 
to  give  their  sweet  voices,  or  their  “  tickets,” 
towards  the  election  of  a  President  and  sena¬ 
tors,  than  Mr.  Shippensburg’ s  youngest  son  has 
to  dictate  the  appointment  of  a  confidential 
clerk  in  that  gentleman’s  office.  I  think  that 
government  is  the  business  of  those  who  have 
the  best  education  and  time  to  spare. 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — Mr.  Dalrymple.  How 
do  you  like  our  plan  of  paying  our  members  of 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — I  formerly  admired  it 
much,  but  on  that  subject  too,  my  opinion  is 
changed. 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — Why  so,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Because  I  find  the  prin- 
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cipal  candidates  here  for  Congress  and  the 
legislative  assemblies  are  paltry,  pettifogging 
lawyers,  wdio  jump  at  the  seats  for  the  sake  of 
so  many  dollars  a  day.  In  England,  the  same 
kind  of  rogues  cannot  afford  to  go  to  parliament. 

Colonel  Worboys.  —  That’s  speaking  a 
little  too  freely,  sir,  of  our  governmental 
deputies. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — I  intend  it  as  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  freedom.  I  am  continually  reminded 
that  this  is  a  free  country,  and  surely,  I  may 
speak  freely,  particularly  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Colonel  Worboys. — A  hem  ! 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — The  members  of  a  truly, 
noble  council  or  senate,  should  only  be  reci¬ 
pients  of  honour. 

Mr.  Champkin. — And  a  little  patronage. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Oh,  they  will  have  that, 
whether  they  are  paid  or  not. 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — But,  in  England  you 
pay  your  prime  minister  and  privy  council  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple.  —  Yes,  but  then  their 
official  situations  are  an  absolute  expense  to 
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them,  over  and  above  their  private  mainte¬ 
nance. 

Colonel  Worboys. — You  have  what  is 
called  a  property  qualification  for  members  of 
parliament  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Yes,  and  a  very  neces¬ 
sary  qualification  it  is  for  them,  as  we  do  not 
pay  them.  If  we  had  a  universal  suffrage 
(which,  by-the-bye,  you  have  not,  as  you  do 
not  allow  the  blacks  to  vote),  and  if  we  had 
paid  members  who  did  not  require  a  property 
qualification,  our  national  debt  would  not  be 
worth  a  six-months5  purchase.  The  whole  of 
it  would  be  repudiated,  and  our  national 
credit  and  honour  would  be  lost  for  ever. 

Colonel  Worboys. — A  hem!  One  or  two 

more  questions  on  England,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — An  entire  history,  sir,  if 
you  please. 

Colonel  Worboys. — A  hem  !  Is  it  true  that 
some  of  your  lords  and  noble  dukes  and  most 
noble  earls  have  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — I  believe  it  is. 

Colonel  Worboys. — Is  it  true  that  some  of 
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the  industrious  population  of  England  do  not 
taste  better  food  than  bread  and  potatoes  for 
weeks  together  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Quite  true,  I  am  sorry 
to  say. 

Colonel  Worboys. — And  is  it  true,  sir,  that 
women  are  to  be  seen  in  London  cleaning  the 
streets,  and  in  the  country  breaking  stones  on 
the  highway  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — I  am  ashamed  to  confess 
that  such  things  are  sometimes  seen. 

Colonel  Worboys. — A  hem !  Have  you  seen 
such  things  in  our  free  country,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Certainly  not. 

Colonel  Worboys. — Thank  you,  sir.  A  hem ! 
I  guess  I  have  established  a  case  against  Eng¬ 
land,  infamous — that  is  bad,  outrageous  enough 
to-to-to-sink,  sir,  sink  an  island  tw — twice  as 
large  if — if — 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — If  the  character  of  the 
generality  of  the  inhabitants  did  not  render 
them  superior  to  censure  for  circumstances 
arising  from  a  redundant  population,  and  an¬ 
cient  customs,  laws,  and  institutions,  those 
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things  so  difficult  to  modify,  much  less  to  up¬ 
root.  England  is  a  small  place,  and  the  desti¬ 
tute  crowd  into  the  towns  ;  in  the  States,  when 
the  destitute  appear  in  your  towns,  they  are 
philanthropically  recommended  by  friends, 
relations,  and  strangers,  to  retire  into  the 
West.  We  are  full  of  journeymen  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  carpenters,  (say  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board),  go  to  the  West : 
when  there,  they  are  told  to  go  further  West, 
and  when  a  thousand  miles  from  the  starting- 
point,  they  are  told  to  go  into  the  farthest 
West,  to  brave  the  swamps,  the  jungle,  the 
burning  forests,  and  the  invaded  Indians.  If 
a  destitute  American  steal,  he  is  put  into  soli¬ 
tary  confinement,  to  ruminate  on  his  destitution 
until  he  becomes  a  madman  or  an  idiot. 

Colonel  Worboys. — You  are  a  real  John 
Bull,  sir — a  hem  ! 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — Titus  Offiy  Champkin, 
I  call  upon  you  to  state  the  latest  unpublished 
case  of  absence  of  mind. 

Mr.  Champkin. — Oh  !  I  have  a  capital  one  ; 
I  shall  put  it  into  my  daily  to-morrow  or  next 
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day.  I  calculate  it  will  make  the  tour  of  all 
the  exchange  papers,  except  Bicknelhs  Re¬ 
porter.  Miss  Angelina  Spifflenberg,  an  old 
lady,  who  keeps  the  “  Fox  Indian  Tomahawk,”  a 
sporting  temperance  hotel,  at  Big-hone-lick, 
near  Brandywine  Springs,  State  of  Virginia, 
besides  having  a  cork  leg,  has  one  of  the  most 
powerful  squinting  or  screw  eyes  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  With  this  screw  eye  she  can 
take  off  her  cork  leg  with  a  single  glance,  and 
screw  the  cork  out  of  any  bottle  to  which  she 
takes  a  fancy.  One  day,  being  seized  with 
absence  of  mind,  she  mistook  a  Monon- 
gahela  whiskey  bottle  for  a  stomachic  cordial, 
and  unscrewed  the  cork  with  her  eye  as  usual ; 
but  instead  of  putting  the  right  cork  back 
again,  she  jammed  the  toe  of  her  cork  leg  quite 
tight  into  the  bottle,  and  did  not  discover  her 
mistake  until  the  spirit  had  made  her  leg  so 
intoxicated  that  she  could  not  stand. 

Dr.  Briggs. — A  very  interesting  medical 
case,  indeed  !  but  it  would  sound  more  scienti¬ 
fically,  if  you  used  the  word  strabismus  instead 
of  screw-eye. 
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Mr.  Champkin. — There  was  a  curious  at¬ 
tempt  at  lynching,  the  other  day,  at  Pittsburg. 
Bill  Shipton,  the  English  melo-dramatic  actor, 
was  enacting  a  British  officer  in  “  Early  Life  of 
Washington,”  but  got  so  stupidly  intoxicated, 
that  when  Miss  Cuff,  who  played  the  youthful 
hero,  had  to  fight  and  kill  him  in  a  duel,  Bill 
Shipton  wouldn't  die ;  he  even  said  loudly  on 
the  stage,  that  he  would  see  the  audience 
darn'd  first,  and  then  he  wouldn’t  !”  Mary  Cuff 
fought  on  until  she  was  ready  to  faint ;  and 
after  she  had  repeated  his  cue  for  dying — 
which  was  “  Cowardly  hired  assassin  I” — for 
the  fourteenth  time,  he  absolutely  jumped  off 
the  stage,  not  even  pretending  to  be  on  the 
point  of  death.  Our  indignant  citizens  then 
chased  him  all  over  the  house,  and  he  only 
escaped  by  jumping  into  the  coffin  which  they 
bring  on  in  Hamlet,  Borneo,  and  Bichard.”  * 

Colonel  Worboys. — Pity  they  didn’t  catch 
him ! 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — What,  sir  !  are  you  a 

*  The  actor  mentioned  (under  an  assumed  name)  in  thi? 
anecdote  is  now  in  London. 
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friend  to  “that  worst  of  tyrants,  a  usurping 
crowd,”  as  Pope  makes  Homer  say  ? 

Mr.  Champkin. — He  would  have  been  killed 
in  good  earnest  if  they  had  nosed  him.  He 
saved  his  life  by  burying  himself  in  the  coffin. 

The  ladies  ub  stars  hob  de  honna  to  ’ nounce 
coffee  ib  waiten . 

That  instant  we  all  arose  and  wended  our 
way  to  the  handsome  drawing-room  of  Mrs. 
Shippensburg,  where  that  lady  and  Miss 
Selina  Homodgeon  were  sitting  beside  the 
duly  prepared  tea  and  coffee.  Miss  Selina 
shortly  afterwards  performed  a  series  of  con¬ 
certos  on  the  piano-forte,  while  all  the  gentle¬ 
men  and  Mrs.  Shippensburg  accompanied  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds  with  their  voices  : 
Colonel  Worboys  conversed  with  Mrs.  Ship¬ 
pensburg  ;  Dr.  Seth  Briggs,  Mr.  Alpheus 
Pogue,  and  Mr.  Shippensburg  repeated  the 
pleasant  but  grave  prospects  of  the  Grand 
Necropolitan  Caucus  Hill  Joint  Stock  Burial 
Company,  and  Mr.  Titus  Offley  Champkin,  the 
editor,  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  got  up  a  “  talk  ” 
(as  the  Indians  term  a  council)  on  the  preju- 
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dices  existing  in  England  with  respect  to 
America  ;  the  former  gentleman  asserting  that 
the  said  prejudices  were  hostile  to  liberty  in 
general,  and  to  the  Americans  in  particular, 
and  the  latter  maintaining  that  England  has 
been,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  the 
stronghold  of  liberty,  and  that  the  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  English,  were  as  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  their  American  brethren  as  a 
mother  of  her  daughter. 

Mr.  Champ  kin. — Well,  sir,  after  what  you 
have  been  saying  down  stairs,  I  opine  you  are 
not  going  to  remain  and  become  naturalized  in 
our  great  country  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — I  think  not. 

Mr.  Champkin. — What  may  you  have  pro¬ 
gressed  here  for,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — A  little  commerce,  and  a 
great  inclination  to  see  a  real  republic.  I  have 
seen  it,  and  I  am  now  commencing  the  consi¬ 
deration  whether  we  have  not  as  good  a  one  in 
England. 

Mr.  Champkin. — A  republic  in  England, 
sir,  why  it’s  a  monarchy. 
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Mr.  Dalrymple. — A  limited  monarchy,  in 
name,  sir,  granted.  But,  we  are  rather  more 
free  than  some  of  your  fellow-citizens, — I  beg 
your  pardon — some  of  your  tinkers  and  tailors, 
hosiers,  bakers,  pedlars  and  pettifogging  law¬ 
yers  seem  to  think  we  are  If  you  were  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  were  asked  your  opi¬ 
nion  of  any  place,  or  any  institution,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  were  to  answer  that  you  did  not 
approve  of  it,  you  would  be  met  by  a  polite 
deference  to  your  nationality,  or  climate,  or 
political  bias.  If  an  Englishman  here,  is  asked, 
how  he  likes  this  “  great  country/’  or,  how  he 
likes  New  York,  her  city-hall,  or  any  of  the 
institutions  (among  which  you  rank,  what  we 
call  customs,  provincialisms  and  vulgarisms) ; 
if  he  ventures  an  adverse  remark,  he  has  to  be 
tormented  in  a  manner  totally  beyond  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  unpleasantness  arising  from 
differing  in  opinion.  I  can  assure  you,  I  have 
frequently  seen  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  in 
English  assemblies,  shrug  their  shoulders  in 
winter,  and  declare  their  aversion  against  our 
climate  and  fogs,  popular  meetings,  and  public 
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buildings,  but  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance 
where  any,  the  smallest,  unpleasantness  occur¬ 
red.  You  must  be  aware,  that  here  it  is  quite 
the  reverse ;  so  that  an  Englishman  has  no 
chance  of  a  polite  reception,  if  he  ventures  to 
deny  the  existence  of  more  freedom  here  than 
in  England.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  but  a  poor 
argument,  for  an  American  to  say  this  popular 
fantasy  and  this  jealousy  of  the  English,  is  the 
effect  of  historical  recollections  of  hostilities 
being  associated  in  the  national  mind.  The 
English  have  fought  with  all  the  world  ;  our 
forefathers,  in  their  days  of  comparative  igno¬ 
rance,  a  great  deal  too  much ;  but  because 
they  had  skirmishes,  and  fought  two  or  three 
battles  with  their  friends  and  relations  out 
here,  and  even  burnt  Washington,  and  attacked 
New  Orleans,  I  do  not  see  why  I,  as  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  may  not  give  my  unfettered  opinions 
of  your  country  and  its  institutions,  without 
giving  as  much  offence  as  if  I  were  a  spy.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  surprise  you,  when  I  state  that  I 
have  already  determined  that  when  I  return  to 
England,  whenever  I  am  asked  how  I  like  this 
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great  country,  I  shall  answer,  “  very  much, 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  repub- 
can  Americans  are  more  free  than  we  are.” 
I  shall  think  myself  authorized  to  assert  that 
we  have  positively  more  manly  freedom  in 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Champkin. — Can  you  give  me  a  single 
example,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Yes  :  there  is  no  slavery 
in  England  greater  than  that  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Champkin. — Another. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — We  speak  our  minds 
freely,  without  being  lynched. 

Mr.  Champkin. — You  aire  not  republicans. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — We  are  not  troubled  by 
the  common  herd  of  mankind  asserting  an 
equality  which  is  the  greatest  absurdity  of  the 
imagination — which  is  not  admitted  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  generally,  even  in  this  republic ;  hut  which, 
at  the  same  time,  is  admitted,  and  appears  to  be 
the  boasted  foundation  of  your  government, 
every  member  of  which  thinks  it  proper  he 
should  publicly  assert  it. 

Mr.  Champkin. — And  you  mean  to  deduce 
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sir,  that  you  have  more  freedom  in  England  ? 
That  the  British  lion  tied  down  in  a  cage  and 
guarded  by  knights  and  lords,  ushers  of  the 
black  rod,  gentlemen  of  the  bed  chamber,  lord 
mayors,  marshals,  earls  and  dukes,  is  equal  to 
the  American  eagle,  free  and  uncorrupted  by 
aristocratical  absurdities  ? 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  doors  opened  for 
an  announcement  by  the  black  servant  : — 

Miss  Grace  Huggins  an  ar  broder  Curdet 
Madison  Huggins. 

Mr.  Champkin. — Here’s  a  prettyish  Ame- 
ricaness,  sir. 

Grace. — -Miss  Selina  I 
Selina. — Miss  Grace  ! 

Grace.— My  dear  ! 

Selina. — My  dear !  Let  me  look  at  you. 
Well,  if  ever !  Y ou  look  charming  ;  quite 
fresh  from  the  country. 

Grace. — Indeed !  Poughkeepsie  isn’t  quite 
the  country.  But  do  you  know  who  this  is  ; 

this  tall  thing  here,  looking  as  if  he  never  saw 
a  lovely  New  York  lady  before  ?  Why,  it’s  my 
brother  ;  there  now — won't  you  shake  hands 
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with  him  ?  I  guess  you  will  now  ;  do  Miss 
Selina,  do.  There  now.  He’s  my  brother, 
my  younger  brother,  though  he’s  so  much  taller 
than  I  am.  What  a  beautiful,  almost  a  superb, 
lace  you  have  here  !  It  must  have  cost  every 
cent  of  ten  dollars  a  yard  ;  mustn’t  it,  Miss  ? 

Selina. — (  Whispering ). — Hush  !  Here’s  a 
gentleman  from  England,  who  has  heard  every 
word  you  have  said.  He’ll  think  it  so  foreign 
to  hear  us  estimate  the  value  of  things.  In 
Great  Britain  the  ladies  never  mention  prices, 
but  buy  what  convenes,  and  let  the  gentlemen 
pay  punctually  once  a  quarter  ;  at  least  I  have 
seen  it  stated  as  a  fact  by  some  of  our  tra¬ 
vellers.  And  what  is  your  brother  who  is 
taller,  although  he’s  younger  than  you,  to  be 
engaged  in  Miss  Grace  ? 

Grace. — Why  he  wished  to  be  an  attorney 
and  barrister,  and  in  the  military,*  but  papa 
opines  he  ought  to  be  in  Uncle  Sam’s  regular 
army.  So  he  volunteers  to  be  in  arms  at 
present. 


*  Volunteers. 
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Selina. — O  my !  What  a  tall  little  child  he’ll 
be  in  arms. 

Grace. — He  carries  a  sword,  and  has  taken 

his  dinner  in  the  mess  several  times  already. 

«/ 

Selina. — Taken  his  dinner  in  a  mess  !  How 
shocking  !  But  I  guess  it’s  done  so  on  purpose 
to  make  them  used  to  the  ihdine  campaigns. 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — What  shall  we  all  say 
to  a  little  loo  ?  Sixpenny-bit  loo,  and  no 
one  allowed  to  show  any  cents.  We  must  pay 
in  silver — nothing  less  than  sixpenny  bits.  The 
ladies  are  agreeable,  I  see.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  make  ourselves  agreeable  to  the  ladies. 
Hoboken,  come  here,  sir  ;  bring  the  pie. 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — Mr.  Shippensburg  ! 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — My  dear,  don’t  you 
trust  yourself  with  any  senatorial  airs.  I  am 
on  the  floor.*  Our  friends  require  an  explana¬ 
tion  :  here  it  is.  This  fellow,  Hoboken  (a 
clever  two-handed  nigger,  let  me  tell  you)  came 
from  the  south  ;  my  cousin,  at  Nashville,  made 

*  A  phrase  used  in  Congress  when  a  member  is  addressing 
the  House  or  Senate. 
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him  a  present  to  me,  and  I  have  provided 
against  his  being  kidnapped  back  again.  He  is 
as  free  as  thin  air,  as  Shakspeare  says.  When 
he  first  came  here,  he  thought  everything  was 
to  be  done  straight  up  and  down  on  the  nail, 
and  one  night  we  were  playing  a  royal  game  of 
cards,  and  sat  up  after  the  regular  sleeping 
hour.  We  happened  to  have  a  large  game  pie 
of  bear  meat  in  the  house,  and  about  twelve 
o’clock  I  rang  the  bell,  and  quietly  told  the 
nigger  (this  Hoboken)  to  “  bring  up  the  pie.” 
Ha  !  ha  !  You  may  expect  how  many  eyes 
we  opened,  when  the  nigger  actually  went 
down  stairs  and  brought — the  pie,  and  nothing 
else  ;  no  tray,  napkin,  plate,  knife,  fork,  bread, 
or  salt.  Ha  !  ha  ! 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — So  you  see,  when 
Mr.  S.  requires  to  be  humourous,  he  tells  the 
nigger  to  bring  the  pie ,  whether  he  wants  the 
cards,  a  sangaree,  or  a  boot-useful. 

Mr.  Shippensburg.- — Here’s  the  pie ;  ha,  ha ! 
Now,  let  us  all  sit  round.  Mr.  John  Bull, 
(excuse  my  freedom)  you  can  sit  next  Miss 
Selina  Homodgeon,  a  real  Y ankee  lady,  I  assure 
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you  :  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  her  company. 
You  have  never  been  in  the  down-Eastern 
States.  All  the  ladies  there  are  specimens, 
perfect  specimens,  I  assure  you,  It’s  joining  a 
temptation  society  to  be  in  their  company. 
Don’t  run  away  with  Miss  Homodgeon  to 
England,  though  ;  we  can’t  part  with  her,  nor 
M  iss  Grace  Huggins,  either.  And  now,  for 
three-card  loo.  Mr.  Pogue,  please  to  furnish 
us  with  a  legal  shuffle ;  such  a  shuffle  as  would 
take  two  Philadelphia  lawyers  to  unravel,  and 
that  they  could  hardly. 

Mr.  Pogue. — Please  not  to  play  the  mirror. 
Mr.  Shippensburg. — The  mirror  !  That’s 
a  legal  phrase,  I  calculate. 

Mr.  Pogue. — Don’t  throw  out  any  reflec¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — Very  good  ;  ha,  ha  ! 
Mirror  —  throw  out  reflections  —  very  good. 
Three  sixpenny-bits  for  the  deal.  Miss  Ho¬ 
modgeon,  the  cards  are  yours. 

Miss  Homodgeon. — Don’t  vou  find  it  diffi- 

%J 

cult  to  play  with  our  American  cards  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Sometimes  I  do,  when 
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an  antagonist  is  so  fascinating,  that  I  confound 
all  the  plain  cards,  the  honors  and  the  odd 
trick. 

Miss  Homodgeon. — Oh,  hut  I  mean  difficult, 
because  they  are  American,  and  not  British 
cards. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — I  cannot  see  any  differ- 
ence. 

Miss  Homodgeon. — Indeed !  Is  there  no 
difference  in  the  royal  cards  ?  I  guess  your 
British  executive  would  not  allow  the  kings 
and  queens  to  be  made  quite  as  ludicrous  as 
ours  are. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Just  the  same,  I  assure 
you. 

Miss  Homodgeon. — My  !  How  you  surprise 
me !  I  expected  our  cards  were  only  bur¬ 
lesques  of  yours,  on  account  of  our  free  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Colonel  Worboys. — Mr.  Pogue,  you  have 
shuffled  the  most  villainous  cards  into  my 
hand,  I  ever  saw.  Black  Hawk  is  nothing  to 
them.  They  are  all  loafers. 
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Mr.  Shippensburg. — “  Zamiel,  assist  me! 
Two  may  achieve,  the  third  deceive/’ 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — Two. 

Mr.  Dalrvmple. — The  deuce. 

Miss  Homodgeon. — Fie,  fie ;  no  swearing. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — I  beg  pardon,  but  we 
call  two  the  deuce,  in  England. 

Miss  Homodgeon.’ — Oh,  indeed !  that  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  phrase. 

Colonel  Worboys. — Substaquilation  !  I’m 
looed  again. 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — And  so  am  I.  Too 
bad.  I  shall  be  short  of  quarter  dollars  pre¬ 
sently. 

Miss  Homodgeon. — If  the  present  king  of 
England  dies,  who  will  be  the  next  ?  Is  it 
true  that  you  will  have  a  queen,  and  not  a 
king  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — It  seems  very  likely. 

Miss  Homodgeon. — How  comical  that  will 

be ! 

Colonel  Worboys. — I  can  beat  the  king; 
there  ;  and  here’s  the  knave. 
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Mr.  Shippensburg. — ^Tis  a  knavish  piece  of 
business.  That's  my  queen  :  one  for  me. 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — A  French  gentleman 
named  all  the  royal  cards  for  us  very  prettily 
the  other  night.  The  king  of  clubs  was  the 
emperor  Napoleon.  Who  do  you  think  they 
look  like  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — The  king  of  clubs  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  like  our  old  king — the  last 
king  of  the  old  American  colonies — -George  the 
Third :  the  king  of  diamonds,  our  too  magnifi¬ 
cent  George  the  Fourth  :  the  king  of  spades, 
our  present  William  the  Fourth,  in  whose 
reign  fifty  thousand  spades  have  been  set  to 
work  on  our  railroads.  And  the  king  of  hearts 
is  the  future  consort - 

Miss  Homodgeon. — Consort  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Future  husband  of  the 
lady  who  is  the  heiress  presumptive  to  the 
crown,  and  will  be  the  queen  of  hearts. 

Miss  Homodgeon. — That's  pretty,  but  very 
British.  Is  it  possible  the  future  queen  will 
have  to  make  the  laws  of  England  ? 
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Mr.  Dalrymple. — Perhaps  you  forget  we 
have  a  Congress  in  England.  We  call  it  the 
“  Imperial  Parliament,”  because  it  is  imperial 
over  very  numerous  kingdoms  and  colonies  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

Miss  Homodgeon. — Oh,  I  forgot  the  refor¬ 
mation.  I  opine  you  have  made  your  Imperial 
Parliament  very  like  our  Congress.  Nothing 
better,  I  should  guess,  in  the  world.  Is  there  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — We  could  imagine  some¬ 
thing  better.  There  are  no  ladies  in  Congress. 

Miss  Homodgeon. — Yes,  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Ah,  true.  Charming. 

Miss  Homodgeon. — How  comical  it  must 
be  to  see  all  the  baronets  and  dukes,  and 
counts  and  marshals  go  down  on  their  knees 
when  the  king  speaks  to  them. 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — I  am  prepared  to  take 
up  a  loan  of  two  or  three  dollars,  Mr.  S.  Let 
them  be  shillings  and  bits  ;  dollars  are  very 
inconvenient  at  this  game. 

Miss  Homodgeon. — Oh,  you  can  inform  us, 
now  !  We  had  an  argument  the  other  night 
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about  it.  What  is  the  difference  between  baron 
and  baronet  ?  Were  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  barons  or  baronets  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Baronets,  certainly.  The 
barons  are  senators  in  our  Congress. 

Miss  Homodgeon,  How  strange  it  is  to 
hear  a  British  gentleman  talk  in  that  style. 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — Very  natural,  Selina. 
British  gentlemen  would  like  to  be  as  free  as 
possible.  The  difference  between  the  people 
of  the  two  countries,  ours  and  yours,  sir,  I 
expect  is  principally  to  be  seen  in  the  poor 
people.  For  my  part,  I  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  European  gentlemen  as  civilised  as 
Americans. 

Mr.  Champkin. — But  I  go  to  lay  down  that 
the  poor  people  in  Great  Britain  are  really  va¬ 
luable.  Cousin  Selina,  you  are  aware  there  are 
no  niggers  in  Great  Britain.  The  chimney- 
climbers  there  are  actually  white  boys.  * 

*  This  conversation  occurred  previous  to  the  English  law 
restraining  the  employment  of  climbing-boys  and  substituting 
machinery. 
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Miss  Homodgeon. — Oh,  how  shocking!  Now 
that  is  really  contemptible  :  I  must  say  so  ; 
pray  excuse  me. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — You  are  joking  about 
the  chimney-sweepers  being  white  boys. 

Mr.  Champ  kin.  —  Ah,  that  quibble  will 
not  impose  on  my  cousin,  Selina,  sir.  You 
cannot  deny,  sir,  that  the  unfortunate  wretches 
in  Great  Britain  who  perform  the  most  slavish 
offices,  sweeping  the  streets  and  chimneys,  are 
actually  white-skinned  people. 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — Come,  gentlemen,  let 
us  have  no  locofoco,  whig-democratic  tickets  at 
this  table.  Beat  that,  if  you  can. 

Colonel  Worboys. — Aye,  the  play  ;  the 
play's  the  thing. 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — In  which  we'll  catch 
the  queen  or  king.  You  see,  we  Americans 
know  something  of  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Dalrymple. 
Champkin,  arrange  the  cards,  and  I'll  wind  up 
this  Tammany  business.  I  don't  like  to  hear 
the  poor  people  of  Great  Britain  chawed  up 
(as  they  say)  too  much.  They  supply  Uncle 
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Sam's  army  and  navy  with  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  they  dig  our  canals  and  railroads.  In  the 
last  war - 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — My  dear  Mr.  S.,  do 
remember,  pray,  do  ! 

Mr.  Shippensburg. — What  is  the  matter, 
mv  dear  ? 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — Why,  pray  remember, 
that  we  have  a  British  gentleman  present,  who 
naturally  will  not  like  to  hear  you  talk  of  our 
battles,  when - when - 

Mr.  Dalrymple.  —  Madam,  you  are  very 
kind.  You  do  not  wish  me  to  be  reminded  of 
the  British  being  beaten  by  the  British. 

Mrs.  Shippensburg. — No,  sir,  beaten  by  the 
Americans.  I  must  beg  Mr.  S.  to  be  more 
cautious. 

Mr.  Dalrymple. — Not  on  my  account,  for 
the  world.  We  English  are  accustomed  from 
our  infancy  to  hear  of  our  having  been  beaten 
many  times  by  our  brothers  and  cousins.  No 
Englishman  is  ever  affronted  by  being  re¬ 
minded  that  the  English,  under  our  First 
Charles,  were  beaten  by  the  Commonwealth 
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troops  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  No  Englishman 
is  ever  affronted  by  being  reminded  that  a  few 
British  and  German  troops  under  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis,  were  surrounded  by  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
cans  under  Lord  Sale,  an  Englishman,  and 
General  Washington  the  son  of  an  English 
farmer. 

(Mr.  Dalrymple  did  not  visit  Mrs.  Shippens- 
burg  again.  From  not  having  been  a  sufficient 
time  in  the  States,  he  was  not  quite  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  he  must  suppress  his  real 
sentiments.  Speaking  freely,  does  not  “  con¬ 
vene”  with  American  republicanism !) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  LOQUACIOUS  KENTUCKIAN. 

At  a  cross-road  between  Kinderhook  and 
the  river  Hudson,  in  the  county  of  Columbia, 
State  of  New  York,  stands  a  country  “tavern 
and  hotel,”  much  frequented  by  travellers  in 
stage-coaches,  gigs,  sulkies,  Work  wagons, 
extras,  exclusive  extras,  and  (in  winter)  by 
sleighs.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“  Washington^  Horse,”  a  vague  tradition 
existing  that  General  George  Washington,  on 
a  journey  to  Work,  honoured  the  place  by  his 
presence,  and  permitted  his  horse  to  have  a 
feed  of  chopped  hay,  oatmeal  and  salt,  in  the 
adjoining  stable.  An  historical  picture  hangs 
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over  the  door,  representing,  on  an  extensive 
surface,  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand 
British  and  German  soldiers,  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  flying,  in  most  admired  disorder, 
before  some  eighteen  or  twenty  Americans — 
perhaps  an  advanced  guard — who,  having  dis¬ 
charged  all  their  ammunition,  are  using  the 
butt-ends  of  their  rifles  to  beat  out  the  brains 
of  that  portion  of  the  enemy  which  loiters 
through  lack  of  quick  heels.  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  having  discovered  that  the  day  is  all  his 
own,  dismounts  with  a  serene  countenance 
from  his  neighing  steed — a  gigantic  war-horse, 
which  appears  in  a  straining  anxiety  to  have  a 
run  after  the  European  hares.  In  a  central 
and  conspicuous  position  over  this  grand  speci¬ 
men  of  historic  art  is  a  lion  in  a  very  exhausted 
or  dying  attitude,  with  a  barn-door  fowl  or 
game  cock  (termed,  in  the  American  language, 
a  he-biddy)  mounted  at  the  back  of  the  mo¬ 
narch’s  mane,  and  crowing  cock-a-doodle-doo, 
as  plain  as  a  wooden  carving  can  appear  to  be 
uttering  that  natural  chant,  so  descriptive  of 
the  bird’s  pride  and  exultation  at  having 
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beaten  the  lion  in  some  unknown  manner.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  it  may  not  affront  the  reader's 
sagacity  to  observe,  that  the  lion  represents 
John  Bull,  and  the  heroic  bird,  with  its  shrill 
doodle  cry,  typifies  no  less  a  personage  than 
Yankee  Doodle,  Esquire. 

The  first  apartment  of  the  “  Washington's 
Horse"  is  sufficiently  commodious  to  contain 
three  or  four  tables,  besides  a  bar  for  the 
landlord.  In  this  room  in  winter,  the  parties 
who  traverse  the  country  in  sleighs,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  rural  dancing  in  the  village  inns, 
where  music  is  provided  for  the  purpose,  “  go 
their  deaths,"  as  they  term  those  violent  efforts 
at  saltation,  gyration,  whirling,  and  sliding, 
which  end  in  a  maziness  and  temporary  faint¬ 
ness,  and  induce  a  desire  to  lean  against  the 
wall  with  half-shut  eyes,  and  a  cold  dew  over 
the  countenance.  On  the  wall  by  the  side  of 
one  of  the  windows,  a  few  years  ago,  was  the 
following  placard,  three  notes  of  admiration 
being  placed  before  the  first  word,  and  the  same 
number  after  the  second  ; — - 
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! ! !  SAFETY  LINE  ! ! ! 

Citizens  are  respectfully  informed  that 
the  fares  to  and  from  Stuyvesant  and  Al¬ 
bany  are  reduced  to  One  Dollar,  at  which 
charge  it  would  not  pay  to  blow  up  the 
passengers,  as  they  do  in  the  high-priced, 
high-pressure  Steamers,  which  have  been 
j  intruded  on  this  route. 


There  was  another  notification,  which  ran 
as  follows.  It  should  be  premised,  however, 
that  American  undertakers  keep  ready-made 
coffin  stores,  containing  all  qualities  from 
humble  deal  to  aristocratic  satin-wood,  and 
generally  have  the  handsomest  specimens  at 
their  doors,  as  an  attraction  to  the  passers-by. 
Thousands  of  Americans  must  thus  be  quite 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  their  own 
coffins. 


GOING  TO  TEXAS. 

PETER  HIRAM, 

CABINET  AND  COFFIN  MAKER, 

No.  16,  Fourth-street,  Corner  of  Black 
Hawk,  Yonkers, 

Is  selling  off  at  cost  price. 

Desk  cabinets  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  ; 
French  polished  maple  coffins,  lined 
with  velvet,  twenty  dollars. 

Do  not  omit  this  opportunity  ! 
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Over  the  fire-place,  was  a  copper-plate  en¬ 
graving  of  a  miserable  looking  wretch,  tarred 
and  feathered,  underneath  which  was  printed  : 

“  The  British  Exciseman  chawed  up  at  Boston — 1774.” 

At  one  of  the  tables  in  this  room,  I  was 
seated  one  afternoon,  while  my  horse  was  at 
rest  in  the  stable.  Dull  times  for  the  landlord ; 
he  had  only  one  customer,  for  although  there 
was  a  young  villager,  seated  at  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  yet  his  attraction  to  the  “  Washington’s 
Horse  ”  was  the  landlord’s  blooming  daughter. 
This  young  lady  was  making  a  pillow-case,  or 
some  article  having  a  similar  appearance, 
which  seemed  to  afford  a  fund  of  small  talk  to 
the  young  gentleman,  who  endeavoured  to 
make  the  landlord’s  daughter  smile,  while  the 
lady  strained  her  countenance  to  appear  totally 
unconscious  of  the  exact  meaning  of  his  allu¬ 
sions.  The  landlord  was  chewing  tobacco,  and 
cleaning  the  bar.  A  wagon  was  driven  up  to 
the  door.  “  Look  out,”  quoth  the  landlord  to 
his  daughter.  “  Why,  father,  if  it  ain’t  that 
old  Kentuck  that  comes  here  once  a  year  !  ” 
replied  the  young  lady,  rising  from  her  seat, 
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placing  one  hand  on  the  table,  and  looking  out 
of  the  window,  while  her  village  lover  also 
arose,  planted  one  of  his  hands  on  her  hand — 
by  mistake — and  placed  his  right  cheek  close 
to  her  left,  in  his  eagerness  to  view  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Kentuck  who  came  there  once 
a  year. 

“  House  a  yoy!  dead  or  alive  ?”  shouted  the 
.man  in  the  wagon.  The  landlord  moved  to 
the  door,  the  landlord’s  daughter  ran  out 
to  call  the  stable-boy,  the  young  gentle¬ 
man  ran  out  to  be  ready  to  help  the  young 
lady  in  calling  the  stable-boy,  if  required,  and 
the  old  Kentuck,  who  came  there  once  a  year, 
jumped  out  of  his  wagon,  and  feelingly  inquired 
of  the  owner  of  the  “  Washington’s  Horse,” 
if  he  were  alive  yet  ?  To  which  the  landlord 
replied,  “  Oh,  yaas.” 

“  This  ain’t  the  meal  hour,  it  ain’t  ?  inqui¬ 
ringly  observed  the  annual  Kentuck. 

“  Oh,  noa  !  ”  replied  the  purveyor  of  the 
“  Washington’s  Horse.” 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  drink  as 
sherry  cobler,  mister  ?  ” 
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“  Oh,  yaas ;  but  we  haven’t  any  sherry, 
major.” 

“  That’s  bad  :  phoo  !  I  wish  I  had  the  edica- 
ting  of  the  man  that  put  too  much  mouldy 
lickerish  in  this  here  chew  tobacco.'  You 
airen't  turned  temperate  here,  aire  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  noa.  It  wouldn't  pay  on  this  road, 
it  wouldn't.  Mrs.  Morfat,  who  died  last  fall  of 
the  dropsy,  tried  it  on,  but  give  it  up.  The 
farmers  up  here  wouldn't  take  her  ginger- 
vengeance  airly  in  the  morning  instead  of  eye- 
openers  and  fog-clearers.'' 

“  1  should  think  not.  Give  me  a  holdfast, 
or  a  timber-doodle  ;  I  don't  care  which  :  any¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  stone-fence  will  suit  my 
fancy.  The  temperance  movement,  as  they 
call  it,  don't  convene  to  a  man  like  me :  it’s 
rayther  too  slow,  it  is.  I’m  all  brimstone,  and 
drive  the  roughest  rocking-horse  in  any  three 
of  these  £7nited  States.  Any  man  as  don't 
predicate  a  whipping,  had  best  not  look  slan- 
tendicular  at  me,  that’s  all.  I  don't  thicken 
up  without  calculation,  but  when  I  do,  it's 
gone  goose  with  somebody,  and  that’s  not  me. 
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When  I  fight  it’s  on  the  regular  kick  and 
biting  system — fair  play,  Kentucky  fashion, 
with  gouging  one  eye  when  you  get  the  enemy 
down.  I  can  fight  like  a  panther,  drink  like  a 
fish,  a'hd  run  like  all  natur.  That’s  all :  it 
ainT  uncommon,  but  very  useful.  The  tem¬ 
perance  movement  don’t  convene  with  my 
sentiments  :  I  should  spile  if  I  were  not  kivered 
up  in  salt  and  liquid.  Ain’t  I  a  spry -looking 
middle-aged  man,  young  lady  ?  Don’t  make 
yourself  ugly  about  the  answer,  as  it’s  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  it's  a  fact.  Bos,  have  you 
anything  good  to  take  in  the  eating  line  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yaas.  What  will  you  have  ?  ” 

“  Why,  I’ve  considerable  of  a  ven’son  re- 
pitation.  When  I’m  to  home,  I’m  a  regular 
dealer  in  ven’son  for  my  own  eating.  But  I 
guess  you  don’t  raise  it  here  ?” 

“  Oh,  noa.” 

“  Then,  prehaps,  I’d  better  take  what  you’ve 
got,  and  spile  my  appetite  in  the  easiest  way 
you  can  fix.” 

The  table  was  shortly  spread  with  cold  meat, 
pie,  and  cheese,  huge  knives  and  forks  having 
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a  kingly  diadem  and  “warranted”  engraved 
on  them,  and  large  plates  of  the  universal 
willow  pattern,  so  complimentary  to  the  per¬ 
fectibility  of  Chinese  design.  But  while  this 
was  being  executed,  the  Kentuck  continued  his 
discourse,  addressing  himself  to  the  young  lady 
and  slim  gentleman  at  the  window,  and  partly 
to  myself. 

“  When  Pm  to  home,  and  go  gunning,  I’ve 
sometimes  had  a  chance  at  a  free  deer.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Stephanoff  has  a  piece  of  land  where 
they  grow  pretty  numerous  ;  but  he’s  mighty 
stingy,  he  is,  and  ’ll  take  the  law  if  you  only 
help  yourself  to  a  couple  of  haunches,  and  leave 
the  rest  of  the  critter  for  his  own  use.  He’s 
as  proud  as  the  gallows  mulatto. — Here,  bos, 
Pve  finished  the  holdfast,  and  shall  want  an¬ 
other  if  you  don’t  make  haste  with  the  dinner. 
This  daughter  of  yourn  is  so  engaged  in  con¬ 
gressional  with  a  young  man,  as  seems  very 
disagreeable  to  her,  that  she  says  she  canT 
help.” 

As  a  slight  pause  here  ensued,  by  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  young  lady  to  help  her  father,  I 
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invited  the  Kentuck  to  proceed  in  his  discourse, 
by  inquiring  the  extent  of  pride  appertaining 
to  the  “  gallows  mulatto.” 

“  Why,  sir,”  replied  the  loquacious  Kentuck, 
“  the  pride  of  the  gallows  mulatto  remained 
with  him  till  death.  He  was  hung,  down 
south,  for  teaching  a  nigger  to  read,  and  a  little 
black  fellow,  a  chimney-sweep,  was  hung  at  the 
same  time.  ‘  Keep  further  off/  says  the  mu¬ 
latto  to  the  sweep,  as  they  were  standing 
under  a  tree,  waiting  for  the  sheriff  to  order 
them  to  be  hauled  up.  ‘  A  wont,’  says  the 
little  black  fellow  ;  ‘  a  hab  as  much  right  to  be 
here  as  ooself,  a  expeck — Have  you  anything 
dainty  to  come  after  this  cold  collection,  bos  ?” 

“  Oh,  noa ;  it  ain’t  the  meal  hour,” 

“  Haven’t  you  never  no  beer  ?” 

“  Oh,  yaas ;  but  not  at  present.” 

u  Haven’t  you  ever  a  bottle  of  Schuylkill 
porter  ?” 

“  Oh,  yaas ;  but  it’s  not  up.” 

The  young  villager,  who  had  helped  the 
landlord’s  daughter  to  call  the  stable-boy  at  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  house,  then  ad- 
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dressed  himself  to  the  Kentuck,  requesting  to 
be  informed  why  the  Philadelphians  placed 
XX  on  their  porter  barrels,  to  which  the  Ken- 
tuck,  first  giving  the  inquirer  a  look  of  un¬ 
equivocal  contempt,  replied,  “  You’re  a  nice 
young  man,  I  estimate  ;  but  not  quite  baked. 
Two  XX  on  a  barrel  of  porter  notify  too  good 
for  common  and  weak-minded  people  ;  they 
notify  that  the  porter’s  so  strong  it  takes  two 
men  to  blow  the  head  off  one  pint.  And  I  cal¬ 
culate  you  don’t  know  who  invented  those 
marks,  sergeant?  A  singular  man  he  was,” 

“  Who  was  it  major  ?” 

“  Why,  now,  do  you  know  Squire  Bangles, 
as  does  the  justice  up  this  road  ?” 

“  Yes,  major.” 

“  Well,  it  warn’t  him.  But  do  you  know  a 
man  near  here  as  they  call  Two-men,  ’cause 
he’s  so  tarnal  mad  when  he  gets  liquorish,  he’s 
a  man  besides  himself 

“  I  calculate  I  do.” 

“  Well,  it  warn’t  him.  But  now,  as  we  are 
on  this  subject,  do  you  know  your  next  neigh¬ 
bour,  Lawyer  Dowbiggin,  who,  when  he  was 
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in  the  militiee  was  ordered  to  4  charge/  and 
immediately  whipped  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
wrote  down  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  ?” 

44  CVm-siderable.” 

44  Well,  then,  I’ll  tell  you  a  fact.  It  warn’t 
him,  or  any  one  else  as  ever  I  knew  as  long 
as  I  could  count  two.  Do  you  see  that  ?  Isn’t 
it  curious  ?  And  it’s  as  true  as  the  truest 
thing  you  ever  yeard.  Well  now,  I’m  pretty 
near  filled  up,  I  can  tell  you.  I  wish  I  may 
be  lynched  with  peppered  brimstone  and 
whittled  porcupine  quills  if  I  could  eat  a 
pound  more.  I’ve  piled  the  pie  on  the  meat, 
and  I’ve  stuck  the  cheese  on  the  top,  so  that 
1  only  want  some  more  Monongahela  to  fix  the 
entire  into  a  real  jam  dinner.  I  don’t  know  as 
I’ve  had  a  better  appetite  since  I  had  the 
sawdust  pudding  at  the  last  guessing  party.” 

44  A  sawdust  pudding  at  a  guessing  party  !” 
I  almost  involuntarily  exclaimed,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  Kentuck. 

44  Prehaps  you  never  yeard  of  a  sawdust 
pudding  ?”  he  inquiringly  replied.  44  It’s  a 
capital  fritter,  made  of  the  scrapings  produced 
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when  meat  is  so  frozen  as  to  be  separated  into 
pieces  by  a  saw.  It’s  the  north  where  they 
make  them  kind  of  puddings.  At  that  same 

guessing  party,  one  dollar  a  head - ” 

44  What  may  a  guessing  party  be  ?” 

44  Why,  it  war  for  a  pig.  Him  as  guessed 
nearest  the  weight  of  the  critter  had  it  for  his 
dollar  and  a  round  of  stone-fence.  At  this  guess¬ 
ing  party  there  war  a  Yankee  notion-seller 
trying  to  clear  himself  of  a  clock  by  swearing 
it  were  the  last,  though  he  had  two  dozen 
in  the  wagon.  He  war  uncommon  smart  with 
the  lady,  asking  her  whether  it  warn’t  elegantly 
Frenchified,  with  its  looking-glass  in  front. 

4  No/  says  the  lady, ;  4  it  ain’t  good-looking  at 
all  :  it  frightens  me  to  look  at  it.5  4  Then  I 
guess/  says  the  notion-seller,  4  you’d  better 
buy  one  as  airen’t  got  never  no  looking-glass 
for  reflecting  your  countenance/  4  Why,  that’s 
the  best  part  of  it/  says  the  lady  ;  4  and  now 
you  remind  me  of  that  handsome  reflector/ 
says  she,  4 1  think  I’ll  buy  it/  ” 

44  Oh,  father !  ”  exclaimed  the  landlord’s 
daughter,  rising  from  her  chair,  I  expect  the 
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cow  is  trying  to  get  into  the  stable  ;  something 
is  making  such  a  noise  against  the  door  round 
the  corner.” 

“  Go  and  lend  the  cow  a  slockdollager,  then,” 
muttered  the  landlord ;  and  thereupon  the 
young  lady  ran  round  the  corner,  immediately 
followed  by  her  lover,  who  proposed  to  assist 
her  in  the  loan  of  the  slockdollager.  On  their 
coming  back,  the  Kentuck  observed  that  “  it 
took  two  to  fix  a  cow  in  those  parts.  I  war 
fixed  with  a  bull  once,”  said  he,  “  pretty  con¬ 
siderable  tightish.  ‘  Twas  on  a  moony  night ; 
the  moonlight  made  everything  as  light  as  a 
cork.  You  could  see  straight  before  and 
behind  you  without  a  lamp,  and  I  war  going 
from  Germantown  towards  Philadelphia  on 
foot.  I  war  in  a  money  consumption,  and  so 
weak  I  couldn’t  raise  a  dollar.  My  pocket 
had  stopped  payment,  and  after  lying  out  two 
nights  in  Fulton  Market,  New  York,  I  tried  to 
get  into  a  lying-in-hospital,  but  couldn’t, 3 cause 
I  war  too  bristly  about  the  chin.  So  I  war 
walking  along,  and  a  bull  comes  looking  slan- 
tendicular  over  a  hedge,  to  see  for  a  chance 
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of  something  to  run  after  ;  and  when  I  come 
up  the  critter  tossed  his  head  and  poked  it 
through  the  bushes.  ‘  I’m  not  afraid  of  you ,’ 
says  I,  ‘  for  Pm  a  ring-tailed  roarer,  I  am  ; ’ 
then  he  got  a  leetle  maddish,  and  up  went  his 
tail,  and  he  jammed  his  head  in  the  fuz  bushes. 
I  laid  hold  of  a  horn,  and  tickled  him  with  a 
stout  hickory  stick,  jist  to  try  my  hand  at  a 
bull-fight,  as  I  felt  rayther  wolfish.  £  You  are 
an  old-horned  beast/  says  I,  ‘  you  are.  Old 
enough  to  be  as  tough  as  Gineral  Jackson  ;  ’ 
and  I  hut  him  on  the  nose  jist  for  spite,  ag’in 
our  losing  last  election.  ‘  I  could  make  out  of 
an  old  bull/  says  I,  ‘  like  you,  a  young  5un,  and 
have  enough  left  to  make  a  small  calf.’  This 
exaspirated  him  so  that  he  took  his  head  right 
out  of  my  hand,  and  with  one  leap  got  into  the 
road.  The  infarnal  varmint  roared  like  thun¬ 
der — I  ran  like  lightning,  and  getting  over  a 
zig-zag,  to  dodge  him  among  some  timber,  tore 
my  trowsers  as  if  heaven  and  earth  war  coming- 
together.  He  couldn’t  manage  to  guess  my 
location,  so  I  ’scaped.  Pm  a  yeller  flower  in 
the  forest,  I  am.  If  I  had  only  had  a  bowie 
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knife.  Pd  have  walked  slick  into  him  like  a 
thousand  of  brick.  99 

As  the  Kentuck  was  finishing  this  relation, 
a  smart  crack  informed  us  that  a  fowling-piece 
had  been  fired  in  an  adjoining  field,  and  the 
young  lady  immediately  bethought  her  of  some 
favourite  pheasant  hens,  which  she  averred  the 
sportsman  might  possibly  mistake  for  game ; 
and  running  out  of  the  house,  and  round  the 
corner,  was  followed  by  the  young  Jonathan, 
with  the  polite  intention  of  assisting  her.  The 
Kentuck  also  arose,  and  looked  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  “  I  war  out  gunning  once/’  observed 
he,  “  and  with  one  pull  shot  as  many  hares  as 
if  I  had  fired  at  a  wig.  I  shall  never  see 
such  another  gun  as  helped  me  to  do  that ;  but 
I'll  never  forgive  it  for  a  trick  it  played  me 
after  I  last  seen  it.  It  went  off,  without  being 
charged,  with  a  thundering  thief  as  broke  into 
my  house.  How  pretty  it  is  to  see  two  lovers!* 
— Old  man,  is  your  daughter  going  to  marry 
that  slim  paring?” 

“  Oh,  noa  !  Not  as  I  know  of,”  replied  the 
landlord. 
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“  Then,”  rejoined  the  Kentuckian,  “  you 
shouldn’t  let  them  walk  out  so  often  to  get 
round  the  corner.  I  see  them  dodging  about 
that  corner,  so  that  you  can’t  tell  which  side 
of  the  house  they’re  at.” 

“  Do  you  ?”  ejaculated  the  landlord.  “  Je¬ 
mima,  miss,  what  are  you  arter  ?” 

“  Business,  father.  Here’s  little  Jefferson 
throwing  rocks  at  the  pigeons,  and  a  swine- 
drover  requires  to  cash  a  porker.” 

“  Tell  him  I’ve  no  cash  ;  and  don’t  ought  to 
buy  a  porker  when  I’ve  pigs  of  my  own.” 

“  And  here’s  Simon  Durge’s  son  come  to 
have  the  barrow  you  lent  him  repaired,  ’cause 
he’s  broke  it,  and  says  it’s  of  no  use  to  him.” 

“  Tarnation  !  Tell  him  I  want  his  father  to 
lend  me  ten  dollars  for  three  months.” 

“  What  a  varmint  of  a  neighbour,”  observed 
the  Kentuck.  “  I  war  once  out  in  the  western 
merchant  line  of  business,  and  had  a  little  store 
at  Cincinnati,  next  door  to  which  I  had  a  var¬ 
mint  of  a  neighbour  that  carried  off  almost  all 
the  business.  He  war  a  great  rogue,  he  war  ; 
and  I  went  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  asked  him 
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wliat  I  should  put  up  as  a  sign  that  I  war 
honest — as  time  goes.  Says  he,  4  You  put  up 
mens  conscia  recti,  meaning  men  conscientiously 
reckoned  with.'  Well,  I  put  it  up,  and  the  next 
day  the  varmint  pinned  a  paper  on  some 
stockings,  with  men’s  and  women’s  conscia  recti 
on  it.  Well,  we  had  a  little  fight  about  that, 
and  I  sent  him  right  through  diis  own  winder. 
It  cost  me  considerable  of  hard  Jackson, 
though.  But  I  chawed  up  the  squire  as  fined 
me.  4  What  do  you  guess  I  sit  here  for  but  for 
justice?’  says  he.  4  Why,  I  calculate  you  sit 
there/  says  I,  4  for  a  thousand  dollars  a  year/ 
He  had  to  take  his  change  out  of  that.  And 
now  I’m  put  in  mind  of  an  enigmer  I  dis¬ 
covered  in  Cincinnati,  and  put  in  a  winder — a 
nice  little  winder,  as  war  so  small  it  almost 
took  two  persons  to  look  through  it  at  one 
time.  I  had  a  likeness  of  myself  painted,  and 
right  over  my  heart  I  had  a  small  looking-glass, 
and  on  each  side  a  letter  ;  F  on  one  side,  X  on 
the  other.  Underneath  war  writ,  4  Any  man 
as  can  poke  the  fun  out  of  this  here  enigmer 
shall  have  five  pounds  of  best  American  factory 
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Canton  tea/  So  there  the  gonies  kept  crowd¬ 
ing  round  the  store,  staring  at  it,  and  coming 
in  to  buy  small  parcels.  But  none  of  ’em  ever 
found  it  out.” 

“  And  what  was  it  V ’  inquired  the  landlord. 

“  Why  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  now,  as  I’ve 
cleared  out  of  that  line  of  grocery.  I  calculate 
there  war  I  myself  in  the  portrait  of  myself, 
and  the  letters  F  and  X  with  the  I,  cried  out, 

‘  FIX/  Then  if  you  looked  in  the  glass,  in  the 
midst  there  you  were,  and  I  myself,  represented 
by  the  portrait  of  myself,  could  easily  be 
guessed  to  be  saying,  4  You  are  in  a  fix  V  It 
took  me  to  do  that  enigmer,  and  /could  hardly. 
It  plagued  the  rogue  next  door  handsom.  I 
hard  that  after  I  left  Cincinnati,  the  loafer 
went  mad,  and  war  put  into  a  lu nattic  asylum 
to  be  cured  of  braying  ;  he  thort  he  war  a 
jackass,  and  warn’t  much  mistaken.” 

“  I  say,  miss,”  observed  the  Kentuck  to  the 
landlord’s  daughter,  as  that  young  lady  in  a 
very  demure  manner  entered  the  large  room, 
followed  by  the  slim  young  gentleman,  “  what 
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sort  of  an  edication  have  you  had,  or  is  this 
young  man  teaching  you  V’ 

“Why,  sir,”  replied  the  lady,  tossing  her 
head ;  “  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  went  to 
school  three  quarters,  and  had  a  diploma. 
And  I  was  at  Lowell  two  years,  learning  every¬ 
thing.  I  was  one  of  three  miles  of  young 
ladies  General  Jackson  walked  through,  all 
dressed  in  silk  and  linen,  and  wearing  summer 
silk  stockings  and  parasols,  and  our  winter  fur 
boas  and  muffs,  as  grand  as  Bunker’s  Hill.” 

“  Well,  now,  I  say,  I  saw  you  two  jist  now 
considerable  deep  in  congressionals.  This 
slim  youg  man  of  yourn  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  Tomahawk  Hudson  river  steamer,  snorting 
and  trotting  off  like  a  horse  ;  all  boiler,  full  of 
high  pressure ;  hard  work  to  hold  in  at  the 
wharfs.  When  I  war  a  young  man  like  him, 
one  day  the  bos  says  to  me,  ‘  You’ve  been 
drinking/  says  he.  ‘  No,’  says  I,  ‘  I  arenT  ; 
but  you  may  guess  so,  you  may,  *  cause  I  saw 
another  man  as  war  drinking,  and  the  sight  of 
it  quite  overcame  me/  Now  I’m  jist  put  in 
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mind  of  this,  I  am  ;  and  if  your  father  war  to 
come  to  me  and  say,  4  Y ou’re  making  love  to 
my  darter/  I  should  answer,  £  You  may  think 
so,  you  may/  ’cause  she’s  a  right  down  real 
handsome  gall ;  but  I  aren’t,  and  I  only  dreamt 
another  man  war ,  and  it  quite  overcame  me/ 
That’s  all ;  only  I’d  advise  you  to  get  married, 
I  would.” 

“  The  times  are  so  had,”  replied  the  young 
man,  “  that  Jemima  says  I  must  wait.” 

“  Well,  then,  why  don’t  you  wait  in  good 
arnest,  and  keep  away  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  miles  ?  But  that’s  all  nonsense  ;  all 
times  are  had,  and  you’re  thin  enough  to  go 
through  them.  If  you’re  in  the  way,  the  young 
lady,  though  she  has  good  eyes,  could  easily 
miss  seeing  you.  You  look  as  wiry  as  if  you 
had  been  dragged  through  a  gimlet  hole.  But 
don’t  he  chicken-hearted  :  a  faint  hearted  man 
is  like  a  no-tailed  heaver  or  a  ’coon  with  a 
lame  foot.” 

“  I’m  not  afraid  of  work,”  responded  the 
young  man. 

“  Afraid  of  it !  I  should  rayther  think  not. 
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You  look  rather  too  sleepy  to  be  afraid  of  it. 
You  look  as  if  you  could  lie  down  and  go  to 
sleep  by  the  side  of  a  day’s  work  as  easy  as 
nothing.  Rise  early  in  the  morning.  Can  you 
do  that  ?  If  you  can’t,  don’t  marry  till  you’ve 
learned  how.  And  if  you  can’t  rise  any  other 
way,  take  a  pint  of  yeast  the  last  thing  going 
to  bed.  Where’s  my  horse  ?  Where’s  the  bos  ? 
Give  me  another  timber-doodle.  The  lad  had 
better  be  sharp,  for  I’m  a  roarer.  No  ways 
slow.  That  horse  I  call  the  fly-wheel ;  I  do 
the  steamery  myself  on  the  high-pressure.” 

“  Capital  beds,”  quoth  the  landlord. 

“No,  thankee,”  replied  the  Kentuck,  as  he 
paid  his  reckoning,  and  walked  towards  his 
wagon ;  “  I  don’t  understand  your  beds,  I  don’t. 
The  last  time  as  I  slept  here  war  in  winter,  and 
the  next  day  I  had  such  a  cold  in  my  head  that 
it  freezed  the  water  when  I  washed  my  face. 
What  a  pile  of  firing  you  have  here.  Is  it 
safe  ?” 

“  Oh,  yaas.” 

“  Well,  down  where  I  live,  when  I’m  to 
home,  I  find  the  wood  goes  farther  when 
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housed  out  of  doors  than  when  housed  in. 
Some  logs  of  mine  went  a  mile  in  one  night, 
and  fixed  themselves  up  ag’in  a  neighbour’s 
gable  end.  Good  bye,  miss.  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  talked  a  little,  and  made  myself 
agreeable  for  your  sake.  As  you’re  not  going 
to  marry  this  Liberty  Pole,  who  knows  but  I 
might  have  walked  over  him  if  I  had  said 
something  sweet.” 

“  You  can,  perhaps,  say  it  now,  sir,  if  you’ll 
put  a  little  sugar  in  your  Monongahela.” 

“  Thank  you,  miss,  but  I  don’t  believe  in 
sugar  at  this  party,  I  don’t.  Lump  and  moist 
sugar  is  sweet,  sartain ;  but  that  there  mouth 
of  yourn  is  double-refined  lump  and  moist. 
Ain’t  it,  Liberty  Pole  ?  You  know  a  thing  or 
two.” 

“  Don’t  be  rude,  sir.” 

“  Rude ,  miss  ?  I  wouldn’t  be  rude  before 
company,  for  a  ten-dollar  note  on  the  best 
bank  in  this  State.  Good  bye  t’ye,  I  shall  be 
round  here  ag’in  sometime  next  fall,  and  if  you 
ain’t  married,  prehaps  you’ll  hear  what  I  can 
say.  I  can  do  a  leetle  of  the  tender,  and  go 

i  3 
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my  death  at  a  sleeghing  frolic,  a  shade  better 
than  any  Kentuck  forty  miles  round  where  I  am 
located  when  Pm  to  home.  What,  what,  what, 
what !  shying  at  nothing,  and  a  leetle  less  than 
that,  straight  afore  you,  you  infarnal  varmint ! 
Darn  you  !  A  pretty  high-bred  critter  you 
are  not  to  know  when  Pm  behind  you  A 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  JOURNEY  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 

After  remaining  during  a  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn  in  New  York,  business  induced  me  to 
make  Philadelphia  my  winter  quarters.  A 
steam-boat  carried  me  on  the  route  to  Newark 
in  New  Jersey,  a  town  of  some  manufacturing 
importance  in  the  coach-building  and  shoe¬ 
making  trades.  From  Newark  I  proceeded  in 
a  stage  to  Elizabeth-town-point,  where  I  took 
a  steamer  to  New  Brunswick,  stopping  there 
the  second  night.  This  is  an  ancient  town  of 
some  extent,  but  I  did  not  learn  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  manufacturing  was  carried 
on  in  it.  There  was  a  very  large  travelling 
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menagerie  here,  besides  other  exhibitions ;  one 
of  which  I  was  induced  to  visit,  as  it  was  stated 
there  was  an  “  exact  likeness  ”  of  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Trollope,  in  wax- work,  to  be  seen  within. 
My  surprise  and  risible  emotion  may  be  ima¬ 
gined  when  this  exact  likeness  turned  out  to 
be  the  figure  of  a  fat,  red-faced  trollop,  smok¬ 
ing  a  short  pipe,  and  dressed  in  dirty  flannel 
and  worsted,  and  a  ragged  slouched  hat. 
“  This,”  said  the  showman,  “  is  the  purty  Mrs. 
Trollope,  who  was  sent  over  to  the  C/nited 
States  by  the  British  lords,  to  write  libels 
ag'in  the  free-born  Americans.”  The  figure 
excited  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  was  abused 
in  no  measured  terms.  “  Impudent  crittur  !” 
said  one  female  ;  “  she  write  of  American  man¬ 
ners,  indeed  !  It  would  be  better  for  her  to 
smoke  her  pipe  in  her  own  country,  than  to 
come  here.  How  can  she  understand  our 
manners  ?”  “  I  expect,”  said  another,  “  that 

them  lords  are  the  most  imperent  critturs  on  the 
tarnal  earth.  They  won't  be  quiet,  even  after 
the  whippings  we  gave  'em.”  “  Very  true,” 

said  a  third,  “  but  we  must  make  some  allow- 
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ance  for  their  feelings.  You  know  they  beat 
all  the  world  before  we  beat  them,  and  of 
course  they  are  very  angry.”  Another  man 
took  hold  of  the  figure  by  the  nose,  and  left  a 
mark  on  each  side  of  a  tobacco-juice  colour. 

The  next  morning  I  got  into  the  regular 
“  Citizens’  line”  route  Philadelphia,  first  tra¬ 
velling  in  a  stage-coach,  then  by  canal-boat, 
and  lastly  by  a  steamer,  which  took  us  down 
the  river  Delaware  to  the  Philadelphia  wharfs. 
The  coach  had  hut  one  outside  place,  which 
was  by  the  side  of  the  driver,  and  this  place 
was  mine  by  compulsion,  as  I  came  last  on  the 
person’s  book  who  “  fixed  ”  the  passengers. 
This  was  not  to  be  regretted  on  my  part,  as  I 
was  soon  convinced  the  inside  passengers  were 
not  conversational,  and  the  major,  who  drove 
the  coach,  was  very  communicative. 

“  Come  from  York,  colonel  V3  said  my  friend 
on  the  right,  at  the  same  time  looking  at  me  to 
give  a  guess,  while  he  bit  a  piece  from  some 
Cavendish  tobacco. 

“  Yes,  I  left  York  two  days  ago.” 

‘  And  what’s  the  news  there,  sir  ?  Anv 
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private  letters  from  France  on  the  payment 
question  ?  I  expect  if  they  don’t  come  down 
with  the  dollars  soon,  Jackson  will  be  a  leetle 
maddish.  He  ain’t  slow,  no  ways  :  that’s  a 
fact.” 

“  Livingston,  the  ambassador,  has  arrived 
and  explained  his  conduct  to  the  citizens  in 
Greenwich,  New  York,  previous  to  starting 
for  Washington.” 

“  Then,  by  the  living  Jingo,  there’s  no  two 
ways  about  the  war !  We  shall  have  to  give 
the  French  pepper,  as  sure  as  Uncle  Sam  ain’t 
too  old  to  fight,  like  them  in  Europe.  Are  you 
in  the  military,*  colonel  ?  I’m  major  in  the 
Forty-second  Delaware  Section.” 

“  No  :  I  am  only  a  private  in  the  militia, 
and  Captain  Dowbiggin,  the  tailor,  fined  me 
two  dollars  the  other  day  for  not  standing 
out.”  | 

“  French  is  French,  certain,  and  no  mistake, 
and  they  have  fought  a  leetle,  I  expect ;  but 


*  Volunteers. 

f  Waiting  in  the  street  to  be  reviewed,  while  lining  the 
parapet,  on  field  days. 
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Uncle  Sam  grins  ag’in  when  he  fights  two  to 
one.  He  likes  to  give  the  odds  to  the  enemy, 
and  beat  ’em  slick  right  away,  as  we  did  the 
British.  Yes,  two  to  one  is  just  the  ticket  for 
us  :  we  go  a-head  at  it,  as  a  bear  can  hug  two 
monkeys,  both  biting  him  hard.  But  strength 
is  everything,  and  if  we  weren’t  so  tarnation 
strong  we’d  have  no  chance  with  the  French,  I 
guess,  except  with  the  rifle  in  bush-ranging.” 

“  You  may  say  that/’ 

“  Well,  I  expect  politics  will  run  purty  smart 
at  Washington.  I  go  the  whole  ticket  ag’in 
Jackson,  hut  yet  I  calckylate  he  ain’t  no  sneez¬ 
er  ;  he  is  a  real  screamer,  lie  is.  Though  he  is 
a  tyrant,  yet  he’s  eternal  at  fighting.  Old 
Hickory*  is  so  hard  he  likes  blows,  they  keep 
him  warm. — Yahow  !  clear  it  smartly.  That’s 
a  bad  turn  ;  no  such  bad  lump  on  this  ’pike  f 
sp  that  there.” 

“  For  a  Macadamised  ’pike,  it  certainly  is 
too  high  out  of  the  ground.  It  could  be  cleared 
off  in  a  few  days.” 

*  A  nick-name  given  to  General  Jackson. 

f  Turnpike  road. 
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“  That's  a  fact.  But  the  railway  will  ease 
this  road  in  a  few  months,  and  there  ain’t  many 
accidents  on  it.  That  stone  takes  all  that  is, 
but  it's  a  bad  un  to  tumble  on.  I  cut  myself 
considerable  the  last  time  as  we  overset  this 
here  Citizen’s  line  ;  but  Leeftenant  Tompkins, 
as  driv  the  Commercial  line,  was  killed  last 
fall  *  on  it.  He  came  on  awkward,  with  his 
head,  ag'in  a  piece  on  it  shaped  like  a  hatchet. 
But  he  had  not  critturs  like  these. — Yahow  ! 
go  a-head,  tehee !” 

“  Do  you  call  these  first-rate  horses  ?’' 

“  Yes,  I  do.  I'd  bet  a  spanj  on  'em  to  a  span 
of  blind  donkeys,  you  never  seed  any  better.” 

“  I  think  I  have,  major.” 

“  Where,  colonel,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  ?  Was 
it  in  this  here  State  V* 

“  No  ;  but  in  New  York.” 

“  I  expect  that  makes  some  difference.  But 
if  there’s  better  critturs  than  these  here  in 
New  Jersey  or  Delaware,  let  me  only  see  ’em, 
and  I  promise  to  eat  ’em  tee-totally  ;  or  if  I 
can’t,  I  know  pretty  near  who  can.” 


*  Autumn. 


f  Pair. 
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“  Who  may  that  be  V’ 

“  Why,  I  guess  it’s  the  owner  and  keeper  of 
these  critturs.  Some  are  good  uns  to  look  at, 
but  bring  ’em  on  a  crooked  cutting,  with  the 
stones  out  right  and  left,  and  they  ain’t  no¬ 
where  to  be  found.  Give  me  the  critturs 
that’ll  be  good  at  being  whipped  round  a  rock 
like  that  we’ve  passed,  without  letting  the 
wheel  touch,” 

“  But  much  of  that  cleverness  in  the  horses 
depends  on  the  driver’s  hand.” 

“  So  it  does,  colonel,  so  it  does  ;  that’s  a 
fact.  A  good  whip’ll  teach  a  crittur  ’rithmetic 
no  ways  slow.” 

“  How  so  ?” 

“  I  calculate  you  haven’t  travelled  much  in 
the  midst  of  hoss-flesh.  We  know  a  thing  or 
two  about  it  in  Delaware.  I’ve  two  lads,  they 
beats  everything  at  it  as  ever  I  seed.  I’ve  hard 
of  a  mother  as  said  her  children  were  so  ’cute, 
that  if  she  locked  ’em  up  in  a  room,  they’d 
make  two  dollars  a  day  by  swapping  their 
jackets  to  each  other.  Mine  doesn’t  barter  so 
strong  in  old  clothes  as  that,  I  guess,  but  they 
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shows  more  Muteness  considerable  in  swapping 
stray  hosses,  knowing  the  minds  of  the  critturs 
as  are  breaking  in,  and  hunting  the  varmint  in 
the  patches  of  trees  out  here.’* 

“  But  how  can  your  whip  teach  a  horse 
arithmetic  ?” 

“  Why,  the  critturs  make  numbers  on  the 
road  with  their  feet.  When  they  goes  a  trot, 
you’ll  hear  1,  2,  3,  4,  one,  two,  three,  four,  as 
plain  as  the  echo  in  Sleepy  Hollow;  but  when 
they  gallop  outright,  a  thing  which  the  whip 
will  teach  ’em,  then  you  hear  1,  2,  one,  two,  and 
no  more.  Now,  if  the  whip  will  teach  ’em  the 
difference  ’tween  two  and  four,  they  learn  as 
much  as  a  babby  first  counting,  and  that’s 
’rithmetic.” 

“  Does  the  Commercial  line  fill  as  well  as 
this  Citizens’  line  ?” 

“  No,  by  no  means ;  they’re  second  rate. 
Our  stages  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  critturs. 
Look  at  this  here  stage  :  strong  as  a  steam- 
engine,  and  a  leetle  tougher,  and  yet  all  spring 
like  ihdine  rubber.  Uncle  Sam’s  mails  ain’t 
anything  to  it.  It  goes  so  well  it  drivs  the 
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critturs  along  considerable,  particular  going 
down  a  slope.  We  stop  here,  sir,  to  have  a 
wet. — We  treats  the  critturs  here,  and  the 
strangers  inside  can  have  some  purty  good  at 
three  cents. — Hollo  !  Jim,  where  did  you  come 
from  ?  What  do  you  eat  when  you’re  to  home 
that  you  get  so  fat  ?  I  never  seed  a  nigger  so 
fat  afore,  or  behind.  I  was  calculating  on 
owing  you  a  Y ork  shilling,  but  somehow  you’re 
fat  enough  without.” 

“  Allaws  joking,  capum.” 

“  Don’t  stand  in  front  of  the  critturs.  or 
you’ll  frighten  ’em.  The  prop-prietor  of  the 
Citizens’  line  holds  with  white  stable-boys,  he 
does.  Give  the  water  in  three  sups.  We’re 
arly  to-day,  and  can  spare  time.” 

We  now  went  into  the  road-side  tavern, 
which  had  a  room  in  it  called  the  “  state 
house”  for  the  district,  and  a  closet  called  a 
“  prison”  for  criminals  (generally  niggers)  when 
the  “  squires”  (magistrates)  sit  to  “  fix”  the 
justice.  There  were  three  farmers  in  the  bar¬ 
room  taking  their  morning  sling  (spirits  and 
water),  and  reading  the  newspapers,  of  which 
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there  was  a  plentiful  supply,  and  as  the  air 
was  cold,  the  passengers  by  the  Citizens' 
line  stage,  were  glad  to  have  a  peep  at  the 
blazing  tree  roots  and  timbers  on  the  brick 
hearth.  The  three  farmers,  however,  kept  the 
best  of  the  lire  to  themselves,  and  stirred  not 
to  accommodate,  being,  most  likely,  great  ob¬ 
servers  of  republican  etiquette. 

We  must  here  digress  from  our  immediate 
subject,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  introduc¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  now 
talked  of.  This  personage,  Major  Jack  Down¬ 
ing  by  name,  is  in  everybody^  notice  as  a 
great  American  jester,  but,  like  Uncle  Sam,  is 
but  a  name.  There  may  originally  have  been 
a  Major  Jack  Downing,  a  comical  “  military” 
officer,  and  there  may  also  have  been  an  Uncle 
Sam  in  Boston,  whose  initials  happening  to  be 
the  same  as  the  initial  letters  of  the  United 
States,  was,  from  a  postmaster,  or  government 
contractor  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  converted 
into  the  impersonation,  or  great  federal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  twenty-six  States,  including 
Jonathans  own  five  particular  States,  New 
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Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  England,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  But  Major 
Jack  and  Uncle  Sam  of  Boston  (mortal  Sam) 
both  sleep  with  their  forefathers,  if  they  ever 
had  any,  leaving  only  their  names  behind ; 
glorious  Jack  being  famous  in  story,  and 
Uncle  Sam’s  initials,  U.  S.,  being  wedded  to 
E.  Pluribus  unum,  for  better  or  worse,  until 
the  twenty-six  stars  of  North  America  shall  be 
separated  by  some  violent  effort  of  nature,  or 
a  general  convulsion  of  Republicanism.  But 
if  Major  Jack  is  never  seen  in  propria  persona, 
he  is  sometimes  represented  by  others,  who 
prefer  his  name  to  their  own.  One  of  Mister 
Joseph  Miller’s  jokes  is  of  a  fanatic,  who  gave 
thanks  for  being  shown  some  relicts  in  a  mo¬ 
nastery,  and  added,  “  This  is  the  sixteenth 
head  of  John  the  Baptist  I  have  seen  in  Italy.” 
A  traveller  in  the  United  States  is  reminded 
of  this  Joe,  and  of  King  Dick’s  “  six  Rich¬ 
monds  in  the  field,”  by  hearing  of  Major  Jack 
Downing  of  American  ubiquity,  who  is  spread 
abroad  and  met  with  as  a  resident  in  most  of 
the  large  towns  and  many  of  the  quiet  villages, 
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and  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  witty  cor¬ 
respondents  of  that  many-headed  monster,  the 
Public  Press, 

The  place  where  the  Citizens’  line  stage 
halted  had  its  own  Major  Jack,  a  loitering 
character,  who,  as  the  Citizens5  line  driver  in¬ 
formed  me,  was  clerk  to  the  state-house,  post¬ 
master,  auctioneer,  hair-cutter,  vand  general 
dealer.  This  Major  Jack  always  took  his 
“slings”  when  the  stage  stopped  at  his  friend 
the  tavern-keeper’s  door,  and  the  passengers 
had  not  been  in  the  bar-room  a  minute,  before 
the  Major  called  in  to  take  a  “  thimblefull, ”  and 
see  who  the  strangers  were.  As  soon  as  my 
friend,  the  driver,  informed  me  of  the  presence 
of  Major  Jack  Downing,  who  at  first  looked  but 
little  inclined  to  open  his  mouth,  I  was  deter¬ 
mined,  short  as  the  interview  must  be,  to  have 
some  conversation  with  him  ;  so  I  made  known 
my  wish  in  the  established  American  form. 

“  Major,  Pm  just  going  to  have  some  cider 
and  a  drop  of  brandy  in  it.  Join  me  in  some¬ 
thing.  Our  York  fashion  is  never  to  drink 
alone.  Captain,  a  biscuit  if  you  please,  and 
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some  cider  with  a  dash  of  brandy  in  it.  What 
will  you  take  Major 

“  Why,  I  guess,  Yankee  rum  I  like  pretty 
near  best,  for  it’s  my  favor-zte  liquor  ;  besides, 
it’s  good  for  cfc’-gestin’.'' 

“  Indeed  !  then  it  must  be  quite  a  medicine.” 

“  Why,  you  see,  Yankee  rum  is  powerful 
warm  ;  it’s  about  the  smartest  liquor  we  have 
in  these  parts,  except  Apple  Jack,  and  when 
you  pours  it  down  it  bites  all  the  way  like  a 
real  good  saw.  So  when  you  find  a  sling  that 
cuts  in  that  manner  you  may  be  sure  to  have 
an  appetite.  Well,  here's  d — n  General 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  no  mistake !  That's 
good,  powerful  warm ;  that  drop  will  take 
water  like  a  red-hot  iron.  Captain,  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  water,  if  you  please.  Rum  first  and 
water  after,  is  manners.  Now  some  people 
scotch  a  sup  before  the  dinner  meal,  but  I 
never  do.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  scotch  a  sup  ?” 

“  Don’t  you  know  ?  Why,  it's  good  English. 
Scotch  is  to  half  do  a  thing — Shekspur  in¬ 
vented  the  word.  He  was  out  one  day  in  the 
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woods  in  England,  as  there  wras  when  he  lived, 
— though  I  expect  they’ve  cut  ’em  down  for 
firing  since, — and  he  saw  a  rattlesnake,  a  good 
large  un,  and  he  had  only  a  little  switch  in  his 
hand,  of  hickory  or  maple,  hut  he  cuts  at  it 
considerable,  and  pokes  at  it,  so  that  presently 
off' went  the  crittur  about  half-and-half,  that  is, 
part  alive  with  a  gentle  sprinkling  of  death 
over  him.  Well,  then,  the  next  time  Shekspur 
writs  a  play,  he  says,  ‘  I  scotched  the  snake ; 
not  killed  him,’  meaning  that  he  only  half 
fixed  the  business.” 

“  Very  good  :  I  see  you’ve  read  something  in 
your  time,  major.” 

“  Y ou  may  say  that,  colonel.  I  read  nearly 
as  much  every  day  as  all  the  editors  in  Philly- 
delphy,  Newark,  and  ’Lisbethtown  write,  and 
they  are  not  at  all  slow,  I  calckylate,  and  I  driv 
Uncle  Sam’s  mail-cart  six  miles  besides. 
To’ther  day  I  was  taking  a  julep*  at  Colonel 
Marvelho’s  grocery,  when  in  comes  Major 
Noah,  the  editor.  ‘  Major,’  says  I,  ‘  I  walks 
over  you  like  a  dead  horse  every  day.’  ‘  Do 

*  Spirits  and  water,  with  sugar  and  fresh  mint. 
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you  V  says  he  ;  4  then  I  expect  I’m  asleep,  and 
thinking  of  nothing,  for  I  don’t  know  as  I  hard 
of  it  before.’  4  But,  major,’  says  he,  4  tell  me 
how  you  fix  it,  and  I’ll  wear  cautious  in 
course.’  ” 

44  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?” 

“Why,  that  he  would  be  cautious,  I  calcky- 
late,  while  I  was  walking  over  him  slick.” 

44  Oh  !  keeping  his  eye  open  ?” 

44  Exact.  4  Well,’  says  he,  4  I’ll  be  cautious 
in  course,’  and,  says  I,  4  I’ll  tell  you  how  I  fix 
it,  major.  When  I  sits  down  to  read  your 
Evening  Star,  I  looks  first  at  the  letter  from 
Washington,  then  I  slides  into  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  reads  the  Bowery  play-bill  and  criti- 
cisements,  all  the  internal  improvement  notes, 
Bicknell’s  forgery  report,  price  of  land,  and 
French  question,  also  the  In  dine  war,  if  there 
is  any  frolicking  going  on  that  way ;  and  when 
I  comes  to  your  articles,  I  looks  at  the  first  and 
last  lines  to  make  sure  of  the  size,  and  over  I 
goes  without  taking  breath  till  I’m  fixed  farther 
off.  And  no  offence  either  :  I’d  serve  out  any 
Jackson  article,  or  Jackson  himself,  in  the  same 
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way,  no  ways  slow\  Pre-haps  my  father 
weren’t  in  the  revolution,  and  I  don't  know  the 
constitution/  ” 

“  What  did  Major  Noah  say  ?'’ 

“  Oh!  he  turns  his  large  nose  all  a  one  side 
like  the  tower  of  Babel  on  a  slope,  and  says  to 
me,  4  Major/  says  he,  ‘  so  you  read  the  Evening 
Star  somehow,  I  don't  care  three  cents  whe¬ 
ther  you  read  the  leaders  or  not.  Y our  opinion 
on  politics  may  be  as  good  as  any  one  man’s  in 
this  here  free^ountry,  and  pre-haps  better  than 
some  of  them  opposition  editors  ;  and  I  admire 
you  considerable  for  going  the  whole  ticket 
some  way.’  ‘  Ah  !’  says  I,  ‘  Pm  none  of  them 
half-and-half  fellers  that  picks  and  chuses  a 
ticket  as  if  they  were  picking  stones  out  of 
currants  ;  but  I  takes  the  caucus  ticket  of  my 
party  more  or  less,  jist  as  it  is,  red  or  blue/  ” 

“  That's  a  good  way,  major ;  it  saves 
trouble,” 

“  That's  a  fact.” 

The  Citizens’  line  driver  here  intimated  that 
the  horses  had  finished  their  “  sup,”  and  that 
he  had  to  keep  good  time  in  arriving  at  the 
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canal.  We  therefore  regained  the  coach,  leav¬ 
ing  Major  Jack  Downing  to  discuss  politics 
with  the  farmers. 

“  Major  Jack  is  cruel  smart  sometimes,”  said 
my  friend,  the  driver,  “though  I  expect  there's 
a  Major  Jack  at  Jeffersonville  that’s  ’cuter  far, 
and  makes  more  laughing  considerable,  ’cos  he 
can  grind  his  teeth  together  so  powerful  you’d 
think  his  head  would  come  off  at  the  jaws  ; 
he’s  real  clever  at  it,  he.  is.  Now  you  want 
the  whip,  eh  ?  Jow-up  !  yahow  !  A  good  whip 
this,  sir.  Look  at  that  knot  in  the  middle  :  I 
call  that  the  remembrancer.  It  has  a  piece  of 
patent  nail  in  it  ;  and  when  the  critturs  forget 
to  move,  this  nodges  ’em.  Three  niggers  lying 
in  the  sun,  and  holding  on  togither  with  all 
their  might,  must  git  up  and  go  a-head  if  they 
felt  this  twice  pretty  smart.  Any  tight  niggers 
in  York,  colonel?” 

“  Some  of  all  sorts,  major.” 

“  We  had  a  powerful  feller  here  some  time 
ago ;  but  his  spirit  was  too  great,  and  it 
killed  him.” 


“  How  so  ?” 
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“  Why,  he  was  elegant  powerful  at  jobbing/’ 
“  What  do  you  call  jobbing  ?” 

“  Why,  sir,  the  niggers  in  these  parts  take 
great  pride  in  their  heads.  Since  gouging  was 
put  down  by  the  squires,  the  niggers  have 
taken  to  jobbing,  or  butting  their  for’e’ds  ag’in 
each  other  like  rams  ;  and,  when  they  does  it, 
they  have  their  hands  tied  behind  ’em,  and 
keep  jobbing  till  one  on  ’em  drops  down,  when 
the  other  stands  on  him  (if  he  can),  and  crows 
like  a  cock,  which  ends  the  game.  But  the 
great  art  is  to  mind  what  part  of  the  for’e’d 
they  get  hit,  and  the  one  that’s  fell  must  try 
to  bite  the  other's  toe  off  when  he  stands  on 
him.  If  you’d  stop  in  these  parts  we’d  get  up 
a  jobbing.” 

“  Thank  you.  So  one  of  these  jobbing  nig¬ 
gers  was  killed  ?” 

“  Why,  1  expect  it  w  as  in  the  newspapers  : 
didn’t  you  read  it  ?  Colly  was  the  nigger’s 
name,  and  he  was  so  tarnation  powerful  at 
jobbing  that  at  last  none  of  the  others  would 
hold  their  for’e’ds  while  he  did,  and  the  game 
was  given  up.  So  then  he  was  considerable 
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down-hearted,  and,  says  he,  f  If  there  isn’t  a 
nigger  as  will  stand  me,  I’ll  get  a  goat  as  will.’ 
So,  one  day  when  there  was  a  land-auction, 
and  a  powerful  number  of  people  out,  Colly 
wagered  half  a  dollar  to  job  with  the  goat,  and 
to  it  they  sets.  The  goat  didn’t  like  it  first, 
and  many  bet  as  he’d  make  the  goat  clear  out ; 
but,  at  last,  as  Colly  was  grinning  instead  of 
minding  his  aim,  the  goat  began  to  be  smart 
and  rakish,  and  came  in  with  a  blow  that  won 
the  wager,  for  the  nigger  was  killed.  A  smart 
feller,  but  couldn’t  stand  a  goat  no  ways,  on 
account  of  the  horns.” 

“  Jobbing,  then,  is  one  of  the  rural  sports  in 
this  State  ?” 

“  You  may  call  it  rural  if  you  like  ;  but  it’s 
always  done  here  by  the  field-niggers,  as  live 
in  the  country  entire-^/.” 

“  Is  there  much  gouging  here  now  ?” 

“  No ;  that’s  put  down  pretty  considerable, 
and  there’s  no  pride  taken  in  it  as  there  used 
to  be.  The  young  fellers  carry  knives  now, 
and  rip  each  other  a  slice  or  so  when  they’re 
wolfish,  and  no  more  said :  it  ’s  very  seldom 
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as  they  kill  each  other  outright.  An  Englisher 
got  sliced  tarnally  here  a  leetle  while  since, 
'cos  he  d — d  the  Yankees.  When  the  knives 
was  out  he  tuk  a  cheer,  and  says  he,  ‘  Come  on  /' 
holding  'em  off  all  the  time  with  the  legs  of  it ; 
but  he  didn’t  calckylate  exact,  for  one  on  'em 
came  behind,  and  ripped  him  over  the  shoulders 
and  back  considerable  smart.  Poor  devil !  he 
wanted  a  new  coat  after  the  doctor  had  cured 
him.  Thirty  dollars  for  a  new  coat,  and  twenty 

for  the  doctor,  made  his  d - g  the  Yankees 

come  curious  warm  on  him.  It  T1  teach  him 
manners,  I  reckon.  We  Yankees  ain’t  a-going 
to  be  d — d,  I  guess,  no  ways.  That's  a  fact. 
If  we  ain’t  free  and  independent,  then  that’s 
not  the  canal-boat  as  you  must  go  in.  Let 
the  Englisher  go  back,  and  say  what  he  seen 
here,  and  take  a  steamer  with  him.  It’ll  do 
the  other  Englisher s  good  to  look  at." 

The  country,  until  we  came  to  the  Delaware 
river,  was  level  and  uninteresting,  and  the  'pike 
(road)  so  straight  that  we  could  sometimes  see 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  a-head.  On  the  canal  there 
was  only  one  lock  in  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and 
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but  few  embankments.  Some  of  the  land  had 
only  recently  been  obtained  from  the  primeval 
woods,  and  the  stumps  of  trees  were  blacken¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  thousands  of  acres  which 
afford  but  small  chance  of  profit  to  the  agricul¬ 
turist  for  many  years  to  come.  A  machine 
has  been  invented  on  the  screw  principle  for 
removing  the  stumps,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  rot  in  the  ground,  but  the  application  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  is  only  resorted  to  in  peculiar 
cases.  Sometimes  the  stumps  are  blown  up 
with  gunpowder ;  but  this  is  only  a  partial  re¬ 
medy,  the  fragments  being  left  in  the  eartli  to 
rot  for  some  years,  when  they  are  burnt  off  the 
ground.  The  banks  of  the  broad  Delaware, 
down  which  we  proceeded  in  a  steam-boat, 
were  extremely  beautiful ;  innumerable  lofty 
trees,  and  the  magnificent  autumn  foliage,  giving 
me  for  the  first  time  a  view  of  American  scenery, 
such  as  it  was  when  the  red  man  held  undis¬ 
puted  sway,  and  Europe  was  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  a  continent  devoted  to  the  hunter. 

On  board  the  steamer  I  entered  into  a  con¬ 
versation  with  a  native,  whose  father  had  been 
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an  Englishman,  and  who  had  not  forgotten 
that  his  parent  had  regretted  leaving  the 
country  of  his  birth.  Yet  the  native,  John 
Bulks  cousin  only  once  removed,  was  a  com¬ 
plete  American,  and  asked,  with  the  usual  air 
of  one,  whether  America  were  not  the  most 
glorious  country  in  the  world,  and  the  people 
the  “best  educated,  most  ingenious,  bravest, 
&c.,  and  beat  the  British  I  told  him  I 

thought  the  Americans  were  decidedly  degene¬ 
rated  from  their  European  forefathers. 

“  To  what  cause,”  said  he,  “  do  you  attribute 
this  supposed  degeneracy?  We  have  the  best 
climate  in  the  world ;  and  the  aborigines  of 
the  country  are  the  finest  race  of  people,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  in  the  world.” 

“  I  cannot  allow,”  I  replied,  “that  the  climate 
is  as  good  as  you  think;  and  no  man  who  has 
seen  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  the  population 
of  America  at  the  close  of  a  hot  summer,  can  say 

*  This  is  a  phrase  used  on  every  possible  and  almost  every 
improbable  occasion.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  do  the  words 
ring  from  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  senate,  and  the  stage  : — 
“  Beat  the  British  !” 
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that  the  climate  agrees  either  with  Europeans, 
or  their  descendants,  down  to  the  third  gene¬ 
ration.  And  how  is  it  that  the  Europeans 
generally  stand  the  climate  better  than  the 
natives  ?  A  native  female,  thirty  years  of  age, 
looks  old  and  haggard,  although  the  mother  of 
but  three  or  four  children  :  an  Englishwoman 
may  be  in  America  twenty  years,  and  with  six 
or  eight  children  not  look  as  old  at  the  age  of 
forty-five.  And,  although  the  aborigines  of 
the  country  are  a  fine  race  of  men  as  hunters 
on  their  native  prairies,  we  have  absolute 
proof  that  their  adoption  of  European  habits, 
and  an  abandonment  of  their  roving  life,  tend 
to  the  decrease  of  their  numbers  and  their 
gradual  extinction/’ 

“Well,  I  expect  you  English  are  the  most 
preju diced  people  in  the  world.” 

“  The  English  and  the  Americans  may  find  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  each  other  in  this 
particular.  But  it  is  getting  cold  and  dark  ; 
suppose  we  descend  to  the  cabin/’ 

We  had  been  talking  on  deck  until  we  had 
the  gang-way  to  ourselves,  the  other  passengers 
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having  all  retired  to  the  stoves  in  the  cabin,  or 
to  the  bar-room,  where  ale-cocktail  (ale  with 
ginger  and  pepper  in  it),  sangaree  (spirits  and 
sugar),  and  Monongahela  (whiskey)  punch  were 
in  great  demand.  The  stoves  were  literally 
covered  with  the  feet  of  those  who  had  obtained 
the  nearest  places ;  and  having  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  warmth,  I 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  returned  to  the  deck  just’ in 
time  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  lamps. 

Here  was  the  city  of  Penn  !  What  an  ambi¬ 
tious  old  Quaker  he  must  have  been !  To 
cancel  a  debt  owed  him  by  a  king,  he  obtained 
a  tract  of  country  larger  than  England,  and 
gave  his  name  to  it ;  became  a  viceroy,  and 
founded  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cities  of 
the  new  world,  which  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  built  according  to  the  plan  he  laid 
down.  On  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
near  where  we  were  passing,  the  Quaker  so¬ 
vereign  purchased,  with  a  few  blankets  and  tin¬ 
ware,  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  territory 
from  the  Indian  warriors.  He  expected  his 
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pity  would  be  peopled  with  Quakers ;  but  the 
calculation  was  a  failure,  the  world  being  either 
not  wise  enough,  or  not  eccentric  enough  to 
furnish  a  city  with  a  population  mute  and  out¬ 
wardly  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of  life. 
Perhaps,  too,  as  the  “  Friends”  are  not  very 
partial  to  the  use  of  the  trowel,  the  shuttle, 
and  the  spade,  and  would  prefer  being  scalped 
to  killing  an  Indian,  some  difficulty  would  have 
occurred  in  building  the  city,  keeping  off  the 
Indians,  and  maintaining  the  inhabitants  in 
food  and  clothing,  if  Philadelphia  had  attracted 
none  but  the  real  Simon  Pures,  Obadiah  Broad¬ 
brims,  and  Gray  Susannahs. 

While  contemplating  the  scene  before  me, 
the  gentleman  I  had  been  conversing  with,  in 
the  free  manner  recorded,  again  came  on  deck, 
but  gave  me  the  cut  direct.  I  had  mortally 
wounded  his  courtesy  by  speaking  freely  of 
his  country,  after  being  induced  to  do  so  by 
his  acknowledgment  that  he  had  living  rela¬ 
tions  and  his  buried  ancestors  in  England.  I 
was  making  an  inward  vow,  that  as  long  as 
I  remained  in  the  States,  I  would  be  very 
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cautious  in  future  of  delivering  myself  in  con¬ 
versation,  when  a  man  whom  I  had  perceived 
speaking  to  the  American  son  of  an  English¬ 
man,  came  up  to  me. 

“  You  aire  from  Europe,  sir  A 

“  Yes/’ 

“  A  Britisher  V* 

“  Yes/’ 

“  Kind  of  English,  I  calckylate  by  your 
speech,  and  not  Irish,  nor  Scotch,  nor  Welsh, 
nor  Isle-of-Manish.  What  a  heap  of  people 
youhaave,  sir.  You  haave  considerable  of  con¬ 
fusion  too  piled  up  in  those  three  small  islands 
as  might  be  all  buried  in  one  of  the  lakes 
of  my  country  without  its  being  possible  to 
fish  ’em  up  ag’in.  As  many  different  languages 
too  as  would  serve  for  a  whole  continent,  with 
half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  iodines  on  it. 
How  you  git  along  with  ’em  it  would  puzzle  a 
Phillydelphy  lawyer  to  settle.  I  was  at  the 
landing  of  a  cargo  of  ’em  as  we  imported  for 
the  mines  over  the  Blue  Mountains.  There 
were  some  Yorkers  and  some  Lancasters,  de- 
scendents  of  the  two  parties  that  used  to  fight 
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for  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  never 
fixed  the  eend  of  it  till  a  Yorker  married  a 
Lancaster.  Well,  I  found  that  though  that’s 
so  long  ago,  and  they  live  close  to  each  other, 
they  haven’t  learnt  to  speak  the  same  language 
yet.  You  aire  a  wonderful  people,  sir  ;  that’s 
a  fact.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  these 
free  States,  sir  V* 

“  All  the  summer.” 

“  And  how  do  you  like  my  great  country, 
sir  ?” 

“  Why - do  you  live  in  Philadelphia  ?” 

“  No,  sir,  I  live  in  Lexington,  where  a  battle 
was  fit  in  which  the  British  were  so  chawed 
up.  But  how  do  you  like  my  great  country, 
sir  ?” 

“  As  you  live  in  Lexington  I’ll  answer 
you.” 

“  Howoo  !” 

“  If  you  lived  in  Philadelphia  I  would  not .” 

“  Possible  !” 

“  For  in  that  case  we  might  meet  again,  and 
you  would  inform  your  friends  that  I  have  the 
audacity  to  dislike  whatever  displeases  me, 
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and  there  are  a  few  things  here  of  that  de¬ 
scription/’ 

“ ‘  Ho  woo  !  If  you  dislike  my  country, 
stranger,  we  can  spare  you.  You  can  go 
back.’' 

“  Thank  you,  hut  I  shall  take  my  own  time 
for  that/’ 

“  You  Britishers  make  yourselves  consi¬ 
derable  of  easy  for  foreigners.  But  that's  the 
fault  of  Congress.  There  ought  to  be  a  law/’ 

“  A  law  against  disliking  anything  in  this 
country  ?” 

fj 

“  No,  sir,  but  a  law  ag’in  insulting  us.  I'll 
tell  you  what,  stranger.  Some  of  us  carry 
knives — like  this.  D’ye  see  that  ?  I  could 
slice  a  hear  with  that  in  uncommon  measure, 
I  could” 

I  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  vessel. 

We  soon  reached  the  place  of  debarkation  at 
the  bottom  of  a  street  so  quiet  (although  it  was 
only  half-past  nine  o’clock)  as  to  afford  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the 
empire  city.*  It  was  with  some  difficulty  we 


*  New  York  is  so  called. 
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could  all  obtain  hackney-coaches :  the  boat 
having  arrived  later  than  usual,  many  of  the 
free  and  independent  hackney-coachmen  had 
vacated  the  stand. 

“  How  much  is  the  fare  ?”  said  I  when  one 
came  up. 

££  Two  levies  and  a  fip ,”  answered  the  man. 

Now  these  were  coins  I  had  never  previously 
heard  of,  and  I  was  accordingly  puzzled  as  to 
the  mode  of  payment.  In  an  after  explanation 
I  found  that  a  New  York  shilling  (twelve  and 
a  half  cents)  is  in  Pennsylvania  an  elevenpenny 
bit,  or  levy ;  and  a  silver  sixpence  (six  and  a 
quarter  cents)  is  a  fivepenny  bit,  or  fip ;  there 
being  in  the  old  currency  nine  shillings  to  the 
dollar  in  the  one,  and  eight  in  the  other  place. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AN  AMERICAN  CAUCUS. 

A  caucus  is  a  contrivance  for  giving  some¬ 
thing  like  unanimity  to  each  party,  Whig  and 
Tory,  at  American  elections.  Previous  to  a 
general  election,  party  meetings  are  held  to 
choose  a  caucus  or  committee  ;  and  the  caucus 
afterwards  meets  in  conference,  to  determine 
upon  its  “  ticket,”  or  list  of  individuals  to  be 
recommended  as  candidates  for  office.  The 
voting  in  caucus  is  a  very  quiet,  business-like 
affair,  but  the  previous  meetings  exhibit  a  vast 
deal  of  energy,  combined  with  trickery  and  in- 
tollerance  of  conflicting  opinion,  quite  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  theory  of  sober  republicanism. 
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One  party  may  advertise  a  meeting  at  a  certain 
place  and  hour,  and  the  opposing  party  may  oc¬ 
cupy  the  site  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time. 
A  democratic  Whig  may  be  pouring  forth  his 
eloquence  in  Tammany  Hall  on  the  “internal 
improvement  ticket,”  quite  unconscious  that 
twelve  “  anti-internal  improvement”  men  may 
be  just  about  to  put  out  all  the  lights. 

If  the  reader  will  imagine  himself  entering 
a  crowded  room,  having  a  large  table  at  one 
end,  lighted  by  oil  lamps,  and  the  whole  of  one 
side  fitted  with  glass  cases,  containing  the 
muskets  and  accoutrements  of  the  “  Jackson 
Rangers  :”  if  he  will  imagine  one  man  leaning 
against  the  wall,  whittling  (cutting  up)  a  stick 
for  amusement ;  another  chopping  up  cavendish 
(flat  cake)  tobacco  into  small  pieces,  and  slowly 
placing  them  in  his  waistcoat  pocket ;  a  third 
reading  a  newspaper,  folded  so  as  to  expose 
only  one  column  at  a  time  ;  a  fourth  sitting  on 
a  form,  embracing  his  feet,  which  he  has 
pulled  up  and  placed  at  his  side  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  within  view,  about  fifty  independent 
citizens  chewing  tobacco  and  munching  un- 
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lighted  cigars — he  will  have  a  picture,  in  his 
mind’s  eye,  of  a  meeting  for  caucus  purposes 
in  the  “  Military  Hell” — a  building  otherwise 
appropriated  for  the  marching  and  counter¬ 
marching  of  the  volunteer  military — not  far 
from  Independence  Square,  Any  Town,  U.  S. 
He  must  imagine  the  whole  assembly  to  be,  in 
point  of  dress,  very  far  superior  to  the  same 
(mixed)  classes  in  any  provincial  town  in 
England,  hearing,  in  this  respect,  comparison 
with  any  popular  meeting  in  the  metropolis. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  excepted  to  this  state¬ 
ment,  that  in  the  article  of  pocket-watches,  the 
number  would  he  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
London  meeting. 

At  a  caucus  I  attended,  a  regular  “  down 
east”  Yankee  addressed  the  meeting  to  its 
very  great  amusement,  for,  be  it  understood, 
Mr.  Slicosgrees,  a  real  Yankee,  “  raised”  in 
fthode  Island,  is  as  great  a  curiosity  in  any 
large  city  as  the  “  Brummagem  tee-total  black¬ 
smith”  would  be  in  London.  Previous  to  pre¬ 
senting  the  speech  of  Mr.  Slicosgrees,  however, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  the  order  of  the  caucus 
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proceedings.  About  seven  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  some  citizen  called  out — “  The  convened 
time  is  up !  Any  gentleman  as  contradicts 
that  had  better  take  his  watch  to  be  repaired. 
Who  calls  to  order  ?”  Thereupon,  another 
citizen  rose  up  and  answered  for  himself: — 
“  I  do,  sir.  I  call  to  order,  gentlemen  ;  and  1 
propose  that  Phineas  OrtolfF  and  Optimus 
Pickleham  be  appointed  secretaries. 

(This  motion  was  carried  without  being 
seconded  or  opposed). 

Ortolff. — I  propose  that  Jefferson  Qppen- 
shaw,  Esq.,  shall  be  chairman  to  this  meeting. 

Pickleham. — I  second  that  motion,  gentle¬ 
men,  and  you  couldn’t  do  better  than  carry  it 
unanimously. 

(Cries  of  “  How  do  you  Jcnoiv  that  and 
“  Carried  animously .”  Oppenshaw  walks  for¬ 
ward  towards  the  chair,  takes  out  his  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  wrings  his  nasal  organs  three 
times,  amidst  three  rounds  of  applause ;  then 
unloads  his  hat  of  several  papers,  and  con¬ 
cludes  the  pantomime  by  exchanging  smiles 
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with  a  near  friend,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  This  is 
the  pinnacle  of  popular  favour,  isn’t  it  V ’) 

Chairman. — I  thank  you  for  this  unexpected 
honour. — ( A  laugh.)  I  was  not  aware  until 
last  Thursday  week,  that  I  should  be  called  to 
occupy  this  chair  at  such  an  important  caucus. 
Gentlemen,  the  eyes  of  the  Empire  State,  of 
the  whole  of  these  States,  of  the  whole  world, 
indeed,  are  upon  us  !  Allow  me  to  say,  in  the 
language  of  Washington,  “  America  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.”*  Will  we  do  our 
duty  ? 

(“  Yes,  yes.  Bravo  !”)  ( Great  Cheering.) 

Chairman. — Be  united,  gentlemen,  and  we 
will  hurl  the  kitchen  cabinet  tyrants  from 
their  stools. 

(“  And  the  stools  at  their  heads  !”)  ( Great 
laughter.) 

Chairman. — Jackson,  the  hard,  the  hickory, 
and  his  jackall,  Van  Buren,  the  little  magician, 

*  The  worthy  chairman  in  this  instance,  only  made  the 
very  common  American  mistake  of  appropriation.  Americans 
have  a  clear  right  to  everything  English. 
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shall  be  no  longer  terrible.  They  shall  give 
way  to  honester  men,  if  you  will  but  be  firm 
and  go  the  whole  ticket. 

(This  observation  caused  some  confusion  ;  a 
great  number  of  the  crowd  having  exceptions 
to  make  to  the  “  whole  ticket/’  or  list  of  the 
democratic  Whig  candidates  for  places  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  State  legislature.  “  Except 
Smith,”  “  Except  Brown,”  “  Except  Tomkins,” 
and  “  Except  Smith,  Brown,  and  Tomkins,” 
were  cries  which  lasted  some  minutes,  during 
which  the  chairman  looked  decidedly  uneasy, 
and  fearful  of  the  fate  of  the  “  whole  ticket.”) 

Chairman. — Gentlemen,  if  we  are  not  more 
unanimous,  we  shall  be  ridden  over  roughshod. 
Hear  my  words,  gentlemen,  and,  as  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  says,  “  Be  silent,  that  you  may  hear.” 
An  elective  monarchy  is  at  hand — nay,  now 
exists — and  will  continue  its  frightful  career 
if  you  are  not  awake.  Therefore,  I  say,  in 
the  expressive  language  of  the  Governor  of  this 
State,  “Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen!” 

(“We  are  awake  !”  “  What  shall  we  do  ?”) 

Chairman.  —  A  gentleman  asks  what  we 
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should  do.  Is  he  a  foreigner?  (“No.”)  The 
answer  is  simple  enough ;  but  I  will  speak  it 
as  loud  as  my  voice  will  permit,  and  with  the 
patriotic  feeling  which  swells  my  heart  as  an 
American  citizen.  It  is,  gentlemen — Take  the 
whole  ticket  in  your  hands,  and,  to  use  the  ex¬ 
pressive,  although  homely,  words  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  west — go  the  whole  hog. 

(“  Bravo  !”• — “  Down  with  Jackson  !”) 

Chairman. — Gentlemen,  the  eloquent  Mr. 
Tickster  will  now  address  you. 

Mr.  Tickster  here  commenced  a  speech 
which  occupied  nearly  all  the  evening.  He 
was  “  on  the  floor”  nearly  an  hour  and  three 
quarters,  by  the  clock  of  the  Court-house,  but 
the  following  part  of  his  peroration  is  all  I 
have  in  remembrance.  “  One  sigh  for  the 
spirit  of  George  Washington,  who  would  have 
spurned  Andrew  Jackson  as  a  rotten  terrapin 
shell  without  a  heart  ;  one  tear  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  and  good  and  brave  La  Fayette ; 
one  mournful  groan  for  the  heroes  of  the 
revolution,  now  no  more  ;  one  sympathetic 
throe  of  affection  and  condolement  for  those 
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who  lost  their  legs,  and  those  who  lost  their 
husbands  in  the  last  war  ;  one  burst  of  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  enslaving  despots  of  the  old 
world  ( cheers ),  and  sorrow  at  the  condition  of 
their  slavish  subjects ;  and  we  must  then  rise 
up,  like  a  giant  after  giving  way  to  his  feelings 
and  the  affections  of  his  heart,  and  we  must 
look  around  us.  We  must  drive  back  the  wily 
ihdines,  who  sneak  into  our  territories  in  the 
west,  to  commit  the  most  cruel  devastations, 
and  we  must  watch  the  dastardly,  abomin¬ 
able,  infamous,  and  never  to-be-sufficiently- 
punished  criminals,  who  are  attacking  our  very 
existence  by  endeavouring  (vain  reptiles  !)  to 
induce  us  to  manumit  our  slaves  in  the  south. 
( Partial  cheering  and  disapprobation.)  Little 
did  our  forefathers,  who  beat  the  British  at  the 
revolution — little  did  the  gallant  band  of  pa¬ 
triots  who  fought  during  the  last  war  (great 
cheering),  six  of  whom  died  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  (immense  cheering),  sprinkling 
their  purple  gore  over  the  Alabama  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  cotton-bags,  after  firing  twenty-three 
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rounds  of  rifle  shot — little  did  the  framers  of 
the  constitution - ” 

Some  confusion  in  the  Hall  prevented  my 
hearing  the  climax  of  this  magniloquence. 
An  Irishman,  having  entered  the  place  in 
mistake,  wanted  to  get  up  a  cheer  for  Jackson, 
and  on  being  informed  that  the  assembly  were 
convened  on  the  an^-Jackson  ticket,  was  ex¬ 
claiming — “  And  T,  or  anything  else — only 
have  Jackson !  Don’t  throuble  yourselves  about 
Van  Bruin,  the  Dutchman.  Jackson’s  the 
hoy.”  During  this  confusion,  Mr.  Tickster 
concluded  his  speech,  and  Mr.  Slicosgrees,  the 
the  real  “  down  east”  Yankee,  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  harangue  as  follows,  being  at  the  onset 
honoured  by  the  caucus  men  with  cries  of 
“  Go  a-head,  you  Yankee!  What’s  the  price 
of  wooden  hams  and  nutmegs  ?” 

Slicosgrees. — Feller-citizens,  I  opine  it  don’t 
convene  with  a  citizen  as  considers  these  here 
States  first  chop  and  stumping  the  varsal 
world,  by  almost  an  everlasting  majority,  to 
look  streaked  and  skeared  and  rvled  at  any  of 
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the  doings  of  the  superfine  darned  idiots  who 
go  about  onhung,  wishing  to  destry  the  demo¬ 
cratic  whig  government  of  our  free  and  en¬ 
lightened  country.  The  rael  valley  of  our 
institutions  whips,  by  a  long  chalk,  the  valley 
of  the  conflustigrated  institutions  of  the  old 
world.  Feller-citizens,  we  are  a  peowerful 
people,  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs  ;  we  are  a-flying, 
full  split,  with  a  locomotive,  hot-pressed  speed, 
whilst  the  old  world  is  dying  of  age  and  ugli¬ 
ness.  But  in  our  all-fired  haste  in  going  a-head 
it’s  enough  to  put  one’s  Ebenezer  up,  and 
make  the  blood  bile,  to  see  the  locofocoes  try- 
ing  to  stop  the  high  pressure.  I  bust  with 
dander  when  I  think  of  the  onconstitutional 
traitors — the  president  and  his  crew.  Who’s 
dead,  and  what’s  to  pay  now,  that  the  collec¬ 
tors  and  the  land-officers  won’t  have  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  ?  I  estimate  that  dirty 
copper  and  silver  ain’t  so  cruel  elegant  as  to 
beat  ETnited  States  bank-notes,  spic  and  span 
new.  That  you  may  depend ;  and  whoever 
prefers  a  small  quantity  of  hard  Jackson,*  as 

*  Specie. 
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they  call  it,  to  a  pocketful  of  shin-plasters,*  as 
they  call  ’em,  is  a  goney.  See  how  almost  all 
things  is  deprecated ;  and  from  commerce  being 
in  a  dreadful  handsome  state,  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  we  seem  to  have  come  to  the  eend  of 
almost  all  things.  When  I  was  last  down  to 
Alabama,  cotton  was  four  cents  a  pound  cheaper 
than  the  nateral  market.  This  treasury  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  snarl  ag’in  the  upper  crust,  real  jam, 
citizens,  I  can  tell  you  ;  but  let  us  be  spry  at 
this  election,  and  we’ll  give  the  whole  b’iling 
of  the  varmint  a  slockdologer,  in  considerable 
less  than  half  of  no  time.  Put  the  leak  into 
them  this  hitch,  and  I  calcky late  they  wonT  blart 
out  any  more  locofocoism  from  July  to  etarnity. 
Feller-citizens,  jine  me  in  snagging  ’em,  and 
we’ll  put  some  wrinkles  in  their  horns  and 
whittle  off  their  impedence  till  iFs  as  line 
almost  as  nothing,  whittled  down  to  a  point. 
Raelly,  gentlemen,  they  reckon  they  are  as  big 
as  all-out-of-door — they  estimate  they  are 
giants  ;  but  I  tell  you  they  are  the  most  cry- 
ingest,  most  yellingest,  and  most  windiest 
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critters  of  dwarfs.  Let  them  take  their  change 
out  of  that.  Pre-haps  we  won’t  snicker  and  larf, 
like  all  vengeance,  when  it’s  gone  goose  with 
them.  It  happifies  me - 

(A  voice  cried — “  Couldn’t  you  leave  off  if 
you’re  tired  ?”) 

If  you’re  impatient,  I  guess  I’ll  put  up  my 
duds,  and  let  go  before  my  mouth  gets  rusty 
about  the  hinges.  But  I’ll  jist  finish  what  I 
was  a  saying.  It  happifies  me  to  think  that  I 
can  go  the  whole  ticket.  This  great  meeting 
is  a  sight  to  behold ;  I  never  seed  the  beat  of 
it  since  I  was  raised  from  a  seedling.  If  you 
will  all  foller  my  steps  to  the  polling  windows, 
we’ll  substaquilate  the  loafing  locofocoes  in  two 
twos.  Let  them  put  that  in  their  pipes  and 
smoke  it  ! 

(Cries  of  “  Go  a-head,  Yankee  !”) 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

AN  ELECTION  IN  THE  “  CITY  OF  BROTHERLY  LOVE.” 

Philadelphia  is  a  city  of  parallelograms  ;  the 
streets  broad  and  flanked,  where  they  consist 
of  dwelling-houses,  with  trees,  which  have 
a  very  pretty  effect.  The  streets  parallel 
with  the  river  Delaware,  are  numbered  from 
“Front”  or  “First-street”  up  to  “Thirteenth- 
street,”  where  a  new  series  commences  to¬ 
wards  the  Schuylkill  river,  which  is  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  Delaware.  The 
cross  streets  are  named  after  various  trees, 
Vine,  Mulberry ,  Walnut,  Spruce ,  fyc.,  and  in 
the  centre  runs  the  High-street,  where  there  is 
a  market  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Many  of 
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the  public  buildings  are  of  white  marble.  The 
houses  are  generally  of  brick  or  partly  brick 
and  marble  ;  but  there  are  wooden  buildings  in 
the  suburbs  where  the  “  nigger  ”  population 
chiefly  reside.  The  establishment  of  three 
theatres,  three  prisons,  and  an  enormous  asy¬ 
lum  for  the  poor,  proves  the  existence  of  an 
extensive  population,  which  has  outgrown  the 
sober  habits  of  its  Quaker  founders.  On  the 
whole,  the  appearance  of  Philadelphia  is  ele¬ 
gant  but  monotonous.  The  extreme  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  streets,  most  of  which  are  so 
much  alike,  that  strangers  cannot  distinguish 
one  from  the  other,  is  praised  by  Philadel¬ 
phians  as  perfection  ;  but  those  who  have  seen 
the  Regent's  Quadrant  of  London,  or  the 
Royal  Crescent  of  Bath,  need  not  be  reminded 
that  true  elegance  in  architecture  does  not 
exclusively  consist  of  straight  unbroken  lines 
of  building. 

I  arrived  in  Philadelphia  just  at  the  close  of 
an  election  preliminary  to  that  for  the  gover¬ 
nor,  senators,  and  representatives  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  citya 
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This  preliminary  election  was  for  the  “  judges*’ 
(assessors)  of  the  various  wards,  whose  office 
was  to  look  to  the  qualification,  naturalization, 
and  residence  of  the  voters.  This  a  stranger 
would  suppose  a  very  simple  matter,  but  is 
actually  an  affair  of  great  importance,  taken 
up  with  the  same  ardour  consequent  to  the 
election  after  it.  Each  party  is  bent  upon 
electing  “judges’*  of  its  own  politics,  as  in 
case  of  disputed  votes  it  is  calculated  that  the 
decision  will  be  given  according  to  the  animus 
of  the  judge,  and  from  all  that  I  heard,  it  ap¬ 
peared  this  expectation  is  always  verified.  At 
the  preliminary  election  I  am  speaking  of,  the 
contest  was  severe  in  more  senses  than  one  ; 
there  was  fighting  in  several  parts  of  the  city, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  a  voter  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a  pocket  dagger,  the 
assassin  escaping,  although  a  score  of  indivi¬ 
duals  saw  the  blow  struck  !  Carrying  pocket 
daggers  (called  knives)  is  a  fashionable  vice  of 
the  Philadelphians,  but  they  are  seldom  used 
to  stab,  the  more  frequent  application  to  them 
.being  to  terrify  an  opponent,  and  occasionally 
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to  “  slice”  him  over  the  arms  and  back.  I  saw 
the  coat  of  an  Englishman  who  had  been  carved 
in  this  manner,  which  had  eleven  cuts  in  it. 
His  offence  had  been  some  vituperation  of  the 
entire  Yankee  nation.  And  here  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  remark,  that  Americans  do  not 
object  to  use  the  word  Yankee  themselves,  but 
have  a  rooted  antipathy  against  hearing 
foreigners  pronounce  it. 

The  great  bell  of  the  Court  House,  with  a 
deep  Gong, 


“  As  when  by  night  and  negligence 
“  A  fire  is  spied  in  populous  cities, 

tolled  forth  in  half  minute  time,  summoning  the 
citizens  to  the  ballot  boxes.  “  That  bell,”  said 

Major - ,  (a  friend  of  mine,)  “  used  before 

our  declaration  of  Independence,  to  toll  after 
the  death  of  British  princes  and  warriors  :  it 
is  now  summoning  us  who  have  beaten  the  Bri¬ 
tish  to  go  the  whole  ticket  against  the  tyrant 
Jackson.”  I  had  elicited  this  remark  by  in¬ 
quiring  whether  the  hell  was  tolling  to  remind 
the  citizens  of  the  voter  who  had  been  stabbed 
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at  the  election  of  “  judges”  a  few  days 
previous. 

The  election  lasted  a  day  ;  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  late  at  night.  Each  ward  had 
its  separate  set  of  ballot  boxes,  and  the  “  judges” 
were  placed  at  windows,  to  which  the  voters 
obtained  access  by  a  temporary  flight  of  steps. 
This  would  have  been  accommodation  enough 
for  the  public,  if  there  had  not  been  around  each 
window  a  crowd  of  “  loafers’*  (idlers),  who 
rendered  the  attempt  to  vote  as  vexatious  and 
tedious  as  can  be  well  imagined.  Some  of  the 
voters  in  “  going  the  whole  ticket/*  or  only 
part  of  it,  had  not  only  to  lose  a  couple  of 
hours,  wedged  in  a  crowd,  but  during  a  shower 
of  rain  were  completely  drenched,  some  with 
their  coats  torn  off  their  backs,  and  some  with 
their  hats  thrown  into  the  mud.  I  inquired 
of  several  citizens,  whether  they  did  not  think 
it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  Republi¬ 
canism  that  an  immense  hall,  like  our  London 
Guildhall,  should  be  erected,  to  allow  the  sove¬ 
reign  people  to  vote  with  ease  and  dignity. 
The  answer  was  invariably  in  the  negative,  for 
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to  acknowledge  that  the  best  of  all  possible 
republics  required  a  little  tinkering,  would  be 
an  abuse  of  terms. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
ballot  in  America  :  some  English  tourists  have 
declared  that  the  Americans  absolutely  adore 
it.  I  can  only  say  I  did  not  see  any  strong 
feelings  on  the  subject,  and  I  cannot  think  the 
ballot,  as  the  Americans  work  it,  effects  the 
great  objects,  secrecy  and  security  against  the 
undue  influence  of  employers.  A  merchant  or 
storekeeper  can  say  to  his  clerk,  “  I  expect  you 
are  going  to  vote  the  democratic  Whig  ticket. 
Here  it  is,  tied  with  a  red  string,  and  Mr. 
Smith  will  go  with  you,  so  that  you  can  both 
vote  together.”  This  Mr.  Smith,  being  a 
stanch  Whig,  takes  care  that  the  clerk  shall 
vote  that  ticket,  and  accordingly  puts  it  into 
the  voter’s  hand  when  at  the  window,  and  the 
crowd  around  see  on  which  side  he  is  voting 
by  the  red  string.  Besides,  politics  are  such  a 
never-ending  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
States,  that  every  one  has  frequently  to  con¬ 
fess  to  which  party  he  belongs,  and  secrecy 
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cannot  be  indulged  to  any  extent.  I  overheard 
a  “  bos”  (master)  joiner  observe  to  one  of  his 
men,  “  I  say,  neighbour,  Silas  tells  me  you  are 
a  locofoco.”  “  No  I  ain’t,”  was  the  answer, 
“  I  went  the  whole  anti-ticket  last  fall.” 

“Well,  I  expect  Silas  ought  to  know,  as  you 
both  board  in  the  same  house.” 

“  Why  I  was  locofoco  two  years  ago,  but  I 
come  round  when  I  jined  you  jiner’s  store.” 

Another  conservation  I  heard  was  to  the 
following  effect : — 

“  I  lost  a  good  customer  to-day.  I  told  him 
I  went  the  democratic  whig  ticket,  and  he  said 
I  should  never  make  another  cask  for  him.”' 

“  Why  did  you  tell  him  V‘ 

“  I  expect  he  asked  me ;  and  there  would 
have  been  no  use  in  playing  hide  and  seek 
with  him,  as  he  could  have  found  me  out,  easy .” 

“  Our  bos,”  said  a  third  party,  “  didn’t  ask 
us  to  take  the  anti-ticket  this  time  ;  he  owes 
us  twenty  dollars  a-piece,  for  he’s  both  out  of 
cash  and  grocery  orders,  so  he  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  and  some  of  us  have  voted  the 
entire  ticket  ag’in  him.” 
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The  violence  at  the  ballot  windows  during 
the  morning  was  considered  trifling,  yet  many 
a  whole  ticket  was  given  in  half  a  coat,  and  the 
crown  of  the  hat  knocked  in.  At  night  the 
anti-Jackson  mob  lighted  a  number  of  paper 
lanterns,  tied  to  the  end  of  mop  sticks  and 
fishing  rods,  but  what  assistance  they  rendered 
towards  the  “  whole  ticket”  I  could  not  learn. 
The  Jackson  mob  carried  hickory  poles  with 
eotton  wool  at  one  end  ;  General  Jackson  being 
supposed  to  resemble  a  hickory  stick  in  hard¬ 
ness,  and  the  cotton  being  emblamatic  of  Jack¬ 
son’s  fighting  at  New  Orleans  from  behind 
some  cotton  bags.  The  taverns  displayed 
transparencies  of  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware,  La  Fayette  muffled  in  a  fur  cloak, 
and  Jackson  in  the  very  act  of  beating  the 
British,  who,  in  American  paintings,  invariably 
appear  to  have  a  wonderful  alacrity  in  dying  and 
running  away.  Lighted  tar  barrels,  and  a  boat 
loaded  with  blazing  combustibles,  were  dragged 
through  the  streets,  the  “  volunteer  firemen” 
paraded  a  few  of  their  engines,  the  whole  “  city 
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of  brotherly  love^  was  in  a  state  of  temporary 
derangement ;  the  spirits  of  Yankee  rum  and 
Monongahela  whiskey  were  abroad.,  and  demo¬ 
cracy  triumphed,  along  with  General  Jackson, 
the  hickory ;  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  little 
magician,  and  the  locofocoes,  anti-bankites, 
and  anti-internal-improvementites  ! 

At  the  close  of  the  ballot  boxes  a  dreadful 
scene  ensued  in  one  ward.  I  have  not  the 
Philadelphia  papers  to  refer  to,  and  therefore 
cannot  give  the  particulars,  but  I  may  state 
from  recollection  that  a  scuffle  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties,  when  the  anti- Jackson 
men  retired  to  some  houses  and  fired  repeated 
volleys  of  musket  shot  on  the  crowd  without, 
who  then  beseiged  the  houses  and  pulled  them 
to  the  ground,  making  a  bonfire  of  the  furni¬ 
ture.  About  six  houses  were  destroyed,  and 
several  lives  lost.  The  natives  laid  the  blame 
on  the  Irish,  and  the  Irish  retorted  on  the 
natives,  but  the  most  curious  part  of  the  affair 
was,  that  no  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  city 
authorities,  and  the  owners  of  the  houses  were 
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ruined,  there  being  no  law  to  levy  a  rate  on 
the  inhabitants  to  defray  the  expences  of  a 
riot ! 

And  the  bribery  at  this  election  !  Singular 
that  bribery  should  exist  with  ballot  boxes  ; 
but  such  was  the  fact.  The  democratic  Whigs 
were  betting  with  the  locofocoes  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  was  clearly  advisable  that  these 
locofocoes  should  vote  against  their  own  party. 
Then  there  were  hundreds  of  foreigners  (prin¬ 
cipally  the  labouring  Irish)  naturalized  free  of 
expence  by  the  Jackson  party,  although  they 
had  only  just  arrived  in  the  country,  and  the 
naturalization  law  requires  a  residence  of  three 
years  to  be  sworn  to.  The  citizens  made  after 
this  fashion  were  to  vote  for  Jackson,  and  on 
that  condition  the  “judges”  agreed  to  ask  no 
questions ! 

One  of  the  anti-Jackson  placards  may  be 
considered  a  curiosity.  It  emanated  from  the 
“  Monster  Bank”  party,  and  is  re-printed  in 
every  particular  precisely  as  the  original.  The 
only  remark  I  shall  venture  upon  with  relation 
to  it  is,  that  the  fear  of  an  Elective  Monarchy 
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expressed  in  it,  is  one  which  will  be  as  lasting 
as  the  federal  republic.  General  Jackson  pro¬ 
ceeded  so  far  in  this  direction  as  occasionally 
to  have  a  body  guard  of  armed  troops,  which 
on  one  occasion,  in  New  York,  fixed  bayonets 
to  compel  an  orderly  conduct  from  their  majes¬ 
ties,  the  sovereign  people ! 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  WHIG  COMMITTEE 
OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Philadelphia,  October  14 th. 

Fellow-Citizen  : 

You  are  called  upon  THIS  DAY  to  exercise  the  most 
important  privilege  which  our  civil  institutions  confer  on  the 
Citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  election  which  takes  place 
this  day,  will  determine  whether  the  People  are  capable  of 
self-government,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  bought  and  sold 
by  a  band  of  mercenary  OFFICE-HOLDERS,  like  cattle  in 
the  market-places.  The  Republican  form  of  Government, 
established  by  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution  after  years  of 
TOIL,  of  SUFFERING,  and  of  BLOOD,  has  been  assailed  at 
its  foundations,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  for  nearly  fifty  years,  has  been  the  boast  of  the  People, 
and  a  bright  and  shining  light  to  the  friends  of  Liberty  through¬ 
out  the  Earth,  has  been  VIOLATED  and  trodden  under  foot. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  tarnished  the  Laurels 
won  at  New  Orleans,  by  surrendering  the  Principles  on  which 
he  came  into  office,  to  the  wicked  counsels  of  BOLD  and  DE¬ 
SIGNING  POLITICIANS;  and  the  DOCTRINES  of  the 
PROTEST,  the  INSOLVENCY  of  the  POST  OFFICE,  and 
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the  seizure  of  the  PUBLIC  TREASURY,  proclaim  their  fear¬ 
ful  inroads  on  the  LIBERTIES  of  the  NATION,  and  their 
determination  to  establish  an  ELECTIVE  MONARCHY.  If 
you  value  Free  and  Equal  Institutions — If  you  call  yourself 
a  descendant  of  the  Whigs  of  1776 — If  you  have  sought  an 
asylum  from  FOREIGN  TYRANNY  in  a  land  of  Liberty — If 
you  are  desirous  of  preserving  the  great  Inheritance  of  Free¬ 
dom  for  yourself,  your  children,  and  your  children’s  children, 
come  to  the  POLL  THIS  DAY,  and  Vote  the  DEMOCRA¬ 
TIC  WHIG  TICKET. 

The  contest  on  our  part  is  emphatically  one  for  PRIN¬ 
CIPLES  not  MEN,  and  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  upon  you, 
awaiting  with  intense  anxiety  the  issue  of  the  trial.  Here,  on 
the  spot  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proclaim¬ 
ed  to  an  admiring  and  astonished  World,  you  are  to  RECORD 
a  VOTE,  which  will  preserve  the  Principles  of  that  Sacred 
Instrument,  or  give  your  country  up  to  the  RAVAGES  of  a 
Party  who  seek  only  the  Spoils  of  Victory,  and  the  Plunder  of 
the  Camp.  The  institutions  of  your  Country  are  in  Danger — 
The  institutions  of  the  City  of  PHILADELPHIA  are  threa¬ 
tened  with  violation — Every  thing  which  the  Patriot  reveres, 
which  the  Citizen  venerates,  which  Man  holds  dear,  appeal  to 
you  for  support. 

Give  it,  Fellow-Citizen,  in  the  present  Hour  of  Trial,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  your  Whig  ancestry,  and  the  issue  will  be 
VICTORY  for  the  REPUBLIC. 

By  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Whig  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Superintendence, 

JOHN  THOMASON,  Chairman. 

GEORGE  ZANTZINGER,  Secretary. 

In  the  evening  of  the  election,  after  viewing 
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the  grand  demonstrations,  which  certainly  ex¬ 
hibited  a  superabundance  of  political  energy, 

Major - and  myself  walked  into  some  of 

the  News  Rooms  of  the  Hotels  opposite  the 
Court  House.  In  one  of  these  there  were  some 
artificers  and  others  crowded  together  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  little  efforts  at  oratory,  an  imitation 
of  which  I  should  not  attempt,  but  that  one 
speech  struck  me  as  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the 
44  round  towel  nonsense,”  so  named  by  William 
Cobbett.  It  consisted  of  a  string  of  phrases 
scarcely  divided  into  sentences,  and  all  of  such 
a  character  that  you  could  commence  at  any 
one  of  them,  and,  by  pulling  the  4  4  towel”  right 
round,  commence  again  without  destroying  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  Those  who  have  heard 
similar  round  towel  speeches  in  England,  will 
readily  believe  that  there  is  no  caricature  in 
the  following  report. 

44  Gentlemen. — This  election  will  live  for 
ever  in  American  history,  as  it  arraigns  on 
one  side  Elective  Monarchism,  Jacksonism, 
Van  Burenism,  and  Demonism,  and  what  free 
born  American,  worthy  the  name,  can  look  on 
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and  see  the  tyrant  president  tyrannize,  and 
Jacksonize,  and  demonize,  over  your  unbought 
and  unboughtable  privileges  of  the  constitution, 
which  is  handed  down  to  us  in  characters 
of  glorious  revolutionary  bloodshed;  and  what 
true  American  but  will  deny  the  right  of  the 
veto,  which  Washington  would  have  scorned 
to  usurp,  except  for  patriotic  motives,  and 
which,  I  say,  that  old  hickory  Jackson,  and 
Van  Buren,  the  little  magician,  with  the  whole 
of  the  kitchen  cabinet,  knows  nothing  of  it,  or 
they  wouldn’t  go  for  to  stop  our  trade  and  de¬ 
stroy  our  national  resources,  and  upset  Mr. 
Biddle,  our  worthy  and  enlightened  feller 
citizen,  as  lives  in  this  here  city,  as  we  all 
know,  spending  his  money  like  the  boundless 
and  never-ending  falls  of  Niagara,  and  its  well 
for  Jackson  that  he  has  his  ‘  hermitage’  to 
retire  to  and  be  out  of  sight,  for  it  wouldn’t 
convene  to  him,  no  way  he  could  fix  it,  to  live 
as  Nicholas  Biddle  can,  and  will  do,  any  term 
from  July  to  immortal  endings,  for  why  does 
Jackson  object  to  paper  notes,  but  because  he 
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can't  gouge  enough  of  them,  and  would  any 
man,  in  his  several  senses,  object  to  five  or  even 
ten- dollar  notes  if  Mr.  Biddle  would  supply 
him  at  a  small  rate  of  interest  ?  Certainty  not, 
and  these  are  my  sentiments,  gentlemen,  and 
every  man  as  has  his  opinions  free  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  our  ticket  and  the  other  ticket,  will  agree 
with  me,  gentlemen,  in  the — in  the  spontaneous 
sentiments,  feller-citizens — of  the  heart — which 
admits  of  no  excuse.” 

(Cries  of  “bravo,”  and  “go  a-head.”  “  Let's 
have  a  sentiment  at  the  bar.”) 

The  last  speaker  observed  he  would  give 
them  their  favorite  “  immortal  smash  senti¬ 
ment  for  chawing  up  elective  monarchism, 
which  was  to  the  following  effect,  and  was 
drunk  with  enthusiasm  : — 

“  Here's  darn  General  Jackson,  darn  him  who 
won't  darn  General  Jackson,  and  darn  him  who 
won't  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
burn  his  shirt  darning  General  Jackson  ! !  !'' 

This  anti-Jackson  hotel  being  rather  too 
hot  for  comfort,  the  major  and  myself  left  the 
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company  to  “  darn”  the  general  in  this  consti¬ 
tutional  and  liberal  manner,  and  adjourned  to 
a  “  Jackson  house,”  kept  by  a  “  Mr.  Tom 
Watson.5’ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

mr.  tom  watson’s  English  porter-house  and 

TEN-PIN  ALLEY. 

Mr.  Tom  Watson  was  an  American  whose 
father  had  been  an  English  naturalized  citizen. 
His  hotel  was  entitled  an  “  English  Porter¬ 
house  and  Ten- pin  Alley,”  a  misnomer,  as  no 
English  porter  was  to  be  obtained  in  it.  The 
intended  announcement  was  that  Englishmen 
frequented  the  house. 

At  a  first  glance  no  one  could  be  certain 
whether  Mr.  Tom  Watson  was  an  old  man  or 
an  old  boy.  Indeed  there  was  such  a  difficulty 
in  the  subject  that  some  might  be  inclined  to 
think  he  was  both,  a  lusus  naturce  in  which  age 
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was  mocked  quite  out  of  countenance.  He  had 
wrinkles  and  gray  eyelashes,  but  as  he  wore 
no  whiskers,  and  assumed  a  wig  of  very  light, 
curly,  auburn  hair,  their  was  a  crowning  ju- 
venality  in  his  appearance  above  every  other 
personality.  His  stature  was  that  of  a  fat 
boy  of  fourteen,  and  he  almost  constantly  had 
his  hands  in  his  side-pockets,  in  one  of  which 
he  deposited  his  silver,  and  in  the  other  his 
copper,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
jingling  noise,  as  he  twirled  his  fingers  lei¬ 
surely  among  them.  When  in  a  playful  mood 
he  kept  up  a  small  tinkle-tangle  with  the  silver, 
when  more  serious  he  rolled  over  the  copper, 
and  when  in  a  state  of  decision  or  anger,  he 
raised  the  contents  of  the  two  pockets  in 
his  hands,  and  let  them  fall  in  simultaneous 
showers. 

On  entering  the  large  room  of  Mr.  Tom 
Watson’s  house,  we  immediately  recognised 
the  principal  melo-dramatic  actor  of  the  Wall- 
street  or  “National”  Theatre  (an  English¬ 
man),  as  the  chairman.  Around  him  sat  some 
quiet  parties,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
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termed  “  good  listeners.”  One  of  these,  a  very 
young  man,  stated  he  had  taken  “  a  kind  o’ 
sort  of  a  temperance  pledge,”  which  only  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  drink  one  fermented  liquor, 
eider.  Against  him  a  practical  joke  was  being 
perpetrated  by  a  friend  and  neighbour.  When¬ 
ever  the  young  man  turned  his  head  round  to 
look  at  the  chairman,  two  or  three  spoonfuls 
of  brandy  were  poured  into  his  cider,  and 
every  time  he  drank  from  his  glass,  the  be¬ 
verage  was  pronounced  to  be  better  and  better. 
Mr.  Tom  Watson  was  standing  near  his  bar. 

Major  -  and  myself  took  up  a  position 

near  the  usual  stand  for  newspapers.  A  party 
were  in  one  corner,  playing  at  a  large  bagatelle- 
hoard;  and  the  entrance  to  the  c£  ten-pin  alley” 
was  to  be  seen  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  room. 
The  chairman  was  singing 

“  Grim  death  said  to  the  nigger 
Live  longer  if  you  can, 

For  you’re  a  pretty  figure. 

But  I’m  hunting  for  a  man. 

Sing  rum  ti  too  ral  oo  ral, 

Rum  ti  too  ral  a !” 

Chairman. — That’s  a  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at 
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an  election  in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  and 
Broad-brims.  (Sings) 

“  They  came  ten  thousand  strong.” 

Yes,  thaPs  the  ticket.  Now,  chorus  my  hearts 
of  metal,  and  let  the  melody  flow  on  like  a 
shining  river.  (Sings) 

“  They  came  ten  thousand  strong, 

When  he  was  only  one  ; 

But  what  was  that  to  Jackson 
The  British  turned  their  backs  on  ? 

He’s  always  ready  for  action, 

Oh,  Jackson  is  the  boy  !” 

Here  comes  Lightbound’s-my-heart,  the  acting 
manager. 

At  this  moment  a  tall,  robust-looking  indi¬ 
vidual,  (evidently  an  Englishman)  marked  with 
the  small-pock,  arrived  in  the  room,  and  called 
for  “  Schuylkill  Porter.5* 

“  What !  Dost  thou  come  to  beard  the 
rowdies  in  their  den?”  ejaculated  the  chair¬ 
man.  “  E’en  such  a  man,  so  dull,  so  woe  be¬ 
gone,  drew  Priam’s  curtain  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy 
was  burned.  Why,  LightboundVmy-heart, 
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thou  art  too  melancholy  by  a  jug-full.  What’s 
the  news  ?” 

“  Hamlet  and  the  saucy  nigger,  Van  Bro- 
maire,  have  gone  off  beautifully ;  only  the 
people  in  front  interrupted  the  performances 
every  now  and  then  with  cheers  for  Jackson. 
If  it’s  etiquette  in  a  theatre, 

“  Then  let  the  world  go  weep, 

The  hart  ungalled  play  ; 

For  some  must  watch 
While  some  must  sleep; 

Thus  runs  the  world  away.” 

“Etiquette,”  vociferated  Mr.  Tom  Watson, 
stepping  forward  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
“  Etiquette  be  darned.  We  live  in  a  free 
country,  Hamlet  is  tolerated,  sir — tolerated , 
but  it  ain’t  superior  to  Jackson,  nor  the  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  elections  of  our  great  State, 
upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  ’tarnal  globe  are 
now  resting.” 

Thus  observing,  Mr.  Tom  Watson  drew  up 
his  small  figure,  and  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  let  slowly  down  two  showers  of  silver 
and  copper. 
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“  There’s  only  one  Hamlet,”  remarked  the 
stage  manager. 

“  And  there’s  only  one  Jackson,”  replied  Mr. 
Tom  Watson. 

“  Hamlet,  ‘  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the 
mould  of  form,’  ”  quoted  the  manager. 

“  Jackson,  the  entire  hickory  and  hero  of 
New  Orleans,”  ejaculated  the  landlord. 

The  stage  manager  was  silent. 

“  You  couldn’t  oblige  me  by  continuing  in 
this  strain,  you  couldn’t  ?”  enquiringly  observ¬ 
ed  Mr.  Tom  Watson. 

“  No,  sir,”  replied  the  stage  manager,  “  Ham¬ 
let,  sir,  is — Hamlet,  the  prince  of  Denmark!  I 
am  too  feeble  in  conversational  powers  to  say 
more  than  that,  and  less  would  not  become  me. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Tom  Watson,  I  certainly 
could  make  a  few  observations,  and  throw  out 
a  few  reflections  on  this  Schuylkill  porter,  only 
it  does  not  become  any  one  to  speak  ill  of  the 
dead.  But  that’s  an  old  Joe  Miller,  so  bring 
me  a  stoup  of  yale.  Fill  high  the  sparkling 
Mass !” 

“  Where’s  the  black  strap,”  shouted  the 
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chairman.  “  A  plague  of  this  municipal  re¬ 
gulation,  that  one  can5t  call  for  brandy  near 
the  theatre,  but  one  must  ask  for  it  under 
another  name,  and  darn  one’s  conscience,  as 
the  Yankees  say.  A  glass  and  a  half  of  the 
best  black  strap,  Mr.  Tom  Watson.  Take  care 
that  it’s  not  the  common  swash,  sold  to  the 
poor  at  three  cents  a  glass,  with  lots  of  tick. 
Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich  enough  with 
common  strap,  the  higher  class  must  have 
much  better  and  the  best.  I  say,  Mr.  Light- 
hound*  s-my -heart,  55 

“  Say  on,5’  answered  the  gentleman  ad¬ 
dressed,  whose  name  was  Lightbound  without 
the  hearty  addition,  “  say  on ;  let’s  come  to 
Hecuba.5’ 

“  Lightbound5  s-my -heart,  I  dreamt  a  dream 
the  other  morn.” 

“  You  are  always  dreaming,”  replied  Mr. 
Lightbound. 

“  I  dreamt,  and  morning  dreams  come  true, 
they  say,  that,  Lightbound5 s-my-heart,  instead 
of  generous  brandy,  which,  according  to  the 
municipal  regulation,  I  must,  on  this  occasion. 
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call  black  strap,  you  drink  too  much  Schuylkill 
porter  and  fat  ale,  home  brewed  by  the 
farmers.” 

“  Do  I,  Bill?”  replied  Mr.  Lightbound. 
“  What  should  a  man  do  but  drink  fat  ale  if 
he  like  it  ?” 

“  Certainty.  Genooin  logic  that,”  chimed 
in  Mr.  Tom  Watson,  with  a  rattle  in  his 
copper  pocket. 

“  He  should  lay  a  restraint  on  himself,  and 
reason  himself  into  a  reasonable  quantity,” 
retorted  the  chairman. 

“What!”  remarked  Mr.  Lightbound,  with 
an  eye  glancing  round  the  entire  company  to 
arrest  attention — “  Restrain  himself  first  and 
reason  on  it  afterwards !  Bill,  Bill,  that 
won’t  do,  and  thou  know’st  it.  Get  thee  to 
Yaricho,  and  fetch  thyself  a  stoup  of  yale.” 

“  Attention,  gentlemen  !”  observed  Mr. 
Tom  Watson.  “  This  is  first-rate  locofoco. 
Two  wits  attacking  each  other,  hand  to  hand, 
as  it  were,  and  head  to  head,  is  quite  con¬ 
gressional.  Its  worth  keeping  a  Porter-House 
and  Ten-Pin  Alley  to  listen  to  this  sort  of 
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thing.”  And  Mr.  Tom  Watson  showered 
first  his  silver  and  then  his  copper  in  self 
gratulation.  Silence  immediately  ensued,  and 
the  chairman  and  his  brother  actor  proceeded 
in  the  half-theatrical  style  of  dialogue  in 
which  they  delighted. 

44  Reason  first,  then,  if  thou  wilt,  and  re¬ 
strain  thyself  after  it.” 

44  That  won5t  do  either.  Bill.  Reason 
might  reason  me  into  an  argument  proving 
the  impropriety  of  restraint.  Perpend  again.” 

44  Not  I.  Pll  meddle  with  thy  small  beer 
and  strong  beer  vices  no  more.55 

44  I  know  not,  Cassio,  that  you  have  com¬ 
menced.” 

44  Ale  and  heavy-wet  drinking,  by  pints  and 
half-pints,  and  stoups,  and  mugs,  and  jugs ! 
Pshaw  !  5tis  unworthy  of  thee.” 

44  Unworthy  of  me  !  Cats  and  blind  pup¬ 
pies  !  If  this  home-brewed  ale  were  no  better 
than  thy  logic,  I  would  forswear  malt,  and 
addict  myself  to  the  most  potent  apple-jack 
and  stone-fence.  That  which  I  do  freely,  of 
mine  own  accord,  and  for  mine  own  especial 
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pleasure,  thou  callest  unworthy  of  me  !  A 
fiddlestick,  resin,  and  gutterals  would  make 
more  musical  reasoning.  Thy  wits  are  mar¬ 
vellously  blunt  this  evening.  It  comes  of  hot 
drink  with  a  great  lack  of  water.  I  could 
buy  five  tom  tits  for  a  fip,  and  thy  pia  mater 
is  not  worth  (this  evening,  mine  honoured 
friend)  the  fifth  part  of  a  tit.  Get  thee  to 
Yaricho,  Mr.  Tom  Watson,  and  fetch  me  a 
stoup  of  yale.” 

“  Fix  you  immediately,”  replied  the  land¬ 
lord  ;  “  but  what  do  you  calculate  upon  by 
requiring  me  to  progress  to  Yaricho?  Is  it, 
as  it  were,  sending  a  person  to  Jericho  ?” 

“Jericho — anywhere!”  shouted  Mr.  Light- 
bound,  “  so  that  you  draw  the  best,  and  draw 
it  mild.” 

“  And  pour  me  out  some  more  brandy — 
darn  it,  I  mean  some  black  strap/’  said  the 
chairman ;  “  and  then  Pll  sing  a  song  to  make 
your  hearts  elate  with  patriotic  ardour. 


*  The  joy  of  heart,  the  flow  of  soul, 
Mantles  round  the  foaming  bowl, 
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As  friendship  opens  wide  the  door, 

And  Bacchus  yields  his  purple  store — 
And  Bacchus  yields  his  purple  store. 
While  Uncle  Sam  we  proudly  boast, 

And  hickory  Jackson  fondly  prize. 

And  while  of  liberty  we  boast. 

Around,  around  the  spirit  flies. 

Then  fill  the  goblet  to  the  brim, 

And  as  the  bubbling  sparkles  swim. 
Around  we  pledge,  with  cap  in  hand. 

Our  Uncle  Sam  and  this  free  land  ! 
Chorus — Around,  &c.’ 


Pshaw !  some  of  you  are  very  dull  this  even¬ 
ing.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Say  what  ?  Let’s 
have  a  game  of  ten  pins.” 

Mr.  Tom  Watson  begged  to  inform  the  com¬ 
pany  that  the  Ten  Pin  Alley  was  full  at  the 
present  moment,  but  might  be  shortly  disen¬ 
gaged.  44  In  the  mean  time,”  added  he,  44  sup¬ 
pose  we  have  a  little  extrumpery  play  acting. 
Let’s  have  a  royal  coronation,  or  something 
pleasant  of  that  kind.  Something  to  make 
fun,  with  joviality,  and  sociality,  and  convivi¬ 
ality.” 

44  Very  well,”  replied  the  chairman,  44  Let’s 
have  something  in  King  Cambyss’s  vein.” 
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Let  me  play  the  king/5  shouted  Mr.  Tom 
Watson,  “  I  estimate  I  could  hit  off  a  king  to 
the  life.  I’ll  imitate  Booth  in  it,  or  young 
Kean,  or  old  Kean  either.  I’m  the  man  to  do 
it,  as  I’m  about  their  size  or  a  size  smaller.” 

Chairman.  —  ‘  A  cut-purse  of  the  empire, 
and  the  rule,  that  from  a  shelf  the  precious 
diadem  stole  and  put  it  in  his  pocket’— along 
with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  fips,  picay¬ 
unes  and  levies.  1  say,  Mr.  Tom  Watson, 
you’d  better  play  King  Arthur  to  your  own 
Tom  Thumb. 

Mr.  Tom  Watson. — I  can  play  King  Any¬ 
body,  or  I’m  a  roasted  shoat. 

Mr.  Lightbound. — Certainly,  soft  crabs  are 
not  roasted  shoats. 

Chairman. — We  had  better  raise  him  up  in 
a  chair  on  the  table.  That’ll  be  his  throne. 
Let  haughty  Brutus  grasp  the  imperial  sway  ! 
What  say’st  thou  Lightbound5 s-my-heart,  shall 
we  not  fool  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent  ? 

One  of  the  gentlemen  present  took  the  hint, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Lightbound,  situated 
the  ambitious  Tom  Watson  in  the  desired 
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elevation,  who,  placing  himself  in  a  constrained 
attitude,  imitative  of  pompous  ease,  made  the 
following  speech :  “  Gentlemen,  I  intend  to 
play  the  Emperor  Napoleon  : 

“  Lords,  dukes,  and  marshalls  of  the 
empire,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  Europe  will 
in  two  years  be  either  republican  or  Russian. 
I  therefore  ordain  and  command,  under  pain 
of  death,  that  somebody  or  another  shall  pro¬ 
gress  to  Washington  slick,  to  make  a  friendly 
treaty  at  the  White  House,  with  the  glorious 
American  people.  Give  my  respectful  compli¬ 
ments  to  Uncle  Sam,  and  tell  him  he's  a 
trump,  and  no  mistake.  So  one  of  you  start 
off  for  that  purpose,  and  if  he  fails  to  go  by 
the  first  of  the  old  ball  line  of  packets,  his 
head,  whose  ever  it  is,  shall  be  guillotined  on 
the  Place  of  the  Army.'’ 

“  I’ll  go  that  far  for  your  royal  majesty,  may 
it  please  the  imperial  Emperor,”  observed  the 
cider  drinking  young  gentleman,  who  by  this 
time  looked  decidedly  sleepy. 

“  If  you  will/’  replied  the  republican  Em¬ 
peror,  “  you  shall  be  made  a  prince  of  the  royal 
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blood  on  the  spot.  Somebody  must  act  as 
chambermaid, — chamberman,  I  mean  ; — no,  no, 
chamberlain ;  that’s  the  ticket.  Somebody 
must  be  chamberlain,  and  introduce  that  gen¬ 
tleman  to  me,  that  I  may  make  him  a  royal 
duke,  with  this  here  pipe.  Come  for’ed  you 
considerable  of  a  slave,  and  kneel  down  on 
your  hands  and  knees.” 

Mr.  Lightbound  observed  that  he  would 
officiate  as  chamberlain,  and  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  inducing  the  cider-drinking  young 
gentleman  to  go  on  his  knees  in  mock  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  imperial  Tom  Watson.  The  latter 
then  rising,  and  standing  on  the  table,  said, 
“  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  this  common¬ 
wealth, — no,  no ;  I  mean,  I  order  and  ordain 
that  from  this  time  for’ed,  this  here  gentleman 
shall  be  a  duke  of  the  royal  blood  of  France 
and  immediately  broke  a  pipe  over  the  cider 
drinker’s  cranium,  to  the  great  admiration  of 
the  company,  and  with  such  astonishment  to 
the  party  on  his  knees,  on  whom  the  brandy 
had  taken  more  effect  than  the  cider,  that  he 
rolled  over  on  the  floor. 
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The  company  were  shortly  after  informed 
that  the  Ten  Pin  Alley  was  then  disengaged 
and  at  their  service.  The  chairman  imme¬ 
diately  started  up,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
Ten  Pin  Alley,  but  on  his  way  thither  took 
the  arm  of  the  landlord,  and  whispered,  “  Mr. 
Tom  Watson,  I  have  a  great  respect  for  you. 
You  see  what  Pve  done  :  Pve  made  all  the 
party  go  into  the  alley,  where  they’ll  spend 
their  levies  as  freely  as  water.  Now,  in 
return,  you  must  either  supply  yourself  in¬ 
stantly  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  or  lend  me  some¬ 
thing  to  enable  me  to  drink/’  To  which  Mr. 
Tom  Watson  replied,  with  a  very  tantalising 
rattle  of  the  coins  in  both  pockets,  “  Why.  I 
always  thort  you  very  able  in  that  way ;  but 
if  you’re  hard  up,  and  can’t,  Pll  give  you  a 
pickled  herring,  and  you’ll  drink  a  few  after 
that,  or  Pm  a  roasted  shoat.  Hard  Jackson  is 
scarce,  Mr.  Horribough  ;  but  you  may  take 
tiie  change  out  of  that.39 

The  party  which  came  into  the  reading  and 
bar  room  from  the  Ten  Pin  Alley,  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  table  which  had  been  abdicated  by 
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Mr.  Tom  Watson’s  Napoleon,  were  principally 
English.  Next  to  me  sat  a  very  respectable 
looking  man,  who  stated  he  had  been  publisher 
to  a  London  weekly  newspaper,  which  had 
failed,  and  left  him  with  barely  the  means  to 
emigrate.  Opposite  sat  a  decayed  gentleman, 
who  had  sold  out  his  lieutenant’s  commission 
in  the  English  army,  and  was  now  reduced  to 
his  last  dollar.  Near  him  was  an  English 
tailor,  who  kept  a  “  Fashionable  Emporium.” 
He  had  married  a  lady’s-maid  in  a  nobleman’s 
family,  and  had  left  her  in  the  “  old  country,” 
as  she  had  made  him  the  gratuitous  present  of 
a  son  three  months  before  he  expected  one. 
Then  there  was  an  auctioneer,  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  an  American  by  naturalization,  a 
vulgar  impudent  looking  man,  who,  almost 
as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  took  from  his 
pocket  a  newspaper,  and  handed  it  to  Major 

- ,  requesting  him  to  read  the  following 

advertisement,  as  a  specimen  of  his  literary 
composition : — 
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GREAT  LANDED  ESTATE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST, 
MR.  FLOWERS  TONGMAN, 

177,  FIRST  STREET,  SCHUYLKILL,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  to  Capitalists  and  Speculators, 
who  can  produce  the  needful  security,  that  he  has  been  grati¬ 
fied  by  receiving,  from  one  of  the  First  Settlers  who  have 
returned  from  the  S.W.  of  Oregon  Territory,  instructions  of 
the  most  ample  and  liberal  description  to 

DISPOSE  BY  AUCTION  SALE, 
of  a 

VAST  TRACT  OF  LAND, 
in  the 

OREGON  TERRITORY. 

It  would  be  so  vain  for  the  feeble  penman  to  attempt  a  de¬ 
scription  of  this 

PARADISE  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD, 
that  it  is  considered  only  necessary  to  request  the  reader  to 
look  at  the  property  and  judge  of  its  capabilities  himself.  But 
to  satisfy  the  Capitalist  who  might  be  inclined,  even  on  the 
morning  of  sale,  to  place  his  available  funds  in  the  purchase 
of  a 

PRINCELY  ESTATE, 

absolutely  certain  to  pay,  in  due  course  of  time, 

FIFTY  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM, 
on  its  present  valuation,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  briefly 
that  this  property  consists  of  a 

PARK-LIKE  FOREST. 

covered  Avith  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  an  unambitious  at¬ 
tempt  at  a 
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NOBLE  MANSION, 

built  of  the  staple  commodity  of  that  part  of  our 
FREE  AND  BELOVED  COUNTRY, 
together  with  outbuildings  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
limited  requirements  of  the  brute  creation.  The  presumed 
HIGHLY  CULTIVATED  TASTE 
of  the  future  purchaser  has  been  generally  consulted,  so  that 
the  improvement  of  this  romantic  (though  wild)  spot  may  be 
under  his  own  immediate  care.  Many  years  of  pleasurable 
occupation  will  thus  be  afforded  him.  Under  his  fostering 
hand  he  will  see  this 

VAST  ESTATE 

gradually  rising  in  cultivation,  the  superfluous  wood  removed ; 
the  too  abundant  supply  of  water  drained  off ;  the  dry  land 
irrigated,  and  a 

NOBLE  AVENUE  TO  THE  MANSION 
cut  through  the 

FOREST  OF  CEDAR  AND  HICKORY! 

The  present 

DWELLING-HOUSE 

might  perhaps  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 

BREAKFAST  PARLOUR  AND  DINING  ROOM, 
SLEEPING  APARTMENTS  AND  KITCHEN, 
or  the  entire  tenement  might  be  very  easily  removed,  (and  at 
scarcely  any  expense)  to  make  way  for  a  more  substantial 
edifice 

COMBINING  COMFORT  WITH  ELEGANCE. 

The  future  possessor  of  this 

EXTENSIVE  PROPERTY 

will  have  many  advantages.  He  will  be  one  of  the  first ,  if  not 
the  very  FIRST  SETTLER  in  that  part  of  Oregon,  and  will 
consequently  have  it  in  prospect  to  be  elected  by  his  future 
fellow-citizens 
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HIGH  SHERIFF  OF  THE  COUNTY, 
when  that  designation  is  bestowed  on  this 

FAVORITE  ABODE 
of  silence  and  primaeval  Freedom. 

For  particulars,  &c. 

Mr.  Blodget,  a  large-lipped,  flat-nosed  indivi¬ 
dual,  with  a  white  Cheshire  cheese  complexion 
succeeded  to  the  chair  which  had  been  vacated 
by  the  melodramatic  actor,  and  immediately 
announced  that  the  “  Anglo-American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society”  would  now  hold  a  meeting, 
“  Mr.  Tom  Watson  having,  with  his  usual 
kindness,  agreed  to  perform  certain  chemical 
experiments  and  <£  Mr.  Trumpington  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  celebrated  lecturer  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,”  having  volunteered  to  read  an  original 
and  very  interesting  paper. 

“  What  a  most  uncommon  funny  set  of 
fellows  these  countrymen  of  yours  are/''  ob¬ 
served  the  major.  “  I  have  heard  of  this 
affair  before  now.  The  chemical  experiments 
which  Mr.  Tom  Watson  agrees  to  perform 
are  the  mixing  of  spirits,  sugar,  and  water. 
We  must  remain  and  listen  to  the  paper  by 
Mr.  Cambridge  the  lecturer.” 
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“Order,  order!”  cried  the  chairman,  put¬ 
ting  his  hat  in  such  a  position  as  to  he  partly 
on  and  partly  off  his  head. 

“  Yes,  order,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,” 
suggested  Mr.  Tom  Watson,  “and  I’ll  fix  you 
in  a  minute.  Brandy  slings,  gin  slings,  Mo- 
nongahela  whiskey,  Jamaky  sperets,  sangarees 
or  sherry  coblers.  The  tobacco,  gentlemen,  is 
free,  gratis,  for  nothing ;  but  the  pipes  is 
expensive — two  cents  a  piece,  and  only  a 
living  profit  at  that.”  Hereupon  a  score  of 
pipes  were  lighted,  and  every  man  embraced 
his  glass  with  a  “  chemical  experiment”  in  it. 

The  auctioneer  arose  and  begged  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  at  one  of  the  future  meetings  of 
the  society,  he  would  invite  a  discussion  on 
the  following  question — “  Is  death  a  vital 
principle  of  organised  bodies  ;  or  is  it  quiescent 
until  animated  nature  loses  its  organisation  V3 

The  chairman  then,  without  removing  his 
hat,  spoke  as  follows  : — “  The  business  of  the 
evening,  gentlemen,  is  first — to  commence — 
that  is,  we  have  to  hear  Mr.  Trumpington 
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Cambridge,  the  lecturer  on  any  subject,  lec¬ 
ture,  or,  as  I  may  say,  read ,  a  long  account — 
that  is,  a  long  story — he  has  written  of  a 
ghost,  which  I  hope  none  of  you  is  weak 
enough  to  believe.  That  is,  I  hope  you  will 
not  believe  in  the  ghost,  though  you  may  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Trump ington  Cambridge — a  gen¬ 
tleman,  gentlemen,  who  had  the  high  honor 
of  being  born  of  several  parents  of  the  highest 
rank,  now  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  at 
the  village  of  Trumpington,  near  Cambridge, 
in  England,  and  took  his  name  from  that  cir¬ 
cumstance.  That  is,  gentlemen,  its  a  wise 
son  that  knows  his  own  father.  Gentlemen, 
you  all  know  that  a  gentleman  that  has  been 
educated  at  a  university  must  be  a  gentleman ; 
but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  is  two  kinds 
of  gentlemen,  rich  gentlemen  and  poor  gen¬ 
tlemen.  There  is  a  play  called  the  Poor 
Gentleman,  which  is  proof  positive  ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  Mr.  Trumpington  Cambridge  is 
another  proof  positive.  After  he  has  given 
us  the  ghost,  1  shall  send  round  my  hat,  and 
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every  gentleman  present  won’t  refuse  to  give 

— to  send  up  here  a - ”  [Mr.  Cambridge 

whispered,  “  A  few  trifling  donations.”] — “  a 
few  trifles  as  donations,  gentlemen,  which,  the 
smallest,  will  be  thankfully  received  and  ap¬ 
propriated.  I  now  call  upon  Mr.  Trumpington* 
Cambridge  for  his  ghost.” 

Hereupon  the  gentleman  alluded  to  rose  and 
bowed  to  the  company,  while  the  table  groaned 
and  creaked  under  the  fists  of  the  assembled 
smokers.  He  was  a  tall  middle  aged  man, 
attired  in  a  very  brown  suit  of  black,  and  a 
dusty,  bluish-white  cravat,  and  wore,  for 
gentility’s  sake,  a  pair  of  gloves,  the  accidental 
holes  in  which  were  carefully  hidden  by  the 
fingers  ends  being  folded  over.  His  coun¬ 
tenance  was  so  wrinkled  that  he  appeared  a 
man  who  had  once  been  very  full  faced,  but 
had  lost  flesh  by  starvation.  Yet  there 
was  a  merry  devil  in  his  eye,  and  when  he 
stood,  with  the  manuscript  in  his  hand,  it 
was  immediately  perceptible  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  address  an  audience.  After 
making  a  few  observations  professing  that 
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nothing  could  possibly  give  him  greater  plea¬ 
sure  than  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of 
the  Anglo-American  Philosophical  Society  he 
read  the  following  paper. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

JAMES  QUIN  AND  THE  GHOST. 

FIRST  CHAPTER. 

In  the  year  1735, — exactly  one  century  ago, 
— and  in  the  month  of  March,  the  celebrated 
comedian  James  Quin,  together  with  his  friend 
Lacy  Ryan,  were  riding  on  horseback  along  a 
road  which  led  into  the  town  of  Dover,  de¬ 
bating  as  to  the  hostelry  at  which  they  should 
put  up. 

“  There^s  a  pretty  comfortable  house  near 
at  hand/'  observed  Quin,  “  one  at  which  I 
have  frequently  sojourned,  but  the  landlord 
scores  thirteen  to  the  dozen,  and  I  did  say, 
I  would  never  patronise  the  rogue  again. 
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But  I  am  not  certain  we  could  do  better. 
He  keeps  a  capital  farm  yard ; — such  poultry 
and  eggs,  and  bacon  and  ham,  and  such 
butter  and  milk ! — and  his  wife  sees  that 
everything  is  cooked  to  a  turn.” 

Ryan  did  not  reply  to  this,  as  he  was 
chuckling  at  the  certainty  that  Quin  would 
never  pass  a  house  where  the  eating  depart¬ 
ment  was  conducted  on  such  unexceptionable 
principles. 

A  turn  in  the  road  soon  brought  the  horse¬ 
men  to  the  Dover  suburbs,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  row  of  cottages  stood  two  houses,  one 
of  which  professed,  on  a  large  swinging  sign, 
to  have  “  Good  Entertainment  for  Man  and 
Horse.” 

“  This  is  the  place  I  was  speaking  of,”  said 
Quin,  as  he  gave  the  reins  of  his  steed  to  the 
ostler,  and  (not  doubting  the  entire  consent  of 
Ryan  to  every  thing  he  should  determine) 
ordered  the  animal  into  the  stable. 

Lacy  Ryan  was  a  quiet,  easy-tempered  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  poet  and  a  thespian,  but  when  in 
company  with  Quin  on  any  excursion  he 
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always  played  an  inferior  part,  both  on  and 
off  the  stage,  looking  upon  Quin  with  a  similar 
reverential  deference  to  that  observed  by  Bos¬ 
well  towards  the  stupendous  Johnson. 

The  principal  hero  of  the  mimic  art,  after 
giving  a  glance  into  the  stable,  observed  in  a 
complimentary  manner,  that  he  was  sure  his 
dear  friend  Lacy  would  see  that  their  horses 
had  fair  play  in  the  stalls,  and  forthwith 
strode  into  the  first  apartment  of  the  Inn,  a 
bar  room  and  kitchen  combined. 

In  this  apartment  were  the  landlord — half 
farmer,  half  waiter — and  his  wife,  who  was 
reading  a  newspaper ;  both  of  whom  knew 
Quin,  by  personal  remembrance,  and  made 
their  best  bow  and  curtsey. 

“  Landlord/’  said  Quin,  “  the  more  I  come 
to  this  house  the  less  agreeable  I  find  it.  Y ou 
seem  to  be  terribly  overrun  with  rats.  One 
of  the  banditti  crossed  me  at  the  threshold, 
and  I  saw  two  or  three  in  the  stable.  How  is 
it  you  swarm  in  this  manner  ?  Have  you  no 
subtle  poison  to  rid  yourself  of  these  pests  of 
society  V’ 
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“  There  isn’t  a  single  rat  in  the  house, 
sir,”  observed  the  landlord,  “  but - ” 

“  I  should  think  so,”  interrupted  Quin. 
“  They  must  all  be  married,  with  large  families.” 

“  But  the  drains  from  the  house,”  continued 
Bonniface,  “  run  into  the  homestead  for  farm 
purposes,  and  in  the  yard - ” 

“  The  villains  most  do  congregate,”  said 
Quin.  “  But  I’ll  suggest  a  remedy.  The 
first  time  you  catch  one,  send  him  in  a  bill  as 
unpleasantly  long  as  the  one  you  furnished  me 
with  the  last  time  I  was  here,  and  they’ll 
never  trouble  your  house  again.” 

“  I  am  sorry,”  quoth  the  landlord,  “  that 
any  gentleman  should  have  to  make  such  a 
remark.” 

“  I  have  experienced  the  same  feeling,” 
replied  Quin.  £*  And  pray,  madam,  what  is 
there  in  the  newspaper  ?” 

“  Nothing,”  answered  the  landlady,  figura¬ 
tively  of  the  absence  of  anything  she  could 
immediately  call  to  mind. 

“  Then  be  so  kind  as  to  relate  that  said 
nothing ,”  retorted  Quin. 
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“  Why  really,  sir,  I  can  remember  nothing 
of  it,  but  that  it  says  there  are  more  women 
in  the  world  than  men.  I  wonder  what  can 
be  the  reason  of  that /”  observed  the  landlady. 

“  Why,  madam,  it’s  quite  in  conformity  with 
all  the  arrangements  of  nature,”  replied  Quin, 
making  a  very  pleasant  genteel-comedy  bow  to 
the  landlady,  who  was  agreeable  enough  in 
appearance,  “  we  always  see  more  of  Heaven 
than  Earth.” 

The  landlady  made  a  move  and  called  the 
cook,  the  compliment  being  quite  lost  on  her. 
The  cook  came  in,  looking  as  slattern,  as  cross- 
gartered,  and  as  fiery  as  cooks  usually  look. 
The  theory  on  which  this  observation  is 
founded  would  require  an  essay  on  caloric  and 
fumigation  to  exemplify. 

“  Cook,”  inquired  Quin,  “  can  you  manage 
a  fricasee  a  la  Franqois 

“  Don’t  underconstand  any  French  lingo,” 
replied  the  cook.  “  I  was  never  out  of  old 
England,  or  out  of  Kent  either.” 

“  That  is  very  extraordinary,”  observed 
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Quin,  “  I  should  have  thought  you  had  been 
several  times  over  Grease .” 

“  Neither  Greece  nor  Rome,”  retorted  the 
maiden.  “  I  was  never  ten  miles  from  Dover 
in  all  my  born  days.” 

“  O,  cookey,  cook,  that  must  be  a  fig,  for  a 
year  ago  I  saw  you  at  Spithead .” 

“  I  defy  the  imperation,  sir.” 

“  So  do  ;  and  toast  yourself  in  a  glass  of  the 
best  Hollands,  before  the  fire,  after  you  have 
cooked  my  dinner.  Let  it  be  put  down  in  my 
bill,  landlord,”  added  Quin,  as  he  walked  out 
of  the  kitchen.  “  I  want  dinner  for  two,  but 
you  may  bring  it  for  three,  if  you  will.  Let 
us  have  every  article  worth  eating  the  house 
contains.  We  will  try  to  be  satisfied,  even  if 
you  are  short  of  every  thing  but  soup,  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl.” 

SECOND  CHAPTER. 

The  next  house  to  the  Inn,  at  which  Quin 
and  his  fellow  traveller  had  put  up,  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  small  farmer  of  singular  character  ; 
a  man  out  of  his  element ;  one  who  would 
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have  succeeded  better  in  a  large  city  than  in  a 
village  ;  a  rural  genious.  He  was  constantly 
plotting  and  contriving  novelties,  improve¬ 
ments  and  mischief ;  pushing  himself  into 
small  notice,  by  attending  vestries  and  snub¬ 
bing  the  vicar ;  proposing  new  hedges  and 
ditches,  and  new  cuts  in  the  roads  ;  getting 
into  law,  and  quarrelling  with  his  lawyer  ; 
fishing  in  the  squire’s  trout  stream  without 
leave  ;  and  stopping  his  Majesty^s  mail,  as  it 
passed  by  his  house,  when  any  important  news 
was  expected,  by  blowing  a  cracked  French 
horn,  and  thus  frightening  the  horses  and 
driver.  He  frequented  the  large  kitchen  of 
the  inn  next  door,  and  had  conceived  the 
notion  that  the  innkeeper  ought  to  remove, 
and  allow  him  to  succeed  to  the  lesseeship  of 
the  hostlery ;  and  thereupon  he  began  to  plot 
and  contrive  ;  talked  of  opening  his  own  house 
to  the  public,  or  of  building  a  new  establish¬ 
ment  opposite ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
have  a  sign  painted,  announcing  to  the  eques¬ 
trian  of  retired  habits,  that,  instead  of  his 
putting  up  at  the  licensed  victualling  place, 
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he  might  have  “  hay  and  oats”  next  door. 
Bonniface  had  given  several  indications  of  a 
latent  desire  to  remove  into  the  town  of  Dover 
when  his  lease  should  expire,  and  the  village 
genius  was  thus  “  pricking  the  sides  of  his 
intent.”  But  mine  host  was  a  slow  mover ; 
and  the  genious  became  out  of  patience,  and 
set  his  wits  further  to  work.  Happening  to 
hear  the  innkeeper’s  wife  express  her  decided 
belief  in  ghosts,  he  determined  forthwith  to 
haunt  the  inn  with  the  ghost  of  a  traveller 
who  had  died  in  a  room  on  the  second  floor. 
In  pursuit  of  this  arduous  undertaking,  he 
knocked  out  some  bricks  which  separated  one 
of  his  own  apartm  ents  from  the  large  chimney 
of  the  room  where  the  deceased  traveller  had 
breathed  his  last,  and,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  crept  through  this  ingenious  entrance, 
and  walked  the  floor,  with  heavy  boots  on,  in 
a  measured  tread,  so  accurately  alike  the 
lumbersome  footsteps  of  a  bona  fide  ghost, 
that  the  innkeeper  and  his  wife  became  really 
and  truly  alarmed.  From  the  commencement 
of  this  trick  only  one  traveller  had  been  shown 
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in  to  sleep  in  the  haunted  bedchamber,  and 
this  gentleman  was  affrighted  into  fits,  which 
nearly  proved  mortal,  by  seeing  the  ghost,  in 
a  dowlas  winding-sheet,  holding  a  scooped 
turnip  in  his  hand,  inside  of  which  burned  a 
small  candle  !  From  that  period  the  room 
was  denuded  of  its  bed,  and  given  up  to  the 
ghost  during  the  night,  but  in  the  day  was 
sometimes  used  for  meetings  on  parish  affairs, 
and  an  occasional  dinner,  when  the  rest  of 
the  house  was  full  of  guests. 


THIRD  CHAPTER. 

When  Lacy  Ryan  had  seen  the  horses  des¬ 
patch  their  meal,  without  assistance  from 
the  honest  ostler,  he  proceeded  after  Quin 
into  the  house,  and  was  shown  into  a  large 
room  on  the  second  floor,  where  he  found 
the  great  actor  seated  by  the  side  of  a  huge 
chimney,  waiting  for  dinner. 

44  Well,  Ryan,  are  the  horses  safe,  my  boy  V’ 
enquired  Quin. 

“  Quite  safe,  and  had  their  meal.” 

“  And  the  stage  waits  for  ours.  Are  they 
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safe  from  horse-stealers  ?  Is  there  a  good 
man-trap  and  a  dog?” 

“  Aye,  both.  A  dog  that  puts  me  in  mind 
of  David  Ross,  of  Covent  Garden.” 

“  Why,  Lacy,  why  ?  Give  me  your  comical 
reason,  you  comical  dog.” 

“  Because  he’s  so  fat.” 

“  Ha,  ha  !  Ross  is  a  fat  fellow,  to  be  sure. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  playing 
George  Barnwell,  and  looked  like  a  porpoise. 
‘  Ross/  said  I,  4  for  playing  this  part  you 
ought  to  be  indicted  by  the  court  of  aider- 
men.  George  Barnwell,  an  apprentice,  in¬ 
deed  !  Why,  you  are  fat  enough  to  be  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.’” 

“  Didn’t  he  threaten,  in  his  usual  playful 
manner,  to  pull  you  by  the  nose  ?” 

“  He  never  passes  those  jokes  upon  James 
Quin,  sir  ;  he  knows  his  man  better.” 

“  He  thinks  you  have  such  a  right  to  be 
generous  that  you  may  give,  without  being 
affronted  with  an  offer  to  take.” 

“  ‘  The  satirical  rogue  says/ — pshaw  !  what 
is  it?  Mere  trash.  Talking  of  pulling  noses 
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puts  me  in  mind  of  Captain  Poynx.  He  had 
his  nose  pulled  at  the  Shakespeare  Tavern 
the  other  night,  and  instead  of  resenting  the 
affront,  as  a  man  of  honor,  he  came  to  me 
to  ask  how  he  could  best  put  up  with  it. 
4  Why,  sir/  said  I,  ‘  soap  your  nose  well  the 
next  time  you  go  into  company,  and  the 
pullers  will  slip  their  hold !  But  here  comes 
the  damask,  the  cue  for  dinner.  The  brute 
beasts  will  have  their  due,  my  boy  ?” 

“  O,  I’ll  warrant  them.  Had  I  not  remained 
they  would  have  had  more  dew  than  would 
have  been  good  for  them.  The  rascally  ostler 
was  going  to  keep  them  in  the  open  air,  while 
he  ran  on  an  errand,  and  the  dew  is  getting 
quite  dense  since  the  sun  dipped  in  the  west.” 

“  Dipped  in  the  west,  eh,  Mr.  Poet  ?  Where 
should  the  sun  dip,  and  when  should  the  dew 
rise  V9 

“  Not  such  a  bad  line  that  as  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  Mr.  Quin  :  allow  me  to  cap  it.” 

“  Certainly,  my  boy,  if  it  will  do  you  any 
good.” 

“  Let  me  see  : — 
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(S  Where  should  the  sun  dip,  and  when  should  the  dew  rise  ¥' 

Hem  !  I  must  alter  it  a  little,  I  believe.  Now 
for  it : — 

“  The  sun’s  dip  in  the  west  causes  dews  to  arise. 

For  the  absence  of  Phoebus  brings  tears  from  the  skies.” 

“  It  won’t  do  ;  it  won’t  do.  The  skies  are 
not  a  row  of  boarding-house  young  ladies  to 
weep  over  their  favourite  rover  when  he 
drives  his  phaeton  and  twenty-four — hours — 
out  of  sight.  But  let  us  leave  glorious  Apollo 
and  think  of  the  inward  man,  as  the  conven- 
ticallers  name  the  natural  receptacle  for  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl.” 

“You  are  making  a  slight  mistake,  Mr. 
Quin/’ 

“No  mistake  at  all,  my  dear  boy,  for  here 
comes  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and  cookey-cook, 
with  such  viands  as  we  are  going  to  receive 
to-day ,  and  grumble  about  to-morrow.” 

It  had  now  become  rather  late  for  a  dinner 
in  the  olden  time  ;  candles  were  lighted,  and 
the  two  brothers  of  the  sock  and  buskin  sat 
down  to  an  excellent  repast,  “  dinner  and 
supper  rolled  into  one,”  as  Quin  observed. 
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During  the  repast  James  Quin,  whose  renown 
as  a  gourmand  has  almost  outlived  his  fame 
as  an  actor,  was  so  silent  as  to  impose  the 
same  contemplative  repose  of  speech  on  his 
friend ;  but,  dinner  despatched,  wines  were 
brought  in,  and  as  soon  as  Quin  was  evidently 
enjoying  his  Bourdeaux  and  Olives,  Lacy 
Ryan  conceived  it  was  full  time  to  break  the 
silence. 

“  Why  don’t  you  marry,  take  a  house  and 
set  up  an  equipage,  Mr.  Quin  ?”  enquired 
Lacy. 

“  I  carry  a  coach  and  a  dinner  always  in  my 
pocket,”  replied  Quin,  “  and  I  can  both  take 
the  number  and  turn  off  my  cook  whenever  I 
please.  And  as  to  a  wife  ;  lord  !  Ryan,  if  I 
were  to  marry  the  best  cook  in  Europe,  she 
would  be  sitting  in  the  drawing  room,  while 
dinner  was  getting  ready,  before  the  honey¬ 
moon  would  be  half  over.  I  was  as  good  as 
married,  a  short  time  once,  and  understand 
the  sex,  I  flatter  myself ;  but  that  was  in  my 
junior  days,  when  I  filled  myself  full  of  hope 
and  very  little  else  :  when  I  was  a  youngster 
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in  old  Tag-Rag’s  company  of  gentlemanly 
vagabond’s,  at  Ipswich ;  getting  rid  of  my 
clothes,  to  make  myself  conversant  with  low 
comedy  ;  dining  upon  the  proceeds  of  a  waist¬ 
coat,  sleeping  on  a  shirt,  and  breakfasting  on 
a  superfluous  pair  of  stockings.  The  remainder 
of  the  company  used  to  live  on  angling,  but  I 
could  get  neither  bite  nor  sup  that  way :  the 
diversion  of  the  diverting  dogs  was  too  bar¬ 
barous  for  my  taste.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  angling  a  barbarous 
diversion,  Mr.  Quin  ? 

“  Do  I  ?  marry,  yes.  Suppose  some  supe¬ 
rior  being,  floating  about  comfortably  in  the 
upper  regions,  or  hanging  on  to  the  tail  of  a 
kite,  were  to  bait  a  hook  with  venison,  and  go  a 
Quinning  : — I  should  certainly  bite ,  and  what 
a  spectacle  I  should  be — dangling  in  the  air  l" 

“  That  would  be  ‘  flesh  fishified/  truly,  as 
Hamlet  says.  Talking  of  Hamlet  puts  me  in 
mind  of  my  tragedy.” 

“  Does  it  ?  Now  how  one  thing  should  lead 
to  the  other  it  would  pass  the  wit  of  mortal 
man  to  conceive  !” 
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4£  I  wish  you  would  advise  me  what  to  do 
with  it.” 

“  Marry  will  I.  Blot  out  one  half  and  burn 
the  other.” 

“Davy  Garrick  keeps  me  down  terribly:  1 
don’t  see  why  I  should  not  play  Hamlet.” 

“  But  Garrick  does,  and  I  suppose  it  would 
not  he  very  difficult  for  me  to  do  so  too  if  I 
were  to  try. 

“  ‘  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question.’  ” 

“  No  question  at  all,  upon  my  honour.” 

“  He  might  allow  me  to  play  the  ghost 
then.” 

As  Ryan  finished  this  observation  a  very 
ghostly  groan  from  the  chimney  made  the  two 
actors  start,  and  look  at  each  other  in  the 
well  known  attitude  descriptive  of  the  inter¬ 
rogation,  what’s  that  ? 

“  There’s  a  fellow  in  the  chimney,”  muttered 
Quin,  “  coming  to  murder  us — robbery — all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Ring  the  bell,  Lacy.” 

The  bell  reverberated  and  the  landlord 
appeared. 

“  Landlord,”  said  Quin,  “  there’s  some  mur- 
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dering  thief  in  the  chimney.  Have  the  kind¬ 
ness  to  remove  him,  and  bring  us  a  fresh 
bottle.” 

“  In  the  chimney,”  responded  the  host,  “  O, 
lor5,  sir,  it’s  the  ghost !” 

“  O,  only  a  ghost,  is  it  observed  Quin, 
who  began  to  suspect  the  landlord  of  a  guilty 
connexion  with  some  intended  plot.  “  Well, 
sir,  if  you’ve  planted  a  ghost  there  you  can 
order  him  down.” 

The  landlord  then  related  all  he  knew  on  the 
subject,  and  offered  to  shew  the  gentlemen 
into  another  room,  but  this  was  immediately 
opposed.  Quin,  satisfied  that  some  trick  was 
being  played  off,  stated  his  intention  to  see  it 
performed,  and  raising  his  voice,  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  ghost,  if  within  hearing, 
ordered  the  landlord  to  bring  in  two  beds, 
as  they  would  sleep  in  that  room,  and  then 
added,  in  a  lower  tone.  “  I  was  speaking  to  the 
ghost.  Now  for  an  aside.  Give  me  your  ear , 
and  put  yourself  in  an  attentive  attitude ,  looking 
towards  the  front  row  of  the  lower  boxes — I 
mean  towards  that  old  picture. — Get  a  fire 
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lighted  in  my  old  room  facing  the  poultry  yard , 
and  bring  in  an  additional  recruit  of  wine  or 
spirits :  let  it  be  a  magnum  bonum  of  brandy , 
and  none  of  your  small  emits.  We  must 
despatch  this  said  ghost  of  yours,  or  perhaps  he 
will  be  a  troublesome  guest  when  we  are  asleep, 
and  when  we  have  laid  the  fellow  in  the  Red 
Sea,  it  will  be  time  to  go  to  bed  .” 

The  landlord  soon  re-appeared  with  the 
magnum  bonum,  and  was  sent  down  stairs 
again  for  a  “  great  good’’  one  for  Mr.  Ryan. 

“  Now  we  are  prepared,”  observed  Lacy 
“  Grape  spirit  versus  the  spirit  of  this  ghost ; 
for  he  must  be  a  spirited  fellow  if  he  attack 
two  at  once.  But  Pll  back  the  spirit  in  these 
glasses  against  him  for  a  thousand  pounds.” 

“  Not  quite  prepared ,”  whispered  Quin. 

We  must  load  and  prime  the  pistols  as  well 
as  ourselves .”  Quin  suited  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  then  commenced  brewing  his  jorum 
of  hot  brandy  and  water. 

“  Talking  of  ghosts,”  remarked  Quin,  “  I 
saw  old  General  Guise  the  other  day  at  a 
picture  sale,  and  thought  it  was  his  ghost, 
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for  I  had  heard  he  was  dead.  Such  a  fine 
fellow  as  he  used  to  be  !  He  is  now  shrunk 
as  thin  almost  as  a  man’s  own  ghost.  Gar¬ 
rick  pointed  him  out,  and  I  said  it  was  im¬ 
possible  ;  but  I  put  on  my  spectacles,  and 
sure  enough  it  was  the  old  general.  However, 
to  annoy  little  Davy,  I  said,  4  Pm  right,  Gar¬ 
rick  ;  Guise  has  been  dead  these  two  years, 
but  it  seems  he  has  got  a  Day  Rule  to  see 
the  pictures,  and  has  come  out  cEs-Guised,’ ” 

“  Very  good,  indeed,  Mr.  Quin.  Now  pray 
give  me  your  real  opinion  of  my  tragedy. 
Do  you  think  there  are  many  men  who 
eouldjmoduce  such  a  drama  as  mine  ?” 

“  Aye,  sir  ;  many  men,  many  women,  and 
many  children.” 

“  You  seem  to  be  in  a  very  unfriendly 
humour,  Mr.  Quin.” 

“  Not  at  all ;  only  a  little  contradictory. 
Pll  bet  you  a  shilling  you  aj3prove  of  the  very 
next  thing  I  say.” 

“Done,  sir  ;  for  if  I  do  approve  of  it,  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  worth  the  money.  What  is  it?” 

“Why,  Master  Lacy  Ryan,  your  modesty 
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will  not  intimate  as  much  to  yourself,  but  it 
is  shrewdly  suspected  you  are  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  in  England.” 

“  Hem  !  Now  shall  I  pay  for  that  or  not  ? 
Well,  here’s  the  shilling ;  but  the  compliment 
is  such  a  doubtful  one,  that  I  don’t  above  half 
like  it.” 

“  Well,  then,  my  dear  boy,  I’ll  only  take 
half  the  wager,  and  get  sixpence — for  flat¬ 
tering  your  modesty,  which  is  so  very  great 
that  you  are  pleased  at  the  bare  coupling  of 
your  name  and  the  greatest  geniuses  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  same  sentence.” 

“  Well,  well,  ‘  write  me  down  an  ass,’  as 
Shakspeare  says.” 

“  Certainly,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  wish  it  ; 
but  not  as  Shakspeare  says,  but  as  you  say  it. 
But  now  in  earnest.  You  know  I’m  your 
sincere  friend - ” 

“  Mr.  Quin,  I’m  proud  to  hear  you  say  so. 
That ,  sir,  is  a  good  shilling’s  worth,  though 
the  ‘greatest  geniuses’  are  not.” 

“  Now,  listen.  I  could  hire  the  stupidest 
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fellow  in  London  for  two-and- sixpence,  and 
he  should  be  able  to  damn  your  play  the  first 
night.-” 

“  How  so  Vs 

“  Why,  if  I  have  read  your  plot  aright,  you 
have  two  brothers  fighting  for  a  deceased 
monarches  crown,  and  in  the  last  scene,  when 
the  princesses,  the  grand  vizier,  and  the  three 
blacks  form  what  you  call  the  ‘  tragical  ta- 
bleux/  by  lying  dead  on  the  green  baize, 
you  cause  the  brothers  to  make  up  their 
differences,  by  making  one  of  them  observe 
that  in  future  they  will  share  the  crown  be¬ 
tween  them.  Now,  at  that  identical  moment, 
I  would  have  a  fellow  in  the  pit  to  get  up 
and  say,  ‘  That’s  just  half  a  crown  a  piece 
for  you,  my  bucks.’  The  laugh  would  come 
in  there,  and  your  fine  tragedy  would  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  farce.  But  where  is  this  same 
ghost?”  added  Quin  in  a  lower  tone.  “  It 
will  be  well  to  put  out  the  candles,  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  asleep.  The  fire  affords  us  light 
enough  to  take  aim  with  a  pistol.” 
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No  sooner  said  than  done.  Quin  blew  out 
the  lights,  and  in  a  few  minutes  began  to 
snore  with  great  propriety  of  modulation. 

fourth  chapter. 

The  ingenious  farmer,  who  pleased  himself 
with  the  performance  of  the  ghost,  after 
groaning  through  the  aperture  in  the  manner 
faithfully  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  bar-room  of  the  inn,  to  hear 
what  kind  of  sensation  the  dreadful  Voice 
had  succeeded  in  producing. 

“  The  ghost  is  a  hollering  and  a  yelling 
again  !”  exclaimed  the  landlord ;  “  but  the 
two  gentlemen  in  the  haunted  chamber  have 
ordered  brandy ,  and  say  they  wish  to  see  the 
spirit.  One  on  ’em  is  a  play  hactor,  a  mortal 
fellow  for  murdering  the  other  play  hactors, 
and  then  killing  hisself  with  a  knife,  as  bold  as 
a  lion ;  and  t’other  chap  bean’t  any  better,  I 
reckon.  They  care  nought  about  ghosts,  or 
demons  either,  with  fire  out  of  their  mouths 
and  sulphur.  They’ll  be  a-going  to  sleep 
presently  over  their  brandy  ;  and  if  the  ghost 
really  don’t  trouble  ’em,  I  shall  be  a-thinking 
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there  bean’t  ever  a  rale  ghost,  but  only  a— — r 

“  No  rale  ghost  ?”  observed  the  ghost  him¬ 
self.  “  Why,  you’re  not  a  reist  are  you  ? 
What  could  yell,  and  groan,  and  moan,  and 
walk  over  the  floor,  and  look  so  white  and 
unarthly-like,  as  this  here  ghost  of  yourn  do. 
but  a  rale  ghost  V’ 

“Why,  sartainly  that’s  a  poser.  I  wish  I 
wTas  well  out  of  the  house.” 

At  this  the  village  genious  chuckled,  and 
thought  that  if  he  could  that  night  impose 
upon  the  play  actor  and  his  companion,  the 
landlord  might  at  length  be  induced  to  leave 
the  inn,  which  would  then  be  to  let  at  a  low 
rent.  He  then  determined  to  execute  a  grand 
performance,  and  proceeding  to  the  room 
which  adjoined  the  apartment  where  Quin 
and  Ryan  were  seated,  he  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  by  ascertaining  what  sort  of  a  fire  was 
kept  up,  and  what  were  the  positions  of  the 
two  gentlemen.  He  found  the  fire  in  the 
large  chimney  would  not  at  all  incommode 
his  descent  into  the  room — the  chimney  place 
being  of  the  old-fashioned  commodious  make, 
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calculated  for  burning  wood  ;  and  he  was 
hugely  delighted  by  hearing  the  snore  of  Mr. 
Quin,  who,  having  the  patience  of  a  horse  in 
harness,  was  persevering  in  his  laudable  de¬ 
termination  to  unmask  the  ghost. 

The  juggling  village  spirit  commenced  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  a  terrific  groan  through  the 
chimney  hole,  to  which  Quin  and  his  com¬ 
panion  did  not  answer  a  word.  He  then 
gravely  dressed  himself  in  his  winding  sheet, 
lighted  his  turnip  lantern,  corked  his  face  to 
a  dingy  whiteness,  and  proceeded  to  get 
through  the  aperture.  The  noise  of  this 
exploit  was  very  audible  to  Quin  ;  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two,  he  sprang  up, 
fired  a  pistol,  and  ordered  Ryan  to  light  a 
candle.  The  Spirit  was  taken  before  he  had 
made  good  his  appearance  in  character ;  and 
when  down  on  his  knees  before  Quin,  he 
looked  (so  chopfallen  was  he)  more  like  the 
ghost  of  an  impostor  than  a  spirited  ghost  of 
the  supernatural  world. 

“  Look  ye,  Mr.  Ghost,”  shouted  Quin  in  a 
tragic  tone,  seizing  another  pistol  from  the 
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table,  and  placing  the  muzzle  at  the  head  of  the 
interloper  ;  “if  you  do  not  instantly  acknow¬ 
ledge  yourself  to  be  one  of  the  human  species, 
however  bad  a  specimen,  I’ll  make  a  ghost  of 
you  in  earnest  !” 

The  noise  of  the  first  pistol  alarmed  the 
house :  the  landlord  and  all  his  dependents 
soon  rushed  into  the  room,  and  beheld  the 
ghost  in  a  very  pitiable  condition,  begging  on 
his  knees  for  life. 

“  This  is  a  more  sensible  ghost,  Mr.  Land¬ 
lord,  than  you  took  him  to  be,”  said  Quin, 
“  He  has  only  premeditated  our  fright,  and, 
finding  no  success,  he  gives  in  and  cries 
quarter.” 

The  remainder  of  this  scene  may  be  easily 
imagined.  The  ghost  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
through  the  inn,  and  Quin  and  Ryan  retired 

to  bed,  determined  to  leave  the  place  the  next 

0 

day,  before  the  ghost  could  contrive  any  means 
of  human  revenge.  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  therefore,  the  horses  were  called  out  and 
the  reckoning  adjusted. 

“  Are  there  any  more  such  thieves  and 
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housebreakers  as  the  ghost  here  ?”  enquired 
Quin  of  the  ostler.  To  which  the  equestrian 
knight  replied,  “Noa.  We  be  all  honest  folk 
here,  except  the  ghost,  but  Moll  Cook  says, 
this  is  the  time  o’year  for  one  Quin,  a  strolling 
play  hactor  from  Lunnun,  to  come  down  here, 
and  I  suppose  we  shall  have  nothing  to  boast 
of  then.” 

“  How  do  you  feel,  Mr.  Quin  interro¬ 
gated  Ryan. 

“  As  well  as  could  be  expected,  thank  you,” 
answered  the  hero  of  mimic  pomp,  glory,  and 
circumstance. 

“  It  seems  to  make  the  hair  of  your  wig 
stand  on  end,”  continued  Ryan. 

“  Very  possible,”  replied  Quin,  “  I  can't  say 
how  notorious  a  blackguard  the  hair  of  my 
wig  originally  belonged  to.” 

“  That’s  singular,”  remarked  Ryan,  “  I  have 
heard  your  hair-dresser  say,  you  were  the 
most  particular  man  in  the  world  respecting 
wigs,  and  would  bargain  for  a  fine  head  of 
hair  before  it  wafcfut  off.  I  have  always  ad* 
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mired  your  taste  in  periwigs :  the  new  one 
you  have  on  now  is  an  elegant  specimen.” 

“  I  know  not  how  fine  it  may  prove  when 
paid  for,”  answered  Quin,  as  he  trotted  off, 
“but  at  present  it  has  run  me  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt.” 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  which  had 
been  read  by  the  lecturer  with  much  animation, 
there  were  repeated  cries  of  bravo ,  with 
thundering  accompaniments  from  the  table, 
on  which  all  the  glasses,  spoons,  and  pipes 
were  dancing  a  fandango.  The  chairman 
then  uncovered  his  head,  and,  holding  up  to 
the  view  of  the  company  a  small  silver  coin, 
and  divers  copper  cents,  with  a  significant 
hint  that  they  should  follow  his  example,  let 
them  fall  into  his  hat,  which  he  handed  to  his 
neighbour,  to  be  sent  round.  The  lecturer 
resumed  his  seat,  and,  with  the  remains  of  a 
lead  pencil,  made  a  certain  number  of  memo¬ 
randums,  occupying  the  time  exactly  up  to 
the  period  when  the  hat  was  handed  to  him. 
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that  he  might  receive  the  contents.  Mr. 
Tom  Watson  appeared  to  watch  the  collection 
with  infinite  attention,  and  kept  up  a  lively 
rattle  of  coin,  in  both  his  pockets,  until,  the 
collection  being  nearly  completed,  he  chose  a 
fip  or  a  levy  from  his  treasury,  and  walking 
up  to  the  hat,  paid  in  his  contribution,  while 
Mr.  Trumpington  Cambridge  was  occupied  in 
appropriating  the  “  trifling  donations.’5  * 

*  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  “  lecturer  on  any 
subject,”  after  having  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  Asylum  for 
the  Poor,  during  the  winter,  was  to  be  seen  perambulating 
the  “  City  of  Brotherly  Love”  as  a — Bill  Sticker !  The 
managers  of  the  Asylum  do  not  permit  inmates  to  leave  the 
domicile  without  the  immediate  means  of  a  livelihood,  and  we 
may  suppose  bill-sticking  to  be  preferable  to  a  home  under 
prison  regulations. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN  AMERICAN  AUCTIONEER  “GOING”  IT. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  an  auctioneer 
is  to  be  noticed  in  the  light  of  a  mere  chap¬ 
man,  or  whether  he  may  not  be  considered  a 
professor,  or  even  an  artist.  A  good  auc¬ 
tioneer  ought  certainly  to  be  a  connoisseur 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  should  understand  the 
nature  of  every  thing,  animate  and  inanimate, 
natural  and  artificial,  from  a  splendid  man¬ 
sion  with  a  landed  estate  and  live  stock,  down 
to  a  warming-pan  and  gridiron.  George 
Robins  may  be  considered  the  greatest  auc¬ 
tioneer  in  the  world,  and  he  has  immortalized 
himself,  not  so  much  by  the  immensity  of  his 
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business  and  the  large  fortune  he  has  made, 
as  by  the  profundity  of  his  knowledge.  His 
exordiums  previous  to  using  his  hammer  are 
perfect  lectures.  No  science  comes  amiss  to 
him.  If  he  have  to  expatiate  on  a  gold  mine 
of  Peru,  or  a  coal-field  in  Lancashire  ;  a  bota¬ 
nical  garden,  or  specimens  in  zoology  ;  paint¬ 
ings  by  the  old  masters,  ancient  armour,  or 
ancient  literature  ;  shares  in  dramatic  pro¬ 
perty,  canals,  railroads,  and  chemical  works  ; — 
his  knowledge  of  all  these  things,  in  fact  of 
the  whole  range  of  science,  from  A  B  C  to 
astrology,  is  always  sufficient.  He  is  a  loco¬ 
motive  Encyclopaedia.  No  one  who  has  ever 
seen  Mr.  Robins  at  the  close  of  a  sale,  when 
the  last  chance  of  a  higher  bidder  is  expiring, 
and  the  hammer  is  seen  slowly  descending 
towards  the  rostrum,  after  the  finale  of  “  once, 
twice,  third  and  last  time, — gone,”  can  ever 
forget  the  use  of  an  auctioneer’s  hammer,  as 
a  wooden-headed  instrument  for  harrowing 
up  the  feelings  of  a  would-be  purchaser,  and 
attracting,  like  the  tragic  muse,  the  breathless 
attention  of  an  audience. 
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This  use  of  the  hammer  is  adopted  by  the 
auctioneers  throughout  England  with  more 
or  less  effect,  but  is  unknown  in  America : 
the  hammer  in  the  latter  place  being  merely 
used  to  make  a  noise  against  the  hammer 
board ;  and  as  often  as  the  auctioneer  says 
going,  or  obtains  a  fresh  bid,  down  it  comes, 
to  impress  one  of  these  particular  facts  on 
the  attention  of  the  bidders.  But  this  is  not 
the  most  curious  point  in  an  American  sale. 
Instead  of  a  stately  44  going  for  one  dollar,  for 
one  dollar,”  they  use  a  very  quick  reiteration 
— 44  One  dollar,  one  dollar,  one  dollar,  one 
dollar,  one  dollar,”  about  five  iterations,  in  a 
sort  of  chant,  sung  through  the  nose,  making 
one  going,  and  every  going  making  one  thump . 
Then  the  cash  system,  or  coinage  of  the 
States,  affords  a  grand  choice  of  diction  in 
naming  the  bids. 

44  Shall  I  say  one  pound  V3  says  the  auc¬ 
tioneer,  in  Philadelphia.  44  Shall  I  say  two  dol¬ 
lars  ?  A  dollar,  seventy-five  cents  ?  T  welve 
levies  ?  Shall  I  say  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  ? 
Or  a  dollar  and  a  levy  ?  One  dollar  ?  Going 
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(thump)  for  one  dollar  (thump).  One  dollar, 
one  dollar,  one  dollar,  one  dollar,  one  dollar  ; 
going  (chant  all  five  dollars,  and  thump  once.) 
One  dollar  and  a  fip  ;  going  ;  ( thump )  fip,  fip, 
lip,  fip,  fip  ;  going,  ( thump.)  One  dollar  and 
a  levy  ?  Nine  levies  ?  One  dollar  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  ?  Going  ( thump )  for  nine  levies 
and  a  fip,  going,  ( thump,)  gone  (hammer 
silent.)  Colonel  Miriam  Briggs,  it’s  yours.” 

Colonel. — J  say,  major,  can  you  give  me 
change  out  of  this  here  dollar  and  a  quarter  ? 

Auctioneer. — What  for,  colonel? 

Colonel. — (Very  loud.)  Why,  to  pay,  to 
be  sure.  I  always  pay  cash,  in  hard  Jackson 
money,  at  auctions. 

Auctioneer. — Wish  every  one  did  so,  co¬ 
lonel.  Save  considerable  of  clerk-work.  But 
you  bought  six ,  at  one  dollar  eighteen  and 
three  quarters.  Just  comes  to  seven  dollars 
twelve  and  a  half.  Six  to  every  lot,  right 
away.  See  the  catalogue. 

Colonel. — Well,  you  done  me  nicely,  I 
guess ;  slick  as  grease.  And  Pm  no  ways 
slow  myself,  that’s  a  fact. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

AN  INDIAN  CHRISTIAN  DUTCH  JEW  YANKEE  ACTOR, 

Frame  Winnerbag  was  the  son  of  an  Indian 
squaw,  and  his  father  was  a  Dutch  Jew,  wTho, 
turning  his  Jewish  nose  up  at  his  Gentile 
progeny,  left  him  to  the  Christian  care  of 
Ephraim  Smallpiece,  a  quaker  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  who  gave  the  little  Indian  son  of  the 
Dutch  Jew  the  name  of  Ephraim  Winnipeg, 
which,  after  the  quaker’s  early  death,  became 
corrupted  into  Frame  Winnerbag.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  countenance  of 
this  man.  He  had  the  red  maw’s  eye  and 
mouth,  and  his  frame  was  muscular,  while 
he  inherited  his  father’s  Jewish  nose,  and 
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was  seized  or  possessed  of  a  pair  of  red 
whiskers,  which  had  probably  descended  to 
him  from  his  red  grandfather,  who  rejoiced 
in  the  soubriquet  of  Gray  Bear.  In  all  other 
respects  he  was  a  Yankee,  and  when  I  saw 
him  he  was  alive  and  acting .  All  these  facts 
put  together  constituted  Mr.  Winnerbag,  the 
low  comedian,  a  specimen  of  an  Indian  Chris¬ 
tian  Dutch  Jew  Yankee  actor . 

It  was  in  the  large  room  of  the  inn  near 
the  railway,  at  Manyunk,  Pennsylvania,  that 
I  first  met  Mr.  Winnerbag,  who  was  then  in 
the  fire- eating  and  superhuman  conjuration 
line  of  life,  an  engagement  as  an  actor  having 
failed  him.  His  bills,  which  were  partly 
written  and  partly  printed,  informed  the 
citizens  of  -  Manyunk  that  “  the  American 
Necromancer^5  would,  for  two  nights  only, 
walk  upon  bars  of  hot  iron,  take  an  impres¬ 
sion  in  molten  lead  on  his  tongue,  eat  a 
burning  torch  like  a  salad,  swallow  four  and 
twenty  clasp-knives,  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
live  fowl  and  restore  it,  and  perform  the  gun 
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delusion.  I  attended  the  exhibition,  and  after 
the  performance,  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  conjurer. 

“  I  hope  you  liked  the  gun  delusion,  sir.” 

“  Very  much  :  and  I  am  certain  you  did 
not  perform  it  in  the  manner  I  have  heard 
the  trick  is  accomplished.” 

“  Howoo  ?” 

“  By  having  a  bullet  made  of  thin  glass, 
full  of  mercury,  and  smeared  with  black  lead, 
which  breaks  when  it  falls  into  the  gun.” 

“No,  sir  ;  neither  that,  nor  the  hole  in  the 
ramrod  plan,  which  brings  the  bullet  up  in 
the  hole,  after  you  have  rammed  it  down. 
The  more  you  ram  the  more  certain  it  is  to 
come  up.  Mine’s  a  plan  of  my  own.  It 
wouldn’t  become  me,  it  wouldn’t,  to  have  anv 
old  European  plan  for  these  delusions.  Do 
you  notice  anything  particular  in  my  appear¬ 
ance,  sir  ?  Anything  about  the  head  and 
eyes  ?  D’ye  think  I’m  a  pale  face  ?” 

“  Certainly  not ;  you  have  a  good  dark  com¬ 
plexion.” 
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“  Feel  that  arm,  sir.” 

“  Very  muscular,  indeed.” 

The  conjurer’s  coal-black  eyes  were  lit  up 
with  an  intense  brilliancy  as  he  took  a  very 
large  piece  of  wood,  and  broke  it  across  the 
upper  part  of  his  leg. 

“  My  blood  is  of  the  red  man,  stranger  ;  my 
home  is  in  the  woods,  which  you  European 
robbers — I  don’t  mean  you,  stranger,  but 
every  body  in  these  States — the  European 
robbers  are  continually  advancing  upon.  I’m 
a  Winnipeg  In  dine.  Did  you  ever  see  one 
before  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Write  to  your  friends,  then,  and  tell  them 
I  scorn  to  live  with  the  pale  faces,  but  can’t 
help  it.  I  know  I’m  a  Winnipeg ;  I  feel  it  day 
and  night  in  my  limbs  and  my  state  of  mind. 
I  know  that  my  grandfather  was  a  chief  called 
Gray  Bear,  and  a  better  man  than  General 
Jackson,  by  a  considerable  majority.  But 
these  white  people  out  in  the  Far  West  have 
hunted  the  hunters  out  of  their  hunting 
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grounds,  and  you  see  me  here  conjuring,  like  a 
fool,  to  a  parcel  of  Manyunk  storekeepers 
(who  haven’t  the  heart  to  come  and  spend 
their  levies  like  men.)  merely  because  I  can’t 
find  my  own  family,  and  the  Philadelphia 
theatres  are  quite  full,  and  doing  a  bad 
business/’ 

“  Then  you  are  an  actor  by  profession  Vs 

“  Why,  I  calculate  I  can  do  a  few  in  that 
line ;  at  least  some  people  say  so,  and  they 
never  speak  a  word  that  isn’t  true.  I  shall  be 
at  Wemyss’s,  the  humbug  American  theatre, 
Walnut-street,  in  the  fall.  A  precious  Ame¬ 
rican  theatre,  when  he  is  an  Englishman,  and 
nearly  the  whole  company  a  parcel  of  unna¬ 
tural  emigrants,  keeping  native  talent  out  of 
employ.  But  Wemyss  is  as  good  an  American 
as  any  of  the  pale  faces,  I  guess.  The  robbers  ! 
Where’s  my  home  and  my  family  ?  W here’s 
the  present  Gray  Bear,  for  the  old  one  died  / 
Tell  me  that,  stranger ;  and  tell  me  if  I’m  not 
wronged  by  these  old-countrymen,  as  they 
call  themselves,  who  keep  come,  come,  coming 
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over  the  water,  as  if  there  wasn’t  enough  here 
already.  They  bring  out  so  many  actors,  too, 
that  a  genooin  comedian,  who  can’t  act  all 
parts,  and  squeeze  himself  into  the  common 
stage  wardrobe,  hasn’t  a  chance.  Here’s  a 
pretty  fix.  I  come  here  to  amoose  the  Many- 
unkers  with  my  beautiful  delusions,  which  I 
paid  twenty-five  dollars  to  learn  of  a  blessed 
cheat  of  an  Italian  quack  doctor,  and  so  help 
me,  the  entire  night’s  amoosements  only  bring 
in  seventeen  levies  and  some  short  weights, 
and  I  have  to  pay  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  the 
room.” 

“  You  call  yourself  Winnerbag,  I  think.” 

“  No,  stranger,  1  don’t.  I  call  myself  Gray 
Bear,  when  I’m  at  home,  somewhere  between 
the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
My  father  was  a  Jew  cheat,  and  I  don’t  know 
his  name,  but  I  know  who  my  grandfather  was, 
the  fine  old  In  dine,  and  that’s  more  than  some 
of  these  white  robbers  do.  An  old  New  Eng¬ 
lander,  who  educated  me  at  Nantucket  lower 
class  college,  gave  me  the  name  of  Winnipeg, 
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but  he  died,  and  I  had  to  get  my  living  at  a 
theatre,  when  only  so  high  or  a  little  higher. 
So,  one  day  there  was  a  raffle  for  a  bag  of 
stage  properties,  and  because  I  won  it,  they 
called  me  Winnerbag  ever  since.  But  one 
name’s  as  good  as  another,  if  I  can’t  have  my 
own.  Are  you  a  Jackson  man?” 

“  The  other  ticket  entirely  ” 

“  Well  then,  I  say  d —  General  Jackson. 
D'ye  think,  sir,  I’d  have  such  luck  as  this  if 
he  hadn’t  passed  the  Treasury  Bill  ?  Manyunk 
here,  a  large  town,  and  only  seventeen  levies 
for  the  entire  series  of  my  popular  and  beauti¬ 
ful  delusions  !  Scalp  ’em,  I  say.  Stranger,  I 
scalp  a  few  now  and  then — that’s  a  fact.” 

“  Surely  not !” 

“  It’s  in  the  blood  of  the  Gray  Bears,  and 
was  in  it  before  that  old  Jew  blackguard,  my 
father,  came  to  this  country,  and  entered  into 
our  family.  But,  d’ye  chew,  sir  ? — this  is  the 
best  Cavendish.  Here,  now  ;  I’ll  tell  you  how 
I  fix  it.  Were  you  ever  behind  the  scenes, 
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“  No ;  but  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to  be 
so.” 

“Well,  call  upon  me  in  Philadelphia,  about 
a  week  before  my  benefit,  and  Pll  take  you 
behind,  sir.  We  play  a  few  tricks  behind  the 
scenes  ;  I  will  say  that. 

“  What !  the  fire-eating  and  gun  delusion  V’ 

No,  sir.  You  don’t  know  it’s  a  melancholy 
profession,  because  you’re  only  one  of  the 
public.  But  it  is,  sir — that’s  a  fact.  And  so 
we  have  to  play  a  few  tricks  to  raise  a  laugh. 
Every  one  has  one  trick,  and  mine’s  this, 
which  they  call  the  Gray  Bear’s  nonsense. 
Before  the  actors  as  play  the  old  men  put  on 
their  wigs,  they  stick  on  a  flesh-coloured  silk 
cap,  to  hide  their  own  hair,  and  look  like  bald. 
I  call  that  cap  a  scalp,  and  when  they  are 
dressed  I  sometimes  take  a  knife  and  whip  off 
both  hair  and  cap.  If  I  can’t  scalp  as  well  as 
my  grandfather  I  can  some ,  and  it  makes  a 
pleasant  delusion.  Good  night,  sir.  If  you 
are  at  Philadelphia  next  winter,  when  the 
Delaware  is  frozen  ;  get  over  to  the  wreck  on 
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the  little  island  at  five  o'clock,  and  you’ll  see 
me  there.5' 

It  so  happened,  that  in  the  winter  I  was  at 
Philadelphia,  when  the  great  river  was  frozen. 
I  crossed  over  to  the  island,  and  found  the 
conjurer  there,  as  he  foretold,  and  the  Indian 
Christian  Dutch  Jew  Yankee  Actor  was  in  the 
company  of  a  respectable  Virginny  Pirate ,  of 
whom  I  learnt  some  particulars,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  next  chapter. 
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